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the Prize Treatise on the Fine Arts Section of the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851. - Submitied to the Sovie ne fd of Arts in 
Competition. for their Medal. By Henry Weekes, A. B. A. 
London ; Vizetelly and Company. 1852. 


Mr. Werxss’ very clever treatise, written durin eunoriieien of 
the Great Exhibition, was submitted euotiymoulle to the Sv- 






ciety of Ar titic , for the' gold medal, which it ob- 

ined ; and, ca ews wel to the Fine Arts generally, 
as to the pa m of which'it it was’ the ex onent, 
it has been p ed by the author ; who modest vds in ex- 
cuse, that. ing tends more to improvement n the Arts, 


than a} oenlgel of their principles, and a familiarization of 

the public mind, with those general rules by which they are 
guided ;” and if the: rules differ in Somé res pela Cea re are 
generally deemed orthodox opinions, he submaite that, ‘the truth 








may perhaps be élicited by comparing opinions derived from 
ral knowledge, aries has a y been advanced by 
he mere theorist.” In this we “eoucur—we have 


strong peepicins that of late there ~ over much theory pre- 
vailing. 

The work is thorougtily praotical,. weita weal in a clear 
le style, for the author being perfectly Aesiorioen 
with the details of his subject, lias had no necessity, either 
to mystify, or appear excessively learned, in order to conceal the 
want of such a It needs no dead men to come from 
their graves to tellus that the author is 4 Sculptor, his 
pee Berth wis is but too apparent—as @ 

to exalt it ; Aids preigbo xighenad escigh, 
amar bee endeavour towards rhat Locke designate 
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“a state of indifferentism, as to which be the right,” or he can- 
not decide impartially, or instruct to good purpose. It is also 
most natural, that being an Associate of an Académy, he should 
have marvellous faith in the utility of such bodies ; but those 
who are in a less interested position may, possibly, question his 
assertions. Mr. Weekes makes it meet that the Royal 
Commissioners, “‘ essentially, if not wholly, rejected Paintings 
from the Crystal Palace, and exalted Sculpture to a position it 
never before occupied.” The fact is, the Royal Commissioners 
were most anxious to have paintings, and solicited the co-ope- 
ration of the Royal Academy, who replied, that. they could 
only support the Great Exhibition to the neglect of their own 
Institute—established expressly to sustain Art—and they con- 
ceived, very justly, we think, that the Royal Academy had a 
prior claim. This attempt to unnecessarily elevate Sculpture, 
at the expense of Painting, pervades the entire work. Such 
innuendoes, for instance, as ‘Sculpture, more haughty than her 
sister Painting, rarely condescends to depict the lower order of 
beings.” We wonder he would even allow them to be sisters, 
though he says “ Architecture and Sculpture are twin sisters,” 
The common consent of mankind,-has long ago determined the 
precedence of the Arts, as Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture, and Mr. Weekes will scarcely succeed in making an al- 
teration. 

In a former paper* it was shown that a Painter has 
many difficulties to overcome, and various. studies to 
pursue, with none of which a Sculptor has need to trouble 
himself—he has only to study form, and very little ar- 
rangement, as sculptural compositions are necessarily sim- 
ple. The Painter has not only to study color, light, and 
shadow, acreal and lineal perspective, but both form and 
composition; the latter including the arrangement of middle and 
extreme distance, whereas, ina sculptural subject there is never 
any background to be considered, and as the real form of ob- 
jects, and not their appearance, is imitated, the Sculptor has 
a much easier task. Sculpture had been practised and brought 
to great perfection, while Painting was but half developed. Bas 
reliefs are at best but a barbarous imitation of a picture, and 
it is probable, that such sculptural delineations, in low relief, 
when partially colored, first suggested painting ; specimens of 





* Inish QuarteRLy Review, Vol. II. p. 132. 
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both are amongst the Egyptian remains; and it is tolerably 
certain that the ancient Grecian paintings were without 
landscape or scenic backgrounds, the figures standing isolated 
from each other, with, sometimes, a second row over head, 
to represent what any modern Artist would place in his 
middle distance: to this day, many of the conventionalities 
which cling to Painting, are derived from Sculpture. 

He has all a Sculptor’s antipathy to color, and to sustain 
his assertion, that color is nothing without form, he makes a 
comparison of it with sound, which is anything but a 
happy illustration—for he tells us that— 


“Neither color nor music can of themselves convey to the eye or 
ear more than general and indefinite notions or impressions ; it is 
only when the one is allied with form, and the other with language, 
that distinct ideas are brought forth ; whereas by form or outline 
alone, unassisted by anything else, can be expressed almost all that 
Art is capable of, whether it be the imitation of physical shapes, 
the indication of intellectual thoughts, or the depicting the passions 


or feelings.” 


Oh Shade of Mozart! what would. you say to this—oh 
Music ! that we are told is the only thing heavenly we have on 
earth, can it give us nothing but indefinite notions, until lan- 
guage is brought toits assistance! Has he never:heard any of 
our beautiful old Irish airs, that excite almost to tears, and 


‘which made a celebrated foreign composer say,that it must be the 


music of a people, who had either suffered great calamity, or 
were in slavery ; or, has he never felt the quick excitement of a 
lively waltz or gallop; has he not heard of that Swiss 
air, which awakened such powerful associations of home and 
kindred, that the bands of the Swiss regiments in the 
French service were forbidden to play it, as it caused an irre- 
sistible impulse to return to their loved country ? Again, has 
he not heard of the. spirit stirring effect which the National 
airs of the first French Revolution had on that most excitable 
ople? We can detect from various passages in his book, 
that Mr. Weekes is a most loyal man—has our National An- | 
them God save the Queen no effect on him—unless words’ 
are joined to that glorious air? For our part, we have always 
inclined to the idea, that words rather injured than,jmproved 
beautiful music ; and with regard to color being siothing un- 
less united to form, does not a brilliant and cloudless sunset 
call up other than indefinite ideas of the.grand and beautiful ? 
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and surely there is very little form in the sky; or does the 
charm of the rainbow consist chiefly in its shape? are not the 
most beautiful similes of poets taken from color? © Mr. 
Weekes quotes farther on, “blue-eyed daughter of Jove”— 
‘‘ ox.eyed Juno”—not seeing, that in supporting one position 
he pulls down another. In nature, wherever we see form, 
there, also, is color; and it is bootless striving to exalt one 
above the other—they confer a mutual charm; amongst 
Painters, it is true, color is often. studied to the neglect of 
form, and Mr. Weekes is quite correct in stating this to be a 
fault of the English school of Art, in which a want of correct 
drawing is very prevalent ; whether he is justified in making 
Rubens and Vandyke the fathers of this mischief, we know 
not, but there is some appearance of plausibility in the sur- 


mise. Painting has necessarily much conventionality, but. 


Sculpture is nearly all conventional—nothing is represented 
as it appears, for instance, hair, all kinds of drapery, and small, 
natural, or ornamental objects, are rendered by a set method, 
which departs more or less from the exact resemblance. 
Color is always absent ; we agree thoroughly with Mr. Weekes, 
that its introduction is to bé deprecated; those who visit 
Madame Tussaud’s wax works, will see what effect it pro- 
duces, and that the closer, or rather the more servile approach 
to nature which is made by Art the more it deteriorates. He is 
fond of musical comparisons, for we find another equally far- 
fetched, to the effect, that a Sculptor modelling in clay, with 
his ‘finger and thumb,” has “ the same species of feeling as 
a fine pianoforte player, who draws expression from the in- 
strument, not barely from correctness of note, but from a 
mental absorption in the music, which imparts itself to his 
touch, and this affinity between head and hand is interrupted 
in the Sculptor when the modelling tool intervenes between 
the surface of his work and the delicate sensation with which 
his hands are endowed.” We have heard of an artist who 
cast aside his brushes, and resolved in future to paint only 
with his finger. According to the above, he onan kets been 
“a real artist ; nevertheless, the success of his efforts was not 
such as to induce other parties to do likewise. We opine that 
Sculptors trying their finger and thumb on the marble, would 


find the mental absorption somewhat intercepted. 
The author seems dey i with the national feeling 
which regards all that is ish as excellent, and when any- 
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thing foreign happens to jar with some favorite John Bull- 
ism, he waxes wroth; we do not think he has at all made 
out his case against the Milanese sculpture room, which he 
designates asa “sink of Art iniquity,” and we think, that 
having made such sweeping charges and harsh condemna- 
tions, when fighting what he calls “ the battle of British Art,” 
(a phrase which denotes a foregone conclusion) he was bound 
to support them by instances; he only gives one—The Faint- 
ing Ishmael; and yet he describes it as “a truthful copy of 
attenuated nature, but painful the more so for its truth, being 
so literal as to convey the idea of its beinga cast taken after 
death ;” now this seems to us very like commendation; he 
adds that “by representing the boy alone without the mo- 
ther, M. Strazza i missed that which in Sculpture must 
always form the pathos of the story ;” this may be true, but 
nevertheless, the artist has adhered to the text, which is thus— 


‘¢ And she went, and sat her down over against him a good wa 
off, as it were a bow shot: for she said, Let me not see the deat 
of the child. And she sat over against him, and lift up her voice, and 
wept.” 


There are so many representations of Ishmael with the 
mother, that for very variety one without might be tolerated, 


_ and when correctly rendered, as this is, it appears to us, as fit 


a subject as many others we have heard praised, and that 
highly ; from our recollection of it in the Great Exhibition, 
we think his remarks on the Milanese sculpture unneces- 
sarily severe, although we do not parade our judgment with 
such a travesty of infallibility as the following :— 


‘It would be mock modesty were we to admit the possibility of 
our being mistaken on this question, viewed Snore! for had we 
not taken credit to ourselves for some power of judgment, as well as 
some experience in Art, it would have been the height of presum 
= to have attempted the writing of a general treatise on the 
subject. 


The historical sketch of modern British art, up to the pre- 
sent time, contained in the second chapter is excellent, the 
critical remarks are most judicious, and it merits, and will re- 
ey, an attentive perusal. Also, the observations upon Public 

tatues are in the proper spirit, and show that Mr. Weekes is 
a sound thinker, and that, however capti by the mani- 
fold excellencies of ancient sculpture, he will not allow his 
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enthusiasm to outrun the dictates of common sense : rightly 
deeming that works of sculpture are intended, as much for 
the pleasure and instruction of future ages, as for our own 
times ; he points out the absurdity of representing the statues 
of our great men, like Grecian or Roman heroes—or else in 
a nondescript envelope of drapery, that is like no costume 
ever worn by mankind. 

This is called idealizing a statue, and idealizing it is, there is no 
doubt, in one way of speaking ; for but little of the individual cha- 
racter of the original enters into the composition. It is, however, a 
mistaken view of the question ; for the primary object-in Portraiture, 
whether in Painting or Sculpture, must be to record, in a pleasing 
and appropriate manner, the personal resemblance of the original ; 
to hand down to posterity the bodily form, in which is contained 
those mental powers that make him admired or beloved; to give to 
the eye permanently that which no history or biography will be able — 
hereafter thoroughly to convey to the imagination. For the accom. 
plishment of this, he must be represented surrounded by those cir- 
cumstances that mark the time in which he lives, and the employ- 
ments in which he isengaged. . . . By removing the peculiarity 
of the general form, and depriving the figure of its dress and custo- 
mary accessories, the individuality of the face becomes more apparent 
and incongruous. The work, under this sort of treatment, amounts 
at the best but to a sort of bastard idealization.” 

Mr. Weekes does not, however, advocate a mere literal 
copying of costume, as if the statue was to commemorate 
the dress and not the man. He shows the necessity of select- 
ing and arranging judiciously—that a great deal of modern 
costume, even to the every day street dress, presents excellent 
and graceful forms under skilful treatment ; and we entirely 
concur in the remarks thrown out, that “an artist of right 
feeling finds no great. difficulty in this, though perhaps no- 
thing serves so much to distinguish his works from that of 
inferior men, as due attention in this particular.” It reminds 
us of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ remark, “ that rules are fetters 
only to the man of no genius;” we have ever found the 
incapables ready to shelter themselves behind the difficulty 
of making anything effective out of the stiff modern costume. 
_ The chapter descriptive of the materials and processes used 
in the Fine Arts will prove highly entertaining, as well as in- 
structive, to many seal! because, unless amongst the artistic 
class, very little is known of the modus operandi.* It will 
also show how little change there has been or is likely to be, 


* See also a pa on M = 3.43 : 
Treaty Revirw, Vol. I,, p. 31 ee 
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in the procedure of Art—notwithstanding the extraordinary dis- 
coveries in physical science—experimental philosophy, and 
chymistry—Art remains unchanged—new discoveries having 
only for their object the multiplying of copies by a saving of 
time and labor, and a consequent cheapening of cost. ‘‘ In 
a word,” as Mr. Weekes writes, ‘‘ mechanism may increase Art 
imitations, but the only power from which Art itself can draw 
excellence, is that power of volition imparted through the 
nerves, at whose command the muscles of the hand depict the 
image that exists within the brain.” 

The lamentable deficiencies in the ornamental art of silver 
modelling and chasing are well pointed out, and also the rea- 
sons of the defects. We commend this chapter to the especial 
perusal of all silver-smiths, and of those who mean to employ 
them. The most expensive, as well as the most execrable, 
specimens of ornamental art we have ever seen, were of silver, 
and especially when of English workmanship ; indeed, from Mr. 
Weekes’ description of their procedure, it wguld be strange if 
it were. otherwise. But we differ with him as to the reasons 
for the superiority of the foreigner. The true cause is the want 
of a general diffusion of the power of drawing, and by conse- 
rae a want of taste in the mass of the public. And until 

rawing becomes a part of elemental education, and is as ge- 
. neral as the ability to write (for it is little more difficult, at 
least to a moderate degree), matters will not be materially 
mended. The Schools of Design Jately established will achieve 
nothing, at present they are not teaching design so much 
as teaching drawing. Mr. Weekes would appear to have 
somewhat similar ideas with ourselves on this subject. He 
observes :-— , 


** Ornament, to be useful, must be simple, and be produced by 
means within the power of the many. A few costly articles, made 
to suit the luxurious habits and extravagant wants of an over-wealthy 
patronage, will not mark us asa nation possessing taste. To really 
deserve that title, the commonest thing which we use, the simplest 
object with which we are surrounded in our daily walks of life, must 
display it. Taste must find its way into the cottage as well as the 
palace, and show itself, as with the ancient Greeks, not the result of 
occasional efforts, but as if it had grown up with us until it had be- 
come part and parcel of ourselves, necessary for our enjoyment, and 
inseparable from our existence.” 


Viewed altogether, the excellencies in Mr. Weeks’ book 


much outnumber any deficiencies; and.as we have not spared 
the latter, so the former are justly entitled to our highest 
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commendation. The work appears very opportunely, and it 


“gives us unfeigned pleasure to find that, originally intended for 


private citculation, it has excited so much interest, as to call 
for a more general publicity. 

The critical chapter on the Sculpture in the Great Exhibi- 
tion is not the best portion of the Essay. We are almost 
tempted to exclaim with Latnce—‘ Oh! would that were 
out.” He appears over anxious to say kind things of his con- 
temporaries in the arts, and abounds with odd and affected 
phraseology, such as—‘“ The marble not only breathes but 
the very heart palpitates within’—“ It is not so much the 
bodily hkeness that is here given, as the outward visible sign 
of the inward soul and spirit of the original.” ‘He carves 
out new thoughts on the marble, stamps it with new impres- 


sions—gives us, &c.”” With all its affectation of dress the — 


head teems with thought.” There is also a passage which 
savors exceedingly of one of the Chadband discourses so ad- 
mirably presented by Dickens :— 


‘« How great, and yet how little, in Sculpture, are the distinctions 
between the work of genius and mere handicraft; the material, the 
subject, the form, the treatment, the attitude, the combination of 
parts, the — of lines, in both shall be all but alike; and 
yet the one shall express thought, feeling, impulse, emotion, passion, 
sentiment, life, action, power ; shall gain for itself admiration, love, 
sympathy ; shall breathe, speak, persuade, inspire us, win us, lead us 
by its silent eloquence to new ideas, new associations, new pleasures, 
and obtain at last a permanent mastery over the soul, which we in 
vain resist, and are the gainers by acknowledging ; while the other, 
with all the care bestowed upon it, with all its correctness, without 
even a fault, shall be incapable of moving us towards it, of gaining 
for itself either our respect or our affection; and why is this differ- 
ence? It is dependent neither on the study, the experience, or the 
knowledge, of the artist ; it is simply a question of the sources from 
whence the work has sprung ; of whether the stream has flowed from 
the hot-springs, or the ice-bergs of humanity.” 


It is by no means an easy task to write critiques on 
Art, and Mr. Weekes’ Zesay has set ws considering 
many of the errors commonly prevalent in such. The ap- 
proaching Irish Industrial Exhibition will, no doubt, ae 
much artistic criticism—for the Managing Committee seem 
particularly anxious to collect pictures and statues, 

The critiques on literature are far in advance of those 


on the Fine Arts. To do the Press justice, it is most’ 


anxious to repair the deficiency; but there is much 
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difficulty in finding writers competent to dischargeth is onerous 
duty, as it requires a considerable amount of artistic know- 
ledge—we might even add, skill in Art—combined with 
literary power, to achieve it successfully ; and this “ happeneth 
rarely.” The fact that literary men, as a class, are non- 
artistic, has been already observed upon; and this trath is 
singular, inasmuch as no two classes of mankind so nearly 
resemble in their tastes, feclings, and habits, as artists and 
authors. Many Painters have, however, been very tolerable 
writers, and the best dissertations upon Art are by them ; but, 
for obvious reasons, their pens are seldom critical. 
Thackeray has occasionally written some papers upon 
Art which are admirable ; at one time, we believe, he practised 
as an artist, which sufficiently accounts for their excellence. 
He complains that “editors send their reporters, indifferently, to 
a police-office or a picture-gallery, and expect them to describe 
Corregio, or an alarming fire, with equal fidelity.” For the most 
rt this is true enough, but is often reluctantly submitted to 
Dim the difficulty of procuring better critics. We have known 
many instances where editors have taken infinite pains in this 
particular, and gone much out of theif way to enlist efficient co- 
operation. The public, unquestionably, evince an increasing 
taste for Art, and a readiness to acquire just ideas of excellence, 
- shown by a distrust of its own judgment, and a readiness to 
adopt opinions put forward by what it deemsauthority. It is, 
therefore, lamentable that publit opinion should be in this 
particular mis-directed, of which there is but too much likeli- 
hood, from the multitude of false prophets teaching absurd 
doctrines. In many respects, it would be better that the public 
followed the dictates of its own common sense, in preference 
to the dicta of dilettante scribblers, who often do not Nin 
know their own meaning. A painter, in the true sense of the 
word, would infinitely prefer the unstudied criticism of a 
humble mechanic, to the would-be artistic lore of the half 
connoisseur. Algarotti, writing upon the importance of the 
public judgment for the guidance of artists, seems to have 
entertained some such opinions, for he instances it as the tribu- 
nal to which the most accomplished artists, ancient as well as 
modern, have alike submitted ; a tribunal which, being free from 
partiality, and guided generally by a certain natural good sense, 
is enabled ultimately to arrive at a just estimate of the talents 
of artists: not but that, occasionally, through the novelty of a 
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subject or the tricks of those who exhibit it, mistakes are com- 
mitted. Still, he goes on to say—without knowing anything of 
contrast, light and shade, richness of coloring,ideal form, or, in 
short, how this’or that particular effect is produced, the public 
judge, and from its judgment there is no fhe It was this, that 
encouraged Titian to follow the paths of Giorgione and nature ; 
that solemnly belied, and turned to their shame, the judgment 
which certain Canons, assembled in Chapter, had pronounced 
concerning a work of Vandyke; that placed the Commution 
of St. Jerome on a footing with the Transfiguration of Raphael, 
in spite of the clamor which was at first raised by the rivals 
of Domenichino against that magnificent performance ;—that 
multitude who, properly speaking, are the first masters of a 
painter, as well as his sovereign ig 0 Had Algarotti lived 
in our times, he would certainly have advocated the Money 
Prive System for Art Unions, instead of the Committee of Se- 
lection and Taste. 

It were well if the critics of the Press would also act more 
on their own judgment; they do, too often, what Algarotti 
describes painters as prone to—judge of Art according to Paolo 
ot Guercino, as writers do according to Boccaccio and Davanzati, 
rather than according to nature and to truth. This, the 
besetting sin of newspaper critics, has been so excellently de- 
soribed by Thackeray, that we cannot resist quoting it, especially 
as the article appeared several years back :— 

* You will observe that such a eritic has ordinarily his one or two 
idols that he worships; the one or two painters, namely, into whose 
studios he has free acces, and from Whose opinions he forms his own. 
There is Dash, for instance, of the Star newspaper ; now and anon 
you hear him discourse of the fine arts, and you may take your affi- 
davit that he has just issued from Blank’s ateliet all Blank’s opinions 
he utters—utters and garbles, of course ; all his likings are founded 
on Blank’s dicta, and all his dislikings: ‘tis probable that Blank has 
a rival, one Asterisk, living over the way. In Dash’s eye Asterisk 
is the lowest of creatures, At every fresh exhibition you hear how 
‘ Mr. Blank has transcended his already transcendent reputation ;’ 
‘ Billions have been trampled to death while rushing to examine his 
Eyes tty tpg Hero Si hd 

ic dignity, an 
high chivalric grace.’ As for Asterisk, you are told, Mr. Asterisk 
has two or three picta » but weak, repetitions of his old 
faces and subjects in his old namby-pamby style. The committee, 
ee eet monet th pie: oa a mena atartand Bie 
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Another ill effect of this kind of partiality is, that where 
the artist favored by the critic happens to possess inferior abi- 
lities—the whole tone of the critique, however excellent in 
other respects, becomes injured: as there is no weight at- 
tached to the praisé which is equally apportioned to some 
execrable daub. Nothing ought to mduce the critic of the 
Press to fall into this weakness of favoritism: he is dis- 
charging a duty te the public; and to praise or censure un- 
justly is a most woful dereliction. As to censure, severity is 
not a desirable procedure, although infinitely easier than to 
praise with discrimination. Much pretension, or affectation, 
unaccompanied by any ability, demands exposure—it earns 
the lash, and has an. indubitable right to its wages ; buf in 
most cases it would be the better course to pass mediocr ty 
by in silence —it is keener punishment than is imagined ; and 
if there be latent ability, it is not a discouragement to buding 
effort, but rather an incentive. Dr. Wolcot, in his Lyric 
Odes to Painters, describes— 


“ What rage for fame attends both great and small, 
Better be damned, than mentioned not all.” 


The philosophic and transcendental style of criticism is in 
great favor with some writers, and is, perhaps, about the most 
ulsome of all; “Eligh Art,” and “the Ideal,” are their favorite 
themes; they commonly use the pedantic term esthetic, and dis- 
course very learnedly indeed, torall afped¥ance. A little learnin 
in Artis a most dangerous thing — better far have none. With 
them the painter is a species of high priest whose sacred mis- 
sion is to regenerate mankind, he pont to the holier instincts 
of our nature; &c. &c. Such writers see beauties in pictures 
which those who painted them never dreamt of, and discover 
wants that Art never can, never did—never will sup- 
ply. Such rhapsodies convey about the same amount of in- 
formation as Burke’s essayon the Sublime and Beautiful ; or 
Ruskin’s chapters upon Zhe Ideal. Every hody knows that 
there is vulgar and refined Art. It is the property of genius 
to refine all it approaches. Nothing, howsoever homely, that 
it will not invest with a charm. There is not so much in the 
choice of a subject as in its treatment. In poetry and paint- 
ing, all subjects, from the lowliest to the most exalted, have 


_ alike, by their delicacy of expression, gained the admiration and 


applause of mankind. Genius seems possessed of an instinct 
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that enables it to that which is excellent, and reject the 
unsuitable; and, like other instincts, it defies definition—he 
who has it, is mostly unaware of his possession; nor can he 
impart to another, that, which to him seems so easy of acquire- 
ment; thus, all attempts to embody it in rules, or prescribe 
its line of action, is labor misdirected. ‘The province of Art 
is to select appropriately and with judgment, but not to 
create; when it attempts the latter it fails miserably—the 
clumsy, leaden effort is of the earth, earthy: it seems a glo- 
rious thing to soar above the clouds; but when man makes 
his coup d’essai and falls meanly prostrate like fabled Icarus, 
no feeling save of the ridiculous occurs to the spectator of 
his abortive effort. The very greatest intellects have not been 
free from this striving after the impossible—often endeavour- 
ing to convey in Painting and Sculpture what is incapable of 
representation. Michael Angelo, in his great statue of Moses, 
attempts to represent the resplendent glory which the Israel- 
ites besought him to veil, by—Oh ye gods !—a pair of bull’s 
horns ! and there are not wanting men of superior endowments 
to tell us that it is a sublime rendering of the attribute of 
Divinity. Poetry, too, abounds with similar absurdities, but 
the poet can often explain his language as merely figurative ; 
the Painter, however, converts the Hastern imagery of a trumpet 
blast into a brazen reality. There is an immensity of conven- 
tional tradition encumbering Art, that has been increased by 
succeeding ages. Many of the untutored and half savage 
ideas of mankind, in his early efforts at civilization, form, at 
this moment, revered canons in Painting and Sculpture, and 
from use, long habit, and early association, their incongruities 
do not strike us. Thus, to most people, the representation of 
a winged figure blowing a trumpet, is a classic and ideal re- 
presentation of Fame, but if the orthodox trumpet was con- 
verted into a cornet-a-piston of ophicleide, every body would 
laugh, and yet one is not less ridiculous than the other. All 
these are gross and sensnal ideas—strange it is that those who 
are the greatest advocates for such lizing, lay claim to 
most intellectuality and etherialism. In mediseval times, mat- 
kind were pleased, even awe struck, by what are now deemed 

arous representations; those in our own times who are 
gratified by what they call High Art, have a right to their en- 
joyment, but they have no presumptive right to indoctrinate us 
with their halucmations—endeavouring to divert public taste 
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towards objects foreign to its sympathies, creating a pseudo 
classic taste, instead of the national tone and feeling for Art in 
unison with our habits, institutions, and climate... 

All styles of Art have something good in them; and that 
species which flourished during various ages in different climes, 
was better suited to the genius of the people amongst which 
each succeding style was gradually developed, than that of 
any other which preceded it-—climate and race have their in- 
fluence on Art, and although it unquestionably has a spon- 
taneous origin amongst mankind, and is as universal as. the 
religious feeling, yet it also derives something from the past 
age. Indian art, supposed to be the most ancient, appears 
again in the Egyptian ; the remains of Sculpture in Nineveh, 
show a great improvement upon that. of Kgypt,—although 
behind Greek Art, from which again the Romans derived 
much; still each of these epochs had distinctive characters of 
their own, indissolubly connected with the genius of each 
i thus also, the Art which gradually gained vitality, as 


Europe emerged from the barbarism which overwhelmed 


the Roman Empire, had distinctive features utterly dissimilar 
from any that went before, and yet powerfully strengthened 
and stimulated by ancient examples. It is, however, un- 
fortunate, that when a critic acquires a fancy for any particular 
style, he can see no excellencies in any other; and hence 
most opposite opinions and dicta are vehemently propounded, 
to the utter consternation, alike of «those whe do, and those 


who do not, know any thing of Art. 
A distinguished writer* gives his opinion of Greek art 
thus :— , 


“‘ The contemplation of such specimens of it as we possess hath 
always, to tell the truth, left us in a state of unpleasant wonderment 
and perplexity. It carries see eee sen to a pitch of painful per- 
fection and deifies the body and bones truly, but, by dint of sheer 
beauty, it leaves humanity altogether inhuman—quite heartless and 
passionless. Look at Apollo the divine: there is no blood in his 
marble veins, no warmth in his bosom, no fire or speculation in his 
dull awful" eyes. Laocoon writhes and twists in an anguish that 
never can, in the breast of any spectator create the smallest d 
Fo pity. Such —. of beauty “s ath out of the reac owd 

uman athy: they were purposely (by the poor benighted hea- 
thens who Riaeed this error and strove to make their error. as 


—s in Jn 


* W. M. Thackeray. 
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grand as possible) placed beyond it. They seemed to think that hu- 
man joy and sorrow, passion and love, were mean and contemptible 
in themselves. Their gods were to be calm, and share in no such 
feelings. How much grander is the character of the Christian 
school, which teaches that love is the most beautiful of all things, 
and the first and highest ornament of beauty in art!” 


At utter variance with this we have the following, from the 
Rise and Progress of the Fine Arts, by Allan Cunningham :— 


“ That the sculpture of Greece surpasses the art ofall other nations, 
can be proved by all whochoose to assert it. Weneed only point to some 
half dozen groups and statues, and ask what productions of our latter 
days can be compared to them. A divine spirit seemed to have en- 
tered into the loveliest of all created shapes, the beholder felt a lift- 
ing up as he gazed ; the statues of the gods were the poetry of a 
land charmed into marble. The actions which the gods performed 
were done with a divine ease which cost the body no exertion. The 
actions of men demanded muscular effort, and were accomplished 
with labour and difficulty. Apollo and Bacchus were celestial con- 
querors, yet look at their smooth and elegant forms ; men with such 
bodies could not have prevailed in the strife as they did. Apollo 
slays the Pythian serpent with the ease of a god and seems uncon- 
scious of doing anything uncommon.” 


In Mr. Weekes’ Essay he tells us that—“ the Apollo Belvidere 
is like nothing that we have ever seen or met with in nature, 
it is only so far like him that it in no way affords a physical 
impossibility.” * | | 

hen Benjamin West, afterwards President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, visited Italy, there was much anxiety felt to witness his 
emotions at beholding some of the Greek masterpieces of Art, 
and with some little form the statue of the Apollo Belvidere, 
was suddenly revealed to the gaze of the young American— 
but the group which surrounded him were horrified by his 
sudden exclamation, of “Oh! a young Mohawk.” He after- 
wards explained in some degree the unfavorable impression 
which his involuntary crticism had caused, by describing the 
native dignity and grace of a young Indian warrior. But. his 
description was excellent, nd no doubt the statue was ima- 
i from similar types of humanity. The achievements of 
omer’s heroes are the doings of a tribe of Blackfoot Indians, 
very little poetized ; for the every day life of such people is in- 
finitely more poetical, than a more advanced stage of civiliza- 
tion, and affords much better scope both for artist and poet. 
Contrast an English soldier in heavy marching order, having the 
semblance of a flower pot on his head, and a box on his back, 
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with a half naked Kaffir, girded with a tunic of: leo- 
pard tails—which is the most graceful or dignified? But 
place a modern regiment in all the panoply of war, in juxta- 
position with a horde of Kaffirs and the scale turns directly ; 
emotions of grandeur and power are a by the one, 
and mere savagery by the other, Thus the aim of modern 
Art ought not to be directed to the imitation of ancient, for 
that is already perfect of its kind, it should aspire to new and 
untrodden paths. All the opinions on Greek Art which we have 
instanced are equally descriptive of the peculiar emotions, or line 
of thought suggested to each spectator in viewing them, but 
they in common with most other critics, make.the works re- 
sponsible for what is solely in their own minds, every thing 
depends on the temperament of the spectator. Viewing a 
work of Art is like seeing faces in the fire, and what. may not 
be suggestive to one individual, will to another; but the worst 
of it is, that some critic with high wrought sensibilities; who 
does not find himself touched by what was probably never 
meant to touch such as he, falls foul of the unfortunate 
artist directly. Critics are of various tastes and likings, and 
one class has pretty nearly as good reason to be’ gratified as 
another, but they are all unanimous in this respect— 
each thinks his own taste is the only true one, and that: all 
others should give way. | | 
Certain critics of the abeve stamp are usually fond of 
telling us that sentiment is all and everything in a picture ; 
meaning thereby, that artistic learning, skill; or power of hand 
are as nothing, and that what commonplace. unintellectual 
people would call an execrable daub, is by virtue of this so 
called sentiment, a high class production—a writer from 
whom we have already quoted, gives, in all earnestness, the fol- 
following description of the feeling. ‘‘ That sentiment. is the 
first quality in a picture; second, that to say whether this 
sentiment xe rests with the individual entirely,’ the 
said sentiment Riot being capable of any definition.” So if it 
exist at all, it is only in the crotchety brain of the onlooker, 
just as grotesque resemblances to certain faces or other ob- 
jects are sometimes observed in trees, rocks, &c.. The absur- 
dity of making this quality, (if indeed it can so be called) 
compensate for bad drawing, ‘color; and composition, re-— 
quires .we think no’ further comment. Pictures afford:plea- 
sure to the individual by the same rule that gratification 1s, or 
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is not derived by him from the varieties and phases of nature ; 
and anything in nature is a fair subject for the painter, but he 
must treat it naturally, and with discrimination. His composi- 
tion must not look like a lot of ok Bx brought together 
and settled out for show, and over all should prevail a certain 
refinement, adopting the happy medium between the excess of 
mock sentimentalism, and the vulgarity of literal representation. 
In the words of the elder Disraeli—‘‘ unaccompanied by enthu- 
siasm, genius will produce nothing but uninteresting works of 


Art. Enthusiasm is that secret harmonious spirit which hovers’ 


over the productions of genius, throwing the reader of a book or 
the spectator of a statue, into the very ideal presence whence 
these works have really originated.” : , 

There is another species of criticism, which has of late years 
risen up, and is now in full perfection—at is that of print publish- 
ers; their notions of relative excellence are mainly guided by 
the consideration of whether it will sell to the public when 
done into a print; but.their style of criticism does not fully deve- 
lope itself until the work is published, or about to be published. 
Then all the praises which language is capable of embody- 
ing are lavished upon ‘ the talented artist,” and his “highly 
effective and most meritorious production.” Sometimes they 
issue little pamphlets, crammed with commendations, generally 
concluding with the announcement that the picture is now 
being engraved in the finest line manner, &c, &c.—a_signifi- 
cant conclusion in the spirit of the epitaph at Pére la Chaise, 
“ erected by the inconsolable widow, who still carries on the 
business at the corner of the Rue’—something or other— 
we forget the name. It would be merely harmless puffing, 
were it not that the mass of the public are greatly intiuind 
by it, and are often brought to think that in the highest de- 

excellent, which is yt but respectable mediocrity. 
here is ee = be heard upon the other side, 2 the 
press, not liking to age a pecuniary private speculation, 
generally refrain from any censures. Tt would be well, how- 
ever, if the example set by Zhe Times were more frequently 
followed—of heading certain praises, both of books and pic- 
tures, by the significant word—[apvERTISEMENT]. 
This digression has brought us quite away from Mr. 


Weekes’ Zssay, and-we cannot better conclude than by re- 
commen a perusal of it to all interested in Art and its 
progress. 
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Arr II1.—THE STREETS OF DUBLIN. 


NO, V. 


GRAFTON-STREET received its name from Henry I'itz Roy, first 
duke of Grafton, son of Charles II. by the duchess of Cleve- 
land; the duke, who is described as a “ tall black man,” was 
born in 1668, and married Isabella, daughter and heiress of 
Henry Bennett, earl of Arlington. The duke of Grafton 
acted as high constable of England at the coronation of 
James IJ., whom he deserted on the landing of the prince of 
Orange, and received his death-wound while leading the 
grenadiers at the assault on Cork in 1690. On the western 
side of Grafton-street a reminiscence of the times of the Re- 
storation is still preserved'in the name of “ 'Tangier-lane,” so 
styled from the fortress of that name in Africa, which formed 
portion of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza, queen of 
Charles II., by whom in 1662 it was made a free port and 
endowed with many commercial privileges, the expense of 
maintaining it being charged upon the Irish revenue. The 
total annual cost of this establishment appears from an 
official manuscript to have amounted to £42,338 12s. 2isd., 
and it was specially ordered ‘that all necessaries for the 
soldiers there garrisoned, as clothes, shirts, shoes, stockings, 
boots, belts, &c., should “ be always bought in Ireland, and 
no where else, and that at as easy rates as may be ;” the lord 
lieutenant or other chief governor of Ireland being directed 
“to appoint some fit persons to supervise the buying of the 
said clothes and necessaries for the soldiers, so as the same ma 
effectually be furnished good in kind and at the cheapest rates.” 
We also find the commons of England in their address to the 
king in 1680, complaining that “Tangier had been several 
times under Popish governors, that the supplies sent thither, 
had been in a great’ part, made up of Popish officers and 
soldiers, and that the Lrish Papists had been the most coun- 
tenanced and encouraged.” 

The English are not being able to defray the expense 
of the maintenance’ of Tangier, and the Irish having repeat- 
edly complained of the injustice of taxing them for its support, 
the fortress was demolished by the king’s orders in 1683. 
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The earliest official reference to Grafton-street occurs in a 
statute of the year 1708; the street had, however, been par- 
tially formed some years before the close of the seventeenth 
century, at which period a considerable portion of it was set 
as wheat land, at the annual rent of two shillings and six 
pence per acre. Sir Thomas Vesey, the benevolent and reli- 
gious bishop of Ossory, died in Grafton-street in 1780 ; and 
Louis Du Val, proprietor of Smock-alley Theatre, and ma- 
nager of that establishment previous to the Sheridan régime, 
resided here as early as 1733. Mrs. Rebecca Dingley, the 
friend of Swift and the companion of Stella, dwelt in this 
street till the year 1743, at the house of Mrs. Ridgeway, 
daughter to Mrs. Brent, houskeeeper to the dean; after the 
death of Stella, Swift used frequently to dine here, with Mrs. 
Dingley, whose peculiarities he has detailed in several poems, 
aud to whom, conjointly with Mrs. Johnson, he wrote the 
celebrated “ Journal to Stella.” Gabriel Jacques Maturin, 
prebend of Malahidert, who in 1745 succeeded Swift as dean 
of St. Patrick’s, resided in Grafton-street. He was born in 
1700 at Utrecht, and was the son of Pierre Maturin, a 
Huguenot priest of Paris, who fled from the persecution of 
Louis. XLV, to Holland and thence ‘to Dublin,:where his son 
received his education, Of the origin of this family the 
author of “ Bertram” gave the following account :— 


“In the reign of Louis XIV. the carriage of a Catholic lady of 
rank was stopped by the driver discovering that a child was lying 
in the street, The lady brought him home, and, as he was never 
claimed, considered and treated him as her child: he was richly 
dressed, but no trace was furnished, by himself or otherwise, that 
could lead to the discovery of his parents or connexions. As the 
lady was a devotee, she brought him up a strict Catholic, and being 
puzzled for a name for hita, = borrowed one from a religious com- 
munity, ‘les Mathurins,’ of whom there is mention in the ‘Jewish 
Spy,’ and who were then of sufficient importance to give their name 
to a street in Paris, ‘le Rue des Mathurins.’ In spite of all the 
good lady’s pains, and maugre his nom de caresse, my ancestof was 
perverse enough to turn Protestant, and became pastor to a Hugonot 
congregation In Paris, where he sojourned, and begat two sons. 
While € was amusing himself in this manner, the king and pere La 
Chaise were amusing themselves with exterminati the Pro- 
testants ; and about the time of the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, Maturin was shut up in the Bastille, where he was left for 
twenty-six years ; I suppose to give him time to reflect on the con- 
troverted points, and make up his mind at leisure. With all these 
advantages he continued quite untractable: so that the Catholics, 
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finding the case desperate, gave him his liberty. There was no dan- 

er, however, of his abusing this indulgence: for, owing to the 
pk Fen etting accidentally to bring him fuel, during the winters 
of his confinement, and a few other agremens of his situation, the 

oor man had lost the use of his limbs, and was a cripple for life, 
He accompanied some of his former flock, who had been grievously 
scattered, tc Ireland, and there unexpectedly found Madame M, 
and his two sons, who had made their escape there via Holland. 
Here he lived and died; his surviving son obtained the deanery 
of Killala, and his grandson that of St. Patrick’s: the dean of St. 
Patrick's was my grandfather. An old French lady, who lived in 
Bishop-street a few years since, was in possession of some of his 
infant finery; and I have heard that the lace, though sorely tar- 
nished, was remarkably fine. I possessed formerly an immense mass 


‘ of the emigrant’s manuscripts: they were a acat in Latin, a few 


in French. He certainly was-a man of very various erudition. 
The dean of St. Patrick’s was an able mathematician.” 


Maturin died in November, 1746, having held the deanery 
for little more than twelve months. 

‘ John Hawkey, admitted a scholar of the University -of 
Dublin in 1723, and one of the most profound classical 
critics produced by Ireland, opened a school in 1746 
in Grafton-street, near the PS ag His. first publica- 
tion, a translation of Xenophon’s Anabasis, was fol- 
lowed by editions of the following classics: Virgilius, 1745, 
dedicated “ viris admodum eruditis, egregusque literarum fau- 
toribus, preeposito soclisque senioribus academiz S.S. et indi- 
vidue Trinitatis, juxta Dublin, ob insignem erga se munificen- 
tiam;” Horatius, 1745, dedicated to primate Hoadly; Terentius, 
1745, dedicated to the earl of Chesterfiel#; Juvenal et Per- 
sius, 1746, dedicated to Mordecai Cary, bishop of Killala ; and 
Sallustius, 1747. Harwood and Dibdin, the most competent 
classical bibliographers, have highly extolled the beauty and 
accuracy of these editions, which were issued “ E typographia 
Academiz,” containing the author’s text, together with the 
“lectiones variantes notabiliores.” Hawkey also projected 
the publication of the works of Cicero in twenty volumes, uni- 
form with his previous editions; this work:was not, however, ex- 
ecuted. In 1747 appeared his edition of * Paradise Lost,com- 
pared with the authentick editions and revised by John Hawkey, 
editor of the Latin classics,” which was followed in 1752 b 
the “ Paradise Regained,” and smaller poems of Milton ; bot 
these editions, according to the learned English critic, the 
rev. Henry J. Todd, are “ highly to be valued for their ac- 
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curacy ;” and it is worthy of remark as indicative of the state 
of literary taste in Ireland at the time, that six editions of 
Milton’s works were published in Dublin between 1747 and 
1762. Hawkey* died in Grafton-street in 1759; his son, 
the rev. Samuel Pullein Hawkey, was appointed master of the 
free school of Dundalk, and published in 1788 a translation 
of the “Gallic and civil wars of Cesar,” dedicated to the 


‘bishop of Derry. Although the most learned critics have 


concurred in eulogizing Hawkey’s erudition, so neglected has 
our literary history hitherto been, that the present is the only 
account extant of the works published by him and his son. 

In Grafton-street was the residence of Richard Colley, esq., 
of Castle Carberry, created baron of Mornington in 1746,and de- 
serving of notice as grandfather of the late duke of Wellington. 
His lordship, who was the first of his family who assumed the 
name of Wellesley, died at his house here in January, 1758, 
and was succeeded by his more talented son Garret, first earl of 
Mornington, who resided in this street until the year 1763. _ 

Of the residents in Grafton-street in the last century few 
were better known in the city than Samuel Whyte, of whom 
no account has hitherto been given, although he published 
several works, and founded a school which maintained a high 
reputation for nearly seventy years. 

Samuel Whyte, natural son of captain Solomon Whyte, 
deputy governor of the Tower of London, first saw the light 
about the year 1733, under circumstances chronicled as fol. 
lows by himself :— 

«Born premature, such the all-wise decree, 
Loud shriek’d the storm, and mountains ran the sea ; 


Ah! what, sweet voyager! in that dreadful hour, 
Avail’d thy blooming youth ; thy beauty’s pow’r ? 





* Hawkey’e wife was sister of the rev. Samuel Pullein, A.M., author 
of “An Essay on the culture of silk; treating, 1, Of planting mul- 
berry trees ; 2, On hatching and rearing silk-worms; 3. On obtaining 
their silk and breed ; 4, On reeling their silk pods; for the use of the 
American colonies,” 8vo, London, 1758. ‘Observations towards a 
method of preserving the seeds of plants in a state fit for vegetation 
during long voyages,” 8vo. London, 1760. ‘*A new improved silk- 
reel,” Philosophical Transactions, 1759; ‘* Of a particular species of 
cocoon, or silk pod from America,” ib. In consequence of these publi- 
cations, considerable numbers of mulberry trees were planted in the 
ones os eo pe for the purpose of propagating silk-worms. Pullein 
vu author 0 several poetical productions, including a translation of 
= 8 Bombyx or the silk-worm, 8vo. Dublin, 1750; and London : 

753 his version will not, however, bear comparison with that published 
some years since by another Irish writer, the rey. Francis Mahony. 
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She died !—her breast with double anguish torn, 
And, her sole care, I first drew breath forlorn. 
Her nurse, when female aid was most requir’d, 
Faithful to death, kiss’d, bless’d her and expir’d ; 
The stout ship braved the elemental strife, 

And the good crew preserv’d my little life. 
Lerpool receiv’d and foster’d me a while, 

Call’d, thrice repuls’d, thence to Hibernia’s isle.” 


Solomon Whyte’s sister married Dr. hema Chamberlaine, 
prebend of Rathmichael, archdeacon of Glendaloch, and rector 
of St. Nicholas without ; their daughter, Frances Chamber- 
laine, who became the wife of Thomas Sheridan in 1747, is 
well known as authoress of “ Sidney Biddulph,” and “ Nour- 


jahad.” Samuel Whyte received his education from Samuel 


Edwards, the most eminent Dublin schoolmaster of his day, 
at whose academy in Golden-lane he was placed as a boarder, 
after leaving which he paid a visit, to London, of which he has 
left the following reminiscence, which is the more interesting 
as being, we believe, the only account preserved of the latter 
days of the benevolent laureate’s daughter :— 


*‘ Cibber, the elder, had a daughter named Charlotte, who also 
took to the stage; her subsequent life was one continued series of 
misfortune, afflictions and distress, which she sometimes contrived 
a little to alleviate by the productions of her pen. About the year 
1755, she had worked up anovel for the press, which the writer ac- 
companied his friend the bookseller to hear read; she was at this 
time a widow, having been married to one Charke, a musician, long 
since dead. Her habitation was a wretched thatched hovel, situated 
on the way to Islington in the purlieys of Clerkenwell Bridewell, 
not very distant from the new river head, where at that time it was 
usual for the scavengers to leave the cleansings of the streets, and 
the priests of Cloacina to deposit the offerings from the temples of 
that all-worshipped Power. The night preceding a heavy rain had 
fallen, which rendered this extraordinary seat of the muses almost 
inaccessible, so that in our approach we got our white stockings in- 
veloped with mud up to the very calves, which furnished an appear- 
ance much in the present (1790) fashionable style of half boots. We 
knocked at the door (not attempting to pull the latch-string) which 
was opened by a tall, meagre, ragged figure, with a blue apron, in- 
dicating, what else we might have doubted, the feminine gender. A . 
these model for the Copper captain’s tattered landlady ; that deplora- 

le exhibition of the fair sex, in the comedy of Rule-a-wife. She 
with a torpid voice and hungry smile desired us to walk in. The first 
object that presented itself was a dresser, clean, it must be confessed, 
and furnished with three or four coarse delf plates, two brown 
platters, and underneath an earthen pipkin and a black pitcher with a 


“ 
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snip out of it. ‘To the right we pereeived and bowed to the mistress 
of the mansion sitting on a maimed chair under the mantle piece, by 
a fire, merely sufficient to put us in mind of starving. On one ho 

sat a monkey, which by way of welcome chattered at us going in; 
on the other a tabby cat, of melancholy aspect ! and at our author's 
feet on the flounce of her dingy petticoat reclined a dog, almost a 
skeleton! he raised his shagged head and eagerly staring with his 
bleared eyes, saluted us with a snarl. ‘Have done, Fidele! these are 
friends.’ The tone of her voice was not harsh ; it had something in 
it humbled and disconsolate; a mingied effort of authority and 
pleasure. Poor soul! few were her visitors of that description— 
no wonder the creature barked! A magpie poate on the top 
rung of her chair, not an uncomely ornament! and on her lap was 
placed a mutilated pair of bellows, the pipe was gone, an advan- 
tage in their present office, they served as a suceedaneum for a 
writing desk, on which lay displayed her hopes and treasure, the 
manuscript of her novel. Her ink-stand was a broken tea-cup, the 
pen worn to a stump; she had but one! A rough deal board, with 


three hobbling supporters, was brought for our convenience, on | 


which without further ceremony we contrived to sit down and en- 
tered upon business. The work was read, remarks made, alterations 
agreed to and thirty guineas demanded for the copy. The squalid 
handmaiden, who had been an attentive listener, stretched forward 
her tawny length of neck with an eye of anxious expectation! 
The bookseller offered, five! Our authoress did not appear hurt ; 
disappointments had rendered her mind callous; however some al- 
tercation insued. This was the writer’s first initiation into the 
mysteries of bibliopolism and the state of authorcraft. He, 
seeing both sides ete ogcemt at length interposed, and at his in- 
stance the wary haberdasher of literature doubled his first proposal 
with this nel | bye that his friend present would pay a moiety 
andrun one half the risk; which was agreed to. ‘Thus matters 
were accommodated, seemingly to the satisfaction of all parties ; 
the lady’s original stipulation of fifty copies for herself being pre- 
’ Viousl acceded to. Such is the story of the once admired daughter 

of Colley Cibber, poet laureate and patentee of Drury-lane, who 
was born in affluence and educated with care and tenderness, her ser- 
vants in livery, and a splendid = age at her command, with swarms 
of time-serving sycophants o shousty buzzing in her train; yet 
unmindfal of her advantages and improvident in her pursuits, she 
finished the career of her miserable existence on a dunghill. The 
account given of this unfortunate woman is nee | correct in every 


particular, of which, except the circumstance of her death, the 
writer himself was an eye-witness.” 


At Dublin, where his father had fixed his residence, Samuel 
Whyte found attached friends in his relatives the Sheridans, 
with whom he lived on terms of close intimacy. The affair of 
the Douglas medal; of which Whyte gives the following ac- 
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count, shews that Sheridan entertained no mean idea of the 
talents of his young relative :— 


« When the tragedy of Douglas first came out, Mr. Sheridan, 
then manager of the Dublin theatre, received a printed copy of it 
from London, which having, according to custom, previously 
read to his company, he cast for representation; for it is true he 
highly admired it, and apprized the performers, it was his intention 
to give the author his third nights, as if the play had been originally 
brought out at his own house ; an unprecedented act of liberality in the 
manager, which, it was thought, would be wonderfully productive to 
the author. The first night, as the play had received the sanction of 
a British audience, the house was crammed, and the second Bight 
kept pace with the first. The printers meanwhile were not idle ; 
it now issued from the Irish press, and, unfortunately for the poor 
author, a dissenting clergyman, with an ecclesiastical anathema 
against him annexed, Things instantly took a new turn; the play 
was reprobated, and considered as a profanation of the clerical cha- 
racter ; a faction was raised against it, and the third night, which 
was expected to be an overflow, fell miserably short of expenses, 
The manager was in an awkward predicament; he was the cause of 
raising expectations, at least innocently, that could not be an- 
swered ; and stood committed to the author and his friends in a 
business which unforeseen accidents had utterly defeated. An un- 
feeling mind might have let it rest there; but it was not an unfeelin 
mind that dictated the measure, Something must be done: an 
though the writer of this account was at the time a very youn 
man, Mr. Sheridan was pleased to communicate to him his difficul- 
ties on the occasion. ‘The first idea was to write a friendly letter to 
the rev. author, and accompany it with a handsome piece of plate, 
To this I took the liberty to object, for, as 1 understood he was not 
a family man, it might run him to expence in showing it ; which, in 
such a case, was a very natural piece of vanity, and surely in 
itself no way reprehensible. I rather thought something he could 
conveniently carry about with him Wwoulll afiswer better; suppose 
a piece of gold in the way of a medal, Mr, Sheridan thanked 
me for the hint, and advising with Mr. Robert Calderwood (of 
Cork-hill), a silyersmith of the first eminence, a man of letters also 
and good taste, he threw out the very same idea, influenced by 
retty much the same reasons. It was executed accordingly ; the 
intrinsic value somewhere about twenty guineas. On one side was 
engraved a laurel wreath, and on the reverse, as nearly as I remem- 
ber, at the distance of almost forty years, the following inscription : 
‘Thomas Sheridan, manager of the Theatre royal, Smock-alley, 
Dublin, presents this small token of his gratitude to the author of 
Douglas, for his having enriched the stage with a perfect tragedy.’ © 
Soon after I carried it with me to London, and through the favor 
of Lord Macartney, it was delivered to the minister, Lord Bute, 
for his countryman, the author of Douglas. But even this also 
he was near being deprived of; on the road, a few miles from Lon- 
don, I was stopped by highwaymen, and preserved the well-meant 
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offering, by the sacrifice of my purse, at the imminent peril of my 
life. It was considered merely as a sort of compensation for the 
disappointment in regard of the third night’s profits, and certainly 


no proof of ostentation in the manager.” 


Johnson’s mistaken view of this subject, and his ungracious 
conduct’ towards Sheridan, to whose exertions he ice 
owed his pension, have been detailed as follows by Boswell 


under the year 1772 :— 


« Johnson.—Sheridan is a wonderful admirer of the tragedy of 
Douglas, and presented its author with a gold medal. Some years 
‘ago, at a coffee-house in Oxford, I called to him, ‘ Mr. Sheridan, 

Mr. Sheridan, how came you to give a gold medal to Home, for 
writing that foolish play?’ This, you see, was wanton and 
insolent; but I meant to be wanton and insolent. A medal 
has no value but as a stamp of merit. And was Sheridan to 
assume to himself the right of giving that stamp? If Sheridan = 
was magnificent enough to bestow a gold medal as an honorary re- eS 
ward of dramatic excellence, he should have requested one of the | 
Universities to choose the person on whom it should be conferred. 
Sheridan had no right to give a stamp of merit: it was counterfeit- 
ing Apollo’s coin.” 

Solomon Whyte’s estates in Longford passed after his 
death in 1757 to Richard Chamberlaine, his nephew. Samuel 
Whyte being thus left but ill provided for, was induced 
by Thomas Sheridan to entertain the idea of establishing 
a school chiefly for the instruction of youth in the English 
language, the cultivation of which had been strenuously ad- 
vocated by Sheridan in his lectures on oratory, noticed in the 
first — of this series. The influence of the Sheridans and 
their relatives having been actively exerted in favor of Whyte, 
he was enabled to open his “ English grammar school,” at 
no. 75, Grafton-street,* in 1758, with considerable éclat, and 
among his first pupils were Richard Brinsley and Alicia, the 
children of his relative Frances Sheridan, who was “ the friend 
and parent of his youth.” Whyte’s elementary treatise on the 
English language, printed in 1761, though not published ill 














* This house is at present numbered 79 Grafton-street ; Whyte’s 


pen ee in aroryr . Moore's father resided in that 
cour ore removal to A and the locality figured 
conspicuously in the soantebine shamaties ak Dublin during the first 


thirty years of the reign of George III. On the opposite side of the 
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1800, exhibits his qualifications for the profession he adopted, 
and his talents were so fully recognized that he was solicited 
in 1759 to accept the professorship of the English language 
in the Hibernian Academy, founded in that year on the plan 
laid down by Sheridan. Conceiving, however, that the latter 
had not been honorably treated by the managers of the insti- 
tution, he declined the proffered chair, and applied himself 
assiduously to the business of his own establishment, which 
advanced so rapidly in reputation that before it had been 
many years founded he was enabled to reckon among his 

upils the sons and daughters of the principal families in 
Treland, When the pressure of accumulated difficulties 
obliged Thomas Sheridan to retire to France, Whyte en- 
deavoured to repay the obligations which he owed to his chief 
friend and benefactor. He not only rendered him pecuniary 
assistance while abroad, but also, although himself a principal 
creditor, by great exertions in 1766 procured for Sheridan 
the benefit of a statute then pending for the relief of debtors. 
Having failed to obtain the signatures of any of.the other 
creditors Whyte presented his petition, since only by him- 


self, to the house of commons, by whom it was unanimously 
referred to a parliamentary committee, which Whyte was 


ordered to attend :— 


“The late lord viscount Doneraile, and the present (1800) lord 
viscount Northland, his earliest and most steady patrons, then in 
the Commons, received him at the door, and taking him by the hand 
announced him to the committee, saying, ‘ Here comes the worthy 
petitioner for Mr. Sheridan.’ This was an encouraging reception, 
and the prelude to a more signal in8tante of favor in the sequel. 
Standing at the foot of the table, the book, as is the usage, was 
handed to him; but the test of an affidavit was dispensed with. 
Mr. Tottenham immediatély rose, and addressing the chair, expa- 
tiated at some length on the purport of the petition before them, 
and the extraordinary circumstance of its introduction to the house. 
A creditor petitioning the legislature in behalf of his debtor, he 
observed, was very much out of the usual course, and the single in- 
stance of the kind, he believed, that ever solicited the attention of 
parliament. Among other encomiums, of which he was by no 
means sparing, he said, it was a spirited and laudable exertion of 
friendship, evidently phreeetia from a disinterested principle, and 
in his opinion merited particular consideration and respect, adding, 
‘I therefore move you, that petitioner shall not be put to his oath ; 
but the facts set forth in his petition admitted simply on his word.’ 
His motion was seconded by an instantaneous ay, ay! without a 
dissenting voice. A few questions were then put, purely as it were 
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for form’s sake, and petitioner was dismissed with repeated testimo- 
nies of applause and congratulations of success. The creditors, 
most likely, either did not wish or imagine he would carry his 
point ; for when they found the business effected, they appeared in 
a combination to abuse him ; and not only reproached him for med- 
dling, as they called it, but affected to look upon him as responsible 
to them for the whole of their respective demands; because, as 
they alleged, he had without their concurrence had recourse to 
parliament to their prejudice, and deprived them of the means of 
prosecuting their just claims. Some of them actually consulted 
counsel, and took steps for the ose of compelling him to pay 
them out of his own pocket, The idea may be now laughed at; 
but the thing was very seriously menaced; and in his situation, 
unhackneyed as he was in the ways of men’; of a profession too 
of all others the most exposed to anxiety and trouble, with at best 
very inadequate compensation, it must have been an accumulated 
grievance, and their vindictive malice not a little alarming,” 


Whyte’s son gives the following details of the subsequent 
relations of his father with Sheridan, whose difficulties were 
perpetually augmented by his own unswerving principles, of 
rectitude :— , 


** The point boing mpoxpentadly obtained, Mr. Sheridan quitted 
France, where he had been deserted by all his wealthy and pro- 
testing friends, whom his warm prosperity had graced ; and was 
once more happily restored to his native land. He arrived in Dub- 
lin the latter end of October 1766, and on Monday, February 2nd 
following, appeared at Crow-street in Hamlet, ae continued per- 
forming there for fourteen nights, with his usual eclat, ending with 
Maskwell in the Double Dealer, for his own benefit. That day, 
after dinner, he consulted my father, on the subject of calling a 
meeting of his creditors, a point he had sometimes in contempla- 
tion. My father warmly opposed it; conceiving it likely to in- 
volve him in fresh embarrassments, by exciting expectations which 
could not be gratified, and by implicated promises again endanger 
his personal safety, notwithstanding the measures recently adopted ; 
upon the whole, as savoring more of ostentation, to which my father 
was in all cases particularly averse, than any good it could pos- 
sibly produce. Perhaps his sincere wishes for the real honor of 
Mr. Sheridan, coinciding with a disposition naturally zealous, made 
him over earnest in his remonstrances; some friends present not 
seeing, or, in compliment to Mr. Sheridan, not choosing to see the 
affair in the light my father took it, over-ruled the ents he 
offered, and confirmed Mr. Sheridan in his purpose; however he 
acknowledged the propriety of being guarded; and on Tuesday, 
March the 24th, 1767, the following advertisement: appeared in 
Faulkner’s Journal: ‘ Mr. Sheridan desires to meet his creditors 
at the Music-hall, in Fishamble-street, on Thursday the 2nd of April, 
at one o'clock, in order to concert with them the most speedy and 
effectual method for disposing of his effects and making a dividend.’ 
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My father attended, as Mr. Sheridan made it a point ; but purposely 
delayed till the business of the congress was nearly settled, that he 
might not be called on for his opinion. Soon after his entrance, 
Mr. Sheridan, who was on the look out, accosted him, ‘Sam! 
I am glad to see you are come’—my father bowed— I perceive 
you are not satisfied with the measure.’ ‘ Indeed, sir, I am 
not.’ Mr. Sheridan paused, and perhaps on reflection, when 
too late, was convinced he had taken a precipitate step. A cool- 
ness succeeded between the two: friends; this was fomented 
by the officiousness of others, which occasioned a disunion: of 
some continuance ; but not the smallest appearance of animosity 
or recrimination occurred on either side; their spirit-was above it; 
on the contrary, many acts of kindness and mutual good offices 
took place in the interval, which showed a wish for the restoration 
of amity on both sides, if any one about them had been honest 
enough to promote it. My father, still bearing in mind the obliga- 
tion he owed to Mrs. Sheridan, who was the friend and parent of 
his youth, continued, without abatement, his attachment to her 
children ; they, on a proper oecasion, interposed; the parties were 
brought together, and their difference no more was remembered. 
It is to this difference between Mr. Sheridan and him, my father 
alludes in his elegy on the instability of affection, which stands the 
third in order in the new edition of his poems :— 


* One friend, one chosen friend, I once possess d, 
And did Fin the hour of trial-fail ? 
Still be his virtues, his deserts confessed ; 
But o’er bis lapses, Memory, drop. the veil.’ 


The last office of kindness. he had it in his power to render him, 
was at his lodgings in Frith-street, Soho. He supported him from 
his apartment down stairs, and helped him into the carriage that 
took hin?to Margate, where, the ninth day after, death obliterated 
every thing—but his virtues.” 


His illustrious pupil, Moore, has left the following no- 
tices of Whyte, whom he addressed in one of his earliest 
poetical attempts as the ‘‘ heaven-born votary of the laurel’d 
Nine :” 


*¢ As soon as I was old enough to encounter the crowd of a1 
school, it was determined that I should go to the best then in Du 
lin,—the grammar school of the well known Samuel Whyte, whom a 
reputation of more than thirty years’ standing had placed, at that 
time, at the head of his profession. So early as the year 1758, a boy 
had been entrusted to this gentleman’s care, whom, after a few-years’ 
trial of his powers, he pronounced to be ‘ a most incorrigible dunce.’ 
This boy was no other than the afterwards celebrated Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan ; and so far from being ashamed of his mistake, 
my worthy schoolmaster had the sense often to mention the 
circumstance, as an instance of the difficulty and rashness of forming 
any judgment of the future capacity of children: ©The circum: 
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stance of my having happened to be under the same schoolmaster 
with Sheridan, though at so distant an interval, has led the writer 
of a professed memoir of my life, prefixed to the Zwickau edition of 
my works, into rather an amusing mistake :—‘ His talents,’ he is 
pleased to say of me, ‘dawned so early, and so great attention was 
paid to his education by his tutor, Sheridan, that,’ &c. &c. The 
talent for recitation and acting which I had so very early manifested, 
was the talent, of all others, which my new schoolmaster was most 
inclined to encourage ; and it was not long before I attained the 
honor of being singled out by him on days of public examination, as 
one of his most successful and popular exhibitors,—to the no small 
jealousy, as may be “tm of all other mammas, and the great 
glory ofmy own. AsI looked particularly infantine for my age, the 
wonder was, of course, still more wonderful. ‘Oh, he is an old 
little crab,’ said one of the rival Cornelias, on one occasion of this 
kind, ‘he can’t be less than eleven or twelve years of age.’ ‘Then, 
madam,’ said a gentleman rm next her, who was slightly ac- 
quainted with our family, ‘ if that is the case, he must have been four 
years old before he was born.’ This answer, which was reported to my 
mother, won her warm heart towards that gentleman for ever after. 
To the drama and all connected with it, Mr. nO had been through 
his whole life warmly devoted, having lived in habits of intimacy with 
the family of Brinsley Sheridan, as well as with most of the other 
ornaments of the Irish stage in the middle of the last century. 
Among his private pupils, too, he had to number some of the most 
distinguished of our people of fashion, both male and female ; and 
of one of the three beautiful misses gies cowl who had been 
under his tuition, a portrait hung in his drawing-room. In the 
direction of those private theatricals which were at that time 
so fashionable among the higher circles in Ireland, he had 
always a leading share. Besides teaching and training the 
young actors, he took frequently a part in the dramatis 
persone himself; and either the prologue or epilogue was 
generally furnished by his pen. Among the most memorable of 
the theatricals which he assisted in, may be mentioned the per- 
formance of the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ at Carton, the seat of the duke 
of Leinster, on which occasion the rev. dean Marley, who was af- 
terwards bishop of Waterford, besides performing the part of Lockit 
in the opera, recited a prologue of which he was himself the author, 
The Peachum of the night was lord Charlemont ; the Lucy, lad 
Louisa Conolly ; and Captain Morris hs know not whether the ad- 
mirable song writer) was the Macheath. At the representation of 
‘Henry the Fourth,’ by most of the same party, at Castletown, a 
oe written by my schoolmaster had the high honor of being 
elivered by that distinguished Irishman, Hussey Burgh; and on 





* Daughters of sir William Montgomery, bart. Eliza, the eldest, 
married lord Mountjoy; Barbara, the second, became the hon. Mrs. 
Beresford ; and Anne, the youngest, was subsequently marchioness of 
Townshend. Moore’s above remarks, relative to himself, are confirmed 
by the reference to his acting in the verses quoted at p. 32. 
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another occasion, when the masque of Comus was played at Carton,* 
his muse was associated with one glorious in other walks than those 
of rhyme—the prologue of the piece being announced as ‘ written 
by Mr. Whyte, and the epilogue by the rt. hon. Henry Grattan.’ 
It has been remarked, and I think truly, that it would be difficult to 
name any eminent public man, who had not, at some time or other, 
tried his hand at verse; and the only signal exception to this re- 
mark is said to have been Mr. Pitt. Tn addition to his private 
pupils in the dilettante line of theatricals, Mr. Whyte was occa- 
sionally employed in giving lessons on elocution to persons who 
meant to make the stage their profession, One of these, a very 
pretty and interesting girl, Miss Campion, became afterwards a 
popular actress both in Dublin and London. She continued, I 
think, to take instructions of him in reading even after she had 
made her appearance on the me ; and one day, while she was with 
him, a messenger came into the school to say that ‘Mr. Whyte 
wanted Tommy Moore in the drawing-room.’ A summons to the 
master’s house (which stood detached away from the school on the 
other side of a — was at all times an event; but how great 
was my pride, delight, and awe,—for I looked upon actors then as 
a race of superior beings,—when I found I had been summoned for 
no less a purpose than to be introduced to Miss. Campion, and to 
have the high honour of reciting to her ‘ Alexander’s Feast.’ The 
pride of being thought worthy of appearing before so celebrated a 
person took possession of all my thoughts. I felt my heart beat as 
I walked through the streets, not only with the expectation of meet- 
ing her, but with anxious doubts whether, if I,did happen to 
meet her, she would condescend to recognise me; and 5 be at 
last the happy moment did arrive, and she made me a 
gracious bow in passing, I question if a salute from Corinne, 
when on her way to be crowned in the Capitol, would in after days 
have affected me half so much. Whyte’s connection, indeed, with 
theatrical people was rather agajpst his success in the way of his 
profession ; as many parents were apprehensive, lest, being so fond 
of the drama himself, he might inspire too much the same taste in 
his pupils. As for me, it was thought hardly possible that I could 
escape being made an actor ; and my poor mother, who, sanguinely 
speculating on the speedy removal of the Catholic disabilities, had 
destined me to the bar, was frequently doomed to hear prognostics 
of my devotion of myself to the profession of the stage,” 
* * * bd 


“On our days of public examination which were, if I recollect, 
twice a year, there was generally a large attendance of the parents 
and friends of the boys; and on the particular day I allude to, all 
the seats in the area of the room being occupied, my mother and a 
few other ladies were obliged to go up into one of the galleries that 
surrounded the school, and there sit or stand as they could. When 





* Moore is here mistaken: of the performance above alluded to, which 
took place at Marlay, the particulars will be found in the In1su Quar- 
TERLY Review, Vol. 1., 312. 
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the reading class to which I belonged, and of which I had obtained 
the first was called up, some of the boys in it who were much 
older and nearly twice as tall as myself, not liking what they deemed 
the disgrace of having so little a fellow at the head of the class, when 
standing up before the audience all placed themselves above me. 
Though feeling that this was unjust, I adopted the plan which, ac- 
cording to Corneille, is that.of ‘l’‘honnéte homme trompé,’ namely, 
‘ne dire mot,—and was submitting without a word to what I saw 
the master himself did not oppose, when to my surprise, and, I must 
say, shame, I heard my mother’s voice breaking the silence, and 
saw her stand forth in the opposite gallery, while every eye in the 
room was turned towards her, and in a firm, clear tone (though in 
reality she was ready to sink with the effort), address herself to, the 
enthroned schoolmaster on the injustice she saw about to be perpe- 
trated. It required, however, but very few words to rouse his at- 
tention to my wrongs. The big boys were obliged to descend from 
their usurped elevation, while I, ashamed a little of the exhibition 
which I thought my mother had made of herself, took my due station 
atthe head of the class.” 


Whyte’s taste for the drama and for poetry was early de- 
veloped. In 1761 he had prepared two tragedies, the first 
of which was founded on the story of Abradatas and Pan- 
thea, in Xenoplion’s Cyropedia; the plot of the second 
was identical with that of Walpole’s “ Mysterious mo- 
ther.” A character in one of these plays had been written 
expressly for Sheridan, who undertook to perform it and to 
have the whole advantageously cast for representation, but 
Whyte committed both tragedies to the flames, together with 
some treatises which he had composed on English grammar. 
He could not, however, so readily divest himself of. his 
attachment to poetry; and at night, after the labors of his 
school had been concluded, he spent many solitary hours in 
composing what he vainly supposed would become “ immortal 
verse.” The first fruits of these labors appeared in 1772 in 
a large — volume of more than 500 pages, entitled “‘ The 
Shamrock: or Hibernian cresses. A collection of poems, 
songs, epigrams, &c. Latin as well as English, the original 
production of Ireland. To which are subjoined Thoughts 
on the prevailing system of school education, respect- 
ing young ladies as well as gentlemen, with tical 
proposals for a reformation. By Samuel’ Whyte, Principal 
of the English primar school. Dublin: Printed by R. 
Marchbank, in Cole’s-alley, Castle-street.” This work was 
published by a very large subseription, and the editor boasted 
that two-thirds of the verse and the entire of the prose and 
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notes had been contributed by himself. At the annual exami- 
nations, Whyte* usually had a play performed by his pupils, 
and in general the specimens of youthful proficiency exhibited 
on those occasions were quite marvellous. ‘Thus, in the pro- 
logue to the tragedy of Cato in 1771, the speaker in ad- 
dressing the audience, says— 


« We plead our years too—I am, sirs, only seven, 
Our Marcia’s nine, her father scarce eleven: 
But with great Cato’s sentiments impress’d, 
Honor and filial reverence fill each breast.” 


Whyte’s pupils first performed this play on Christmas-eve, 
1771, at the little theatre in Capel-street, for the entertain- 
ment of their private friends. ‘The marquis of Kildare one 
morning on the stage started the thought, that if these boys 
_— their play for the public at large, and money were 
taken at the doors (which was not done at first), the profits 
might be applied to some of the charitable institutions of 


= 





* A Dublin writer in 1586 eulogises as follows another schoolmaster 
of the same name: ‘‘In the west end of the churchyard (of St. Canice, 
Kilkenny), of late have been founded a grammar schoole by the. right 
honorable Pierce or Peter Butler, erle of Ormond and Ossorie, and by 
his wife the countesse of Ormond, the ladie Margaret fitz Gerald, sister 
to Girald fitz Girald, the earle of Kildare that last was. Out of which 
schoole have sprouted such proper impes, through the painefull dili- 
gence and the laboursome indwstrie ef a famous lettered man, M. Peter 
White (sometime fellow of Oriall college, in Oxford, and schoolemaister 
in Kilkennie) as generallie the whole weale publike of Ireland, and es- 
peciallie the southerne parts of that island, are greatly thereby fur- 
thered. This gentleman’s method in training up youth was rare and 
singular, framing the education according to the scholer’s veine. If 
he found him free, he would bridle him like a wise Isocrates from his 
booke ; if he perceived him to be dull, he would spur him forward ; if 
he understood that he were the worse for beating, he would win him 
with rewards: finallie, by interlasing studie with recreation, sorrow 
with mirth, paine with pleasure, sowernesse with sweetnesse, roughnesse 
with mildnesse, he had so good successe in schooling his pupils, as in 
good sooth I may boldlie bide by it, that in the realme of Ireland was 
no grammar schoole so good, in England I am well assured none better. 
And bicause it was my happie hap (God and my parents be thanked) 
to have been one of his. crue, I take it to stand with my dutie, sith I 
may not stretch my abilitie in requiting his good turnes, yet to manifest 
my good will in remembering his paines. And certes, I acknowledge 
myselfe so much bound and beholding to him and his, as for his sake I 
reverence the meanest stone. cemented in the wals of that famous 


schoole,” 
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Dublin. Stuart, an actor, and a great oddity, et g the 
marquis on the shoulder, with ‘a good move, my lord.’— 
‘Why, I think it is, Mr. Stuart,’ repeated lord Kildare, with 
the sense and good humor of his natural character. The re 


was adopted, and succeeded to the delight of every feeling 
mind,” ; 


The dramatis persone were as follow :— 


‘' THEATRE ROYAL, CROW-STREBT, 


«For the relief of the confined debtors in the different Mar- 
shalsea, on Thursday, the 2nd of January, 1772, will be pearemess 
by the young gentlemen of the English grammar school, Grafton- 
street, the tragedy of Oaro. Cato, Master Whyte. Lucius, Master 
George Carleton. Sempronius, Master John Bird. Juba, Master 
Anthony Gore. Syphax, Master Marnell. Marcus, Master William 
Holmes. Portius, Master Lynam Decius, Master William Irvine. 
Lucia, Master Gibson, Marcia, Master Nugent. With an occa- 
sional prologue, by Master Richard Holmes. Dancing, between the 
acts, by Master M‘Neil; and singing, by Master Bird. After the 
play, by particular desire, Dryden Alexindét’s Feast, to be spoken 

y Master Whyte. Boxes, lls. 4}d. Pit, 5s. 5d, Gallery, 3s. 3d. 
Second gallery, 2s. 2d. Stewards to the charity: Marquis of 
Kildare, earl of Bellamont, and lord Dunluce.” 


The three Misses Montgomery, —r styled “ the. three 


Graces,” superintended the decorations ; the band was entirely 
composed of gentlemen, and captain French and captain 
‘Tisdal stood sentry on the stage. The receipts of the night, 
amounting to £262 5s, 8d., were applied to procuring the 
liberation of eighty poor debtors from the Marshalsea. The 
annual dramatic performances at Whyte’s academy, and the 
subsequently distinguished career of many of the juvenile 
actors who en eed in them, are alluded to as follows in 
Master Benjamin Nun’s address to his school-fellows, at a 


public July examination (1790), the speaker having just com- 
pleted his tenth year : 


** How many here, these thirty years, have been 
The little actors in this weed scene ! 


Here as the friend, the hero or the sage, 
Given the fair prospect of their future age ! 
How many here performed the mimick play, 
Like Tommy Moore, the Roscius of the day! 


y 
While echoing plaudits shook that Soomied sloin! 
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Less pleasing cares theit present thoughts engage ; 
Less pure ambition rules their riper age. 

Some, rais’d aloft, who in the state preside, 

To their own gain the nation’s councils guide. 
Some, on whose lips a crowd of clients dwell, 
Swallow the fish and give to each a shell. 

On India some, or Afric’s groaning shores, 

From human sufferings heap their guilty stores : 
While some at home obnoxious places hold, 
And part with honest fame for ribbands, chains, and gold ! 
But happier some a better task pursue, 

With gospel showers the barren land bedew, 
Amorg the sick their healing cares dispense, 

Teach the young mind to ripen into sense, 

Extract its riches from the generous soil, 

Or crowd their native ports with foreign spoil ; 

On formless matter life and shape bestow, 

With new delights the paths of science strew, 

Or active, urge the manufacturing band, 

While hundreds hang on their supporting hand,” 


Whyte’s gratification in thus publicly exhibiting the re- 
sults of his scholastic labors, was alloyed by the know- 
ledge that the ill-suecéss in life of some of his pu- 
pils had been ascribed to the taste for theatricals with 
which they had early been imbued at his academy. 
With a view of discountenancing such aspersions, lie 


wrote and published in 1790 a poem entitled “ The 


Theatre, a didactic essay ; in the course of which are pointed 
out the rocks and shoals to which deluded adventurers are in- 
evitably exposed.” In 1792 Whyte’s collected poems were 

ublished by subscription under the editorship of his son 
Kdward Athenry Whyte, who became a partner with his father 
in the management of the academy ;* this volume, which 
passed through four editions, was the premium generally pre- 





* In addition to his poems, Whyte also published the following 
works: ‘‘ Miscellanea nova; containing, amidst a variety of other mat- 
ters, curious and interesting, remarks on Boswell’s Johnson; with con- 
siderable additions, and some new anecdotes of that extraordinary 
character: a critique on Burger’s Leonora; in which she is clearly. 
proved of English extraction; and an introductory essay on the art of 
reading and ing in c,” 1800. The Beauties of History,” 2 
vols. 12mo, addressed to the Hon. Mrs. Beresford. ‘‘ The Juvenile En- 
ad ggg ‘‘ Matho; or, the Cosmotheoria puerilis,” edited by 8S. 

hyte, and addressed to Mrs. Tisdal. Holberg’s Universal History, 
edited by 8S. Whyte. ‘{* A short system of rhetoric.” ‘‘ Hints to the 
Age of A ‘* Practical Elocution,” &&. &c. : 
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sented by the author to the most distinguished of his pupils at 
the annual examinations; the prizes given to the less succes- 
sful candidates. consisted of neatly-framed portraits of their 
master, engrayed by Brocas from a painting by Hamilton. 
Whyte felt severely the consequences entailed on Dublin by 
the removal of the resident. nobility and gentry subsequent to 
the Union, which event he survived eleven years, and died 
in Grafton-street, on the 4th of October, 1811. His son 
Edward A. Whyte continued to conduct the business of the 
academy until the year 1824; when he finally closed the 
establishment, and retired to London where he ended his days. 
In the year 1766 a building styled the “ Navigation-house” 
was erected on portion of a vacant plot. of ok, on the Wes- 
tern side of Grafton-street, for the use of the commissioners of 
inland navigation, in pursuance of a statute passed in 1765 
enacting: “That it should be lawful to and for the- cor- 
poration for promoting and carrying on an inland navigation 
in Ireland, to apply so much of the duties vested in them by 
act of parliament, as should be necessary for building and fur- 
nishing a convenient house within the city or county of Dub- 
lin, and furnishing the same with, proper pitta tsi fe fo 
the reception of the said corporation and assistants to sg | 
and assemble in for putting in execution the several powers 
and authorities vested in them ‘by law.” ) 
These commissioners had,,been incorporated in 1752 and 
provided by government-with a large annual revenue for the 
purpose of opening the nayigation of the Shannon. The 
mismanagement and incompetency of the members of the 
corporation were soon rendered apparent by their undertakin 
at nearly the same time, twenty-three different works, mae 
any of which were accomplished ; it having also been found 
that their expenditure of nearly six hundred thousand pounds 
was sitendlel. with comparatively unimportant results, the 
board was dissolved, and an act of parliament passed in 1786 
vested the Navigation-house in the crown. Shortly after this 
enactment, the Irish Académy, which so early as May, 1785; 
had held meetings in the Navigation-house, presented a me- 
morial to the duke of Rutland, lord lieutenant, praying that 
vernment would allow them to occupy the vacant buildin and in 
June, 1787, having received notification that their petition had 
been granted, the Academy received possession of t e house, 
which it continued to hold till the year 1852. This institu- 
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tion was incorporated for the study of polite literature, 
science, and antiquities by letters patent, dated 28th January, 
1786, which recite that Ireland. was “ in ancient times con- 
spicuous for her schools and ‘seminaries of learning, and 
roduced many persons eminent in every branch of science,” 
and that “lately several persons in the city of Dublin had 
met together for their mutual improvement in the: above 
studies, to. which encouragement should “be given every- 
where, especially in Ireland.” . 


“The first society ofthis kind established in the University 
about the year 1782, was called the *Palzosophers.’ Their object 
was the investigation of ancient learning, particularly the fathers 
of the church. Dr. Perceval had just returned from the Continent, 
and introduced the new system of chemistry, then almost totally un- 
known, and little attended to in this country. . The investigation of 
this had excited a kindred zeal in the pursuit of other sciences, and 
Dr. Percival proposed to Dr. Usher to. establish a new society to 

romote it, In the year, 1785, therefore, another association was 
ormed. Their object: was the investigation of science and modern 
literature, and they denominated ‘themselves * Neosophers :’ into 
this, the ‘ Paleosophers’ in a short time merged. They met at each 
other’s houses, dined together once every fortnight, read essays, and — 
debated: they kept regular journals of their fe 3, but pub- 
lished no transactions. From these emanated the Royal Irish Aca. 
demy, combining and enlarging the objects of both the former, and 
having distinct committees for the investigation of science, anti- 

uities,. and polite literature. The original.‘ Neosophers’. were, 

rs, Usher, Marsh, R. Stack, Hall, Young, Hamilton, Waller, 
Kearney, F.T.0.D,, Drs. Perceval and Purcel, M:D.,; Messrs. W. 
Ball and’ W. Preston, barristers.” 


The Rey. Robert Burrowes, F.1.C.D., by authority of the 
Academy, in 1787, gave the following account of the origin 
of the institution:— =i 


“Tn the year 1683 .William Molrast was instrumental in formin 
a society in Dublin similar to the Royal Society in London, of which 
he was an illustrious. member: much might be expected from an 
institution of which ae William Petty was presidentiand Molyneux 
secretary,” had not the. distracted state of the kingdom dispersed 
wilt aneonon aus the: hegiosingroh the’ present cent eben 
out. success: | inning of the t whi 
the early of Pembroke, then lord Seatsinnt, presided over a philo- 
sophical society established'in‘ Dublin college. In the year 1740 
the Physico-historical society, two volumes of whose minutes are 





* Molyneux’s account of ‘this séciety will be found th the third paper 
on the Streets of Dublin, Intsut QuaRTERLY Review, Vol. II. me 
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still extant, was instituted: under their patronage Smith published 
his history of Waterford. And in the year 1772 the antient state 
of Ireland attracted the attention of the Dublin Society, who ap- 
pointed a committee for the express purpose of enquiring into its 
antiquities. The favourable reception their proposals of corres- 
pondence met with abroad evinced a disposition in foreign nations 
to assist the cultivation of this branch of literature, of which the 
Royal Irish Academy acknowledge with gratitude they have al- 
ready received valuable proofs, The meetings of the antiquarian 
committee* after about two years ceased; but the zeal of a very 





* The following reports of the two initiatory meetings of the anti- 
quarian committee of the Dublin Society are now for the _ first 
time published from the manuscript records; ‘‘ Dublin Society, May, 
14, 1772. Resolved, That a standing committee be appointed to 
enquire into the antient state of arts and literature, and into the 
other antiquities of Ireland; to examine the several tracts and 
manuscripts in the possession. of the society which have not been 
published; and also, all other tracts on those subjects, of which the said 
cominittee can obtain the perusal. Resolved, That the said committee 
do consist of the president, vice presidents, the secretaries, the trea- 
surer, and the following members of this society: Lord Charlemont, 
Lord Moira, Sir Lucius O’Brien, bart., Lord Bishop of Cloyne, Lord 
Bishop of Derry, Right Hon. Speaker of the House of Commons, Robert 
French, Esq., Rev. Dr. Leland, — Caldwell, esq., Major Vallancey. 
Resolved, That our worthy member, Sir Lucius O’Brien, bart., be re- 
quested to preside as chairman in the said committee. 

** Monday, 18th May, 1772. At a meeting of the select committee 
of antiquarian, Sir Lucius O’Brien, bart., in the chair—Resolyed, That 
the rev. Dr. Thomas Leland. and Charles Vallancey, esq., be appointed 
secretaries to the committeee for the present year. Resolved, That 
the Rev. Dr. Peter Chaigneau be appointed assistant secretary and 
librarian to this committee for the present year. Resolved, That the 
members of this committee will each subscribe the sum of three 
guineas annually towards the expense of this undertaking, and that the 
same be paid into the hands of our assistant secretary, Dr. Chaigneau. 
Resolved, That this committee will employ Maurice O’Gorman as their 
amanuensis at the rate of five guineas per quarter. Resolved, That the 
appointment of this committee be notified to the publick by an adver- 
tisement in the Dublin Journal, and that a request of the committee be 
made in the said advertisement, that such persons as are desirous and 
have it in their power to assist the committee in their researches, and 
contribute to this national undertaking, will communicate the titles of 
such ancient Irish manuscripts as may be in their hands, and an account 
of such other matcrials as are of, and which they think 
may be useful in forwarding the designs of the committee; directed to 
Dr. Chaigneau at the Dublin Society’s house in Grafton-street.” Having 
been informed by the chevalier Thomas O’Gorman, that the Irish college 
at Paris‘possessed some ancient Irish manuscripts, the committee commu- 
nicated with that institution, which warmly entered into its views, and 
convened a public meeting at their college on 11th March, 1773, presided 
over by Richard Dillon, archbishop and primate of Narbonne, and to 
which all persons connected with Ireland were invited... These pro- 
ceedings resulted in the appointment of an auxiliary branch at Paris, and 
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few of their members stil] continuing has given to the public several 
essays, since comprised into four volumes, entitled Collectanea de 
rebus Hibernicis. About the year 1782 the society from which this 
Academy afterwards arose was established: it consisted of an indefi- 
nite number of members, most of them belonging to the University, 
who at all weekly meetings read essays in turn. Anxious to make 
their labours redound to the honour and advantage of their country, 
they formed a plan more extensive ; and admitting sueh additonal 
names only as might add dignity to their new institution, or by their 

ublications had given sure ground to hope ve from their 
abours, became the founders of the Royal Irish Academy.” 


The following report of the earliest meeting on record of 
the Irish Academy, is now printed for the first time from the 


original document ; 


“ At a meeting of the original members of the Irish Academy of 
sciences, polite literature and antiquities, held at lord Charlemont’s, 
Aye 18, 1785.._The following resolutions were agreed to. I. 
That the Irish Academy of sciences, polite literature and antiquities, 
do consist of a president, a council of eighteen, and an indefinite 
number of members, II. That the council be divided into three 
committees, each consisting of six members, which committees shall 
have for their objects, respectively, the departments of science, po- 
lite literature and antiquities. III, That each of these committees 
meet every third week, and be empowered to form bye laws for the 
regulation of their several meetings, at each of which meetings every 
member of the Academy shall be invited to assist. IV. That a 
committee of finance be appointed consisting of six members, two to 
be chosen out of each of the aforementioned committees, V. That 
there be two public general meetings of the Academy in the year, at 
which meetings the titles of the publications, which have been ap- 
proved of by the several committees, shall be read, and candidates 
shall be balloted for, such as shall have signified their intentions of 





although the college of the Lombards had promised only a transcript of 
the book of Lecan, which was the sole valuable manuscript in their pos- 
session, that im t document has wet | found its way to this coun- 
try, and is noW in the’custody of the Irish Academy. Among those who 
took an active part in the ings of the Dublin committee were 
Dr. Carpenter, R, C. archbishop of Dublin, Sylvester O’Halloran, and 
Charles O’Conor ; to the latter was committed the task of ng for 
the press the manuscript of O'Flaherty’s ‘‘ Ogygia vindicated,” pur- 
chased by the committee for twenty guineas from a Mr. Wilton 
of Galway, and saegromy in 1775, The committee compiled a set 
of sixteen q on subjects connected with the objects of 
be pethsed Ser ammilon emnene’ ane lesianeenane eee seopenante in. 
nted for on among the ‘men and most able in-. 
per of a — in ore, The arg poe the com- 
were generally at 7 p.m. in brary, they as- 
sembled for the last time on the 24th February, 1774. A 
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proposing themselves as members six weeks at least before the public 
meeting. VI. That each fellow, on his election, do deposit two 
guineas in the hands of the treasurer, to be continued annually, or 
twenty guineas as a life subscription. VII. That the president and 
council, with a treasurer and secretary, be elected by the original 
members of the Academy at lord Charlemont’s, and that the first 
Monday in May be appointed for that purpose. VIII. That an ex- 
pear ae general meeting be held on Monday, the sixteenth of 
May, for the purpose of electing members who shall have been pro- 
posed on Monday, the second of May. LX. That theright reverend 
the lord bishop of Dromore, be requested to apply to the Antiquarian 
Society of London, and the Edinburgh Society, for copies of their 
regulations, and that the lord bishop of Killaloe and Doctor Ussher 
be requested to apply to the Royal Society of London and the Aca- 
demy of Berlin, for the same purpose. X. That an extraordinary 
meeting of this Academy be held at Col. Conyngham’s on Monday, 
the twenty-fifth of April, at eight o’clock in the afternoon. List. of 
original members: Earl of Charlemont. Lord Rokeby, primate of 
Ireland. Earl of Clanbrazil. Earlof Moira. _ Bishop of Killaloe. 

Bishop of Clonfert. Bishop of Waterford. Bishop of Dromore. 

Right Hon. John Hely Hutchinson, secretary of state. Right Hon. 
Denis Daly. Right Hon. Burton Conyngham.* Col. Vallancey. 

Doctor Murray, vice-provost of T.C.D. Rev. Hugh Hamilton, dean 
of Armagh. Richard Kirwan, Esq., London. Edmond Malone, Esq. 

Rev. Michael Kearney, D.D. Adair Crawford, M.D, London. 
Rev. Thomas pry | D.D. Rev. W. Hales, D.D. F.T.C.D. 
George Cleghorne, M.D. Rev. Henry Ussher, D.D., 8.¥.T.O.D. 

Rev. John Kearney, D.D., S.F.T.C.D. Rev. John Waller, D.D., 

F.T.C.D. John Purcell, M.D. Robert Perceval, M.D. Rev. 

Matthew Young, F.T.0.D. Rev. Digby Marsh, F.T.C.D. Rey. 

George Hall, F.T.C.D. Rev. Richard Stack, F.T.C.D. Rey. W. 

Hamilton, F.T.C.D. Laurence Parsons, Esq. William Preston, 

Esq. William Ball, Esq. Rev. James Archibald Hamilton, D.D. 

William Deane, L.L.D. Sir Joseph Banks, London, R. Lovell 

Edgeworth, Esq. (Signed) Charlemont.” 





* This individual has occasionally been confounded with Timoth 
Cunningham, of Gray’s Inn, barrister, who bequeathed in 1789, 
to the Royal Irish Academy of Dublin, “ the sum of £1,000, to be laid 
out in such funds as they shall think proper, and the interest of it to be 
disposed of in such jums as they shall think proper for the im- 
rovement of natural nowledge, and other objects of their institution.” 
e also bequeathed to the ‘Academy ail his nical books and books‘of 
natural history, and desired that all the residue of his library should be 
disposed of, and the produce of them expended under the direction of 
his executor in purchasing books for the Academy. Cunningham died in 
1789; from his will, stered in the prerogative courtof ury, 
it appears, that his relatives werechiefly residents of Clonmel, Oarrick-on- 
Suirand Waterford. By astrange error, the Academy, in its official publi- 
cations, always styles Cunningham’s bequest the * Coriyngham fand ;” 
and as nothing appears to be known of the donor, we here subjoin a cata- 
logue of his principal publications ; ‘* A new treatise of the }aws concernin 


cerning 
Tithes, containing all the statutes, adjudged cases, resolutions, and judg- 
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This Academy has already published twenty-two volumes 
of “Transactions,” and formed considerable collections of 
manuscripts and organic remains; no attempt has, however, 
yet been made to give to the public a history of the institu- 
tion, nor to analyse the merits of its contributions to science, 
literature, and archeology. 

Next to the “‘ Navigation-house” in Grafton-street, another 
large edifice was erected in 1766 by the Royal Dublin Society, 
whose early history we noticed in a former paper. The Society as- 
sembled forthe first time in Grafton-street on the 3d of December, 
1767, and from an unpublished map, executed by ‘Thomas 
Sherard in 1796, we find that their house here had a frontage 
of forty feet in a style similar to that of the Irish Academy’s 
house. Of the schools, which were located at the rere and 
entered through a gateway . which still exists, a late writer 
gave the following particulars :— 


‘‘This Academy consisted of three-schools,, with a master 
appointed to each, for the instruction of pupils in drawing, 





ments relating thereto,” 8vo. London: 1748, fourth edition published 
in 1777. ‘Law of bills of exchange, promissory notes, bank notes, and 
insurances, containing all the Statute cases at large, &c., methodically 
digested,” 8vo. London: 1761, sixth edition published in 1778. ‘‘ The 
Merchant’s Lawyer, or the law of Trade in general,” London ; 2 vols. 8vo, 
1762, third edition published in 1768, ‘* Practical Justice of the Peace,” 
1762, 2 vols, 8vo. ‘New and complete Law Dictionary,” London ; 2 
vols. folio, 1764, third edition published in 1782-3. ‘‘ New Treatise 
concerning the laws for the preservation of game, containing all the 
statutes and cases at large,” 12mo, 1764. ‘‘ Reportof cases argued and 
adjudged in the court of King’s bench, in the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th of 
George II., to which is prefixed, A Proposal for rendering the laws of 
England clear and certain, humbly offered to the consideration of both 
houses of parliament,” folio, 1766. ‘‘ Maxims and rules of pleadings in 
actions, real and personal, or mixed, popular and penal,” 4to, 1771, 
‘* History of the customs, aids, subsidies, national debts, and taxes of 
England, from William. the Conqueror to the year 1778,” third edition 
published in 1778. * History and antiquities of the Inns of Court and 
Chancery,” 8vo, 1780, nepeniehonie 1790 under the title of ‘‘ Historical 
memoirs of the English laws.” ‘‘ Historical accounts of the rights of 
election of the several countiés, cities, and boroughs of Great Britain, 

containing the time when each of them was first represented in parlia- 

meut, and by what authority; to which is prefixed, An: Inquiry into 
the origin of elections to Parliament,’ 2 vols, 8vo,1783)' ‘Law of 
Simony, containing all the statutes; cases at large, arguments, resolu- 

tions and judgments concerning it, particularly the case at large in the 

House of Lords, between the Lord Bishop of London and Lewis 

Fythcer, esq.,’? 8vo, 1784; ‘* Introduction to the knowledge of the 

laws and constitutions of England,” 8vo. Guomingham also compiled the 

general index to .the Journals of the, English.house of Commons, and 

published “‘Magna Charta libertatum civitatis Waterford,” with an 

English version and notes, 8vo, Dublin : 1752. 
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free of expense. One for the human -figure, one for land- 
scape and ornament, and one for architecture ; and many excellent 
ainters have been made under the creditable protection of the Dub- 
in Society. The names of those I recollect, during ‘my time, I 
shall set down, apologising to such as have escaped my memory, 
lest they should think me unmindful or negligent, wilfully. In 
figure—Barry, Tresham, Peters, Hamilton, Shee, Cregan, R. L. 
West, Foster, Danby, Rothwell, Cuming ; in miniature, chalk, and 
crayons—F. R. West, Haly, Sullivan, Collins, Madden, Pope, 
Stokers, Comerford, Cullen, Murphy, Byrne, Dunne, 8. Lover ; in 
landscape and figure, including drawing masters—Barrett, Carver, 
Butts, the two Roberts, Ashford, Fisher, O’Connor, Ellis, the three 
Mulvanys, four Brocases, Tracy, Doyle, Moreau; in architecture— 
Ivory, Sproule, A. Baker, Semple, Berrell, Taylor, Morrison, 
Byrne, young Baker. There has been a fourth school added to 
the academy for sculpture and modelling, where Behnes studied ; 
two promising young students, Panormo and Galaher, have also 
made great progress in this school... Mr. Smith, master.— When I 
was sixteen years old, I obtained three tickets from a member. of 
the Royal Dublin Society, to admit me as a pupil to be instructed in 
drawing ; this was the usual mode of introduction. I first went to 
the architectural school, Mr. Ivory was master, a gentle urbane 
character, but he appeared in a delicate state of health; he con- 
signed me to his apprentice, Mr. H. A. Baker ; he became at Ivory’s 
demise the’master, and has remained in that station to the present 
time (1836). Mr. Baker looked rather sternly at me, at least I thought 
so at that time, and said, ‘ Ho! I must get you into geometry.’ I did 
not know what geometry really was, but I thought it was to get into 
trouble ; however, he, seeing my plight, assumed a cheerful look, 
which was his natural look. and said, ‘Come, I’ll show you what 
geometry is.’ He then put me to draw, and showed me the manner 
of using the instruments ; we have been ever since that time good 
friends, and I hope will continue so. I next went to the landscape 
and ornament school, Mr. Waldron the master. His appearance was 
not flattering, nor did his severe look and habitual frown encourage 
me to stay long at his beck; fer he seldom spoke, which was, I 
thought, a fortunate thing for me, his manner was so truly cheerless. 
I remained at his school about a month, and then I repaired to the 
figure school. When I entered the figure room, I was struck with 
the number of casts from the antique, the Hercules, Laocoon, &c., 
and felt a wish and hoped to be able to draw from those; in some 
time I delivered my card to the master, Mr. Francis Robert West, 
a worthy good-hearted man, but of peculiar manner. In person he 


was a smart, little, dapper man, very voluble in speech and rapid in . 


delivery, used much action—even his features underwent many 
changes—opening his eyes wide—-raising his eyebrows considerably 
and extending his mouth ; his language good, yet he was subject to 
digression and habitual conclusive words, such as ‘ yes, yes’—‘ doubt- 
less,no doubt’—and other pet phrases, which seemed to carry decision 
in all his harangues. Add to these a peculiar quaintness of manner, 
an averted eye, anda simplicity of look, rendered him quite a cha. 
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racter. I presented my card; he just looked at it, then glanced at 
me, and with head averted, said, ‘So, you are come to draw the 
human figure.’—I then directed his attention to the back of the card, 
on which was written, by the gentleman who gave it me, an order 
to be furnished with drawing materials, and he would pay for them. 
During his reading he was assailed by a number of boys with their 
sketches for his opinion; he dispatched them quickly, with—to one, 
the nose more in, the chin more out ; to another, your head is too 
large—yours has not got the turn—you must place your figure in 
the centre—dash it out, and begin again! Your mouth is too 
much open and your eyes shut—you must shut your mouth and open 
your eyes ; having in routine given directions, he finished the reading 
of the card. Another boy, with a finished drawing as he thought, 
submitted his production, ‘Oh! you have no character—you must 
labour until you get it, compare it, and amend—es, es!’ His yes, 
yes, was like sounding the letter s twice, the first a long s, the second 
a small one. Then leaving his desk, he walked to the folding doors 
which opened to the figure-room, and calling John, he returned in 

uick pace to his post.—John returned with the materials, and Mr. 
West sketched a profile of a head, before me, to show me how to 
begin ; he did it very expertly, and with great freedom of hand; he 
then desired John to place me at:a desk with master Shee. So John 
led me to the desk, and I was most happily placed ; for master Shee, 
though some years my junior, was capable and willing to assist me.— 
We also drew together at the architectural school, and I was induced 
to put up a sheet of geometry for the medal, but it was adjudged 
to master Shee, as was every medal he looked for in any of the 


schools.” 


The student here referred to was Sir Martin Archer Shee, 
author of “ Rhymes on Art,” subsequently elected president of 
the Royal Academy of London. 

The Dublin Society continued to meet in Grafton-street 
regularly until the year 1796, when, having erected more 
extensive buildings in another locality, they sold their interest 
in their house here for £3,000, and the buildings known as 
112 and 113, Grafton-street have since been erected on its site. 

The Provost’s house, built on a portion of the College 
gardens, was occupied for a considerable part of the last 
century (1774 to 1794) by the Hutchinson family, in 
addition to which the following peers also resided in 
Grafton-street: Lord Kinsale (1778), Viscount Grardison 

1783); the Earl of Dunsany (1786); Lord Newhaven of 
arrickmayne (1791), and Lord Massey of Duntryleague. 
James Reilly, a water-color miniature painter of some emi- 
nence, resided at no. 17 Grafton-street from, 1774 to his death 
in 1788 ; and in the year 1776 Edward Hudson, a native of 
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Castlemartyr, Co. Cork, the most eminent dentist of his day in 
Ireland, removed from George’s-lane to number 69, Grafton- 
street,* nearly opposite to Anne-street, where he continued to 
reside for many years. Distinguished no less for intellectual 
acquirements than for professional skill, he became the asso- 
ciate of the leading characters of his time, and on the forma- 
tion of the “Monks of St. Patrick” the important office of 
bursar to that fraternity was-conferred upon him. Curran, in 
his early struggles, was much indebted to the friendship and 
liberality of Hudson, who, in predicting the future eminence 
of his despondent youthful friend, failed not to inculcate such 
sentiments as we find in the following extract :— 

“Consider now and then, Jack, what you are. destined 
for ; and never, even in your distresses, draw consolation from 
so mean a thought, as that your abilities may one day render 
your circumstances easy or affluent; but that you may one 
day have it in your power to do justice to the wronged—to 
wipe the tear from the widow or orphan, will afford the satis- 
faction that. is worthy of aman.” ‘It would be injustice,” 
says Curran’s son, “to suppress another passage. Having a 
little before chided his friend for neglecting to inform him of 
the state of his finances, Mr. Hudson goes on: 

“1 think I shall be a man of no small fame to-morrow or 





* From the period of the opening of Carlisle bridge, the private resi- 
dences in Grafton-street became gradually converted into shops. The 
‘* Black Lyon Inn” was located at the corner of Anne-street (1762), and 
the ‘* City Tavern” (1787) also stood in Grafton street. The ‘‘ Incorpo- 
rated Society for the promotion of Protestant. schools” held their com- 
mittees in this street, previous to the erection of their house in Suffolk- 
street (1758); the Tallow chandlers, or ‘‘Guild of St. George,” had 
their hall in Grafton-street (1783); and there were also sev lottery 
offices here, of which the best known was the ‘‘ Lion’s office,” no. 101, 
corner of Suffolk-street. The noted Catherine Netterville (1770) 
had a maguificent residence in Grafton-street, which was the scene 
of the Shenttal suicide of Mr. Stone of J ppaite, her insane paramour. 
A forcible illustration of of the ‘popular error relative to tlie 
value of the farthings of Queen Anne was furnished by the consequences 
of the discovery, in 1814, of. one of those coins by George Home, 
an assistant in the shop of J.. Miller, confectioner, no. 3 Grafton- 
street. Home’s refusal to surrender the coin, received in his em- 
ployer's shop, was made the ground of a criminal prosecution, and he 
was sentenced by the Recorder to be confined for twelve months. in 
Newgate, and subsequently inpeieoned until he gave up the farthing; 
the court being ignorant that the scarcest of Queen Anne’s farthings 


is not worth more than five pounds, the generality of them not exceeding 
a few shillings in value. The wealth subsequently accumulated by the 
industry of Home enabled him to erect the ‘‘ Royal Arcade ;” his suc- 
cess was, however, popularly ascribed to his having found a farthing of 


Queen Anne. 
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next day, and though ’tis but the fame of a dentist, yet if that 
of an honest man is added to it, I shall not be unhappy. Write 
speedily to me, and if you are.in want, think I shall not be 
satisfied with my fortunes—believe me I shall never think I 
make a better use of my possessions than when such a friend 
as Jack can assist me in’ their uses.” -With Edward Hudson 
in Grafton-street resided his cousin and namesake, Edward 
Hudson, the younger, who. gave early indications of superior 
talents. Moore, who. became acquainted with him in 1797, 
tells us “ that he was a remarkably fine and handsome young 
man, who could not have been at that time more than two or 
three and twenty years of age,” and adds that, 


« Though educated merely for the purposes of his profession, he was 
full of zeal and ardour for everything connected with the fine arts ; 
drew with much taste himself, and was passionately devoted to 
Irish music, He had with great industry collected and transcribed 
all our most beautiful airs, and used to play them with much feeling 
on the flute. I attribute, indeed, a good deal of my own early ac- 
quaintance with our music, if not the warm interest which I have 
since taken in it, to the many hours I passed at this time of my life 
téte-a-téte with Edward Hudson,—now trying over the sweet melo- 
dies of our country, now talking with indignant feelings of her 
sufferings and wrongs.” 


This young dentist became one of the most intimate of 
Moore’s friends, and was' the only person entrusted with the 
secret of the latter having contributed political essays to the 
leading Irish journal of the day. Moore has himself enabled 
us to judge how far the origin of his Irish melodies is attri- 
butable to Edward Hudson, erroneously, however, stating that 
the latter was tle nephew of his elder name-sake : 


“Tt was in the year 1797 that, through the medium, of Mr. 
Bunting’s book, I was first made acquainted with the beauties of our 
native music. <A young friend of our family, Edward Hudson, the 
nephew of an eminent dentist of that name, who played with much 
taste and feeling on the flute, and unluckily for himself, was, but too 
deeply warmed with the patriotic ardour then kindling around him, 
was the first who made known to me this rich mine of our country’s 
melodies ;—a mine, from the working of which my humble labours.as 
a poet have since then deriyed their sole lustre and value,” 


Edward Hudson, the elder, had repeatedly declined pressing 
solicitations to join the society of United Irishmen ; his cousin, 
however, became deeply involved. in their plans, and was a 
pointed one of their provincial delegates, in which capacity he 


a 
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was sitting in council when arrested in March, 1798. Of his 
imprisonment Moore has left the following reminiscence :— 


«‘ When, in consequence of the compact entered into between 

overnment and the chief leaders of the conspiracy, the State 
eet before proceeding into exile, were allowed to see their 
friends, 1 paid a visit to this gentleman in the jail of Kilmainham, 
where he had then lain immured for four or five months, hearing 
of friend after friend being led out to death, and expecting ever 
week his own turn to come. As painting was one of his tastes, 
found that, to amuse his solitude, he had made a large drawing with 
charcoal on the wall of his prison, representing that fancied origin 
of the Irish harp, which, some years after, I adopted as the subject 
of one of the melodies :— 


**Tis believ’d that this harp, which I wake now for thee, 
Was a Syren of old, who sung under the sea ; 
And who often, at eve, thro’ the bright waters rov'd, 
To meet on the green shore, a youth whom she lov'd.’”’ 


The beautiful allegorical design here commemorated was 
not conceived in the gloomy cell of Kilmainham, the sketch 
made by the prisoner being merely a reproduction of a vig- 
nette drawn by the elder Hudson and prefixed to an ode for 
St. Cecilia’s day, written by him and printed for private cir- 
culation. The younger Hudson formed one of the Irish state 
prisoners confined in Fort George, after his liberation from 
which he retired to America, where he married the daughter 
of Patrick Byrne, the exiled publisher. 

The elder Hudson wrote several small political and scientific 
treatises; by his skill dental surgery was in Ireland first 
elevated to the rank of a profession ; and mainly from his 
instructions his nephew, Blake, was enabled pre-eminently 
to advance our country’s reputation in this branch of science. 
Surgeon Hudson died in 1821, at the age of 79, and those who 
are acquainted with the modern history of Irish literature, can 
testify that his intellectual and enlightened tastes have not 
been impaired in their transmission to his descendants. 

Wolfe Tone details as follows the origin of his alliance with 
his wife Matilda, who subsequently exhibited so noble an ex- 
ample of female fortitude and self-devotion :— 


«« About the beginning of the year 1785, I became acquainted with 
my wife. She was the daughter of William Witherington, and 





* Author of the highly valued ‘‘ Essay on the structure and formation 
of the teeth in man and various animals by Robert Blake, M.D., being 
panctaely @ translation of his inaugural dissertation published at Edin- 

urgh, September, 1798," 8vo. Dublin: 1801, 
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lived, at that time, in Grafton-street, in the house of her grand- 
father, a rich old clergyman, of the name of Fanning. I was then a 
scholar of the house in the University, and every day, after commons, 
I used to walk under her windows with one or the other of my fellow 
students ; I soon grew passionately fond of her, and she, also, was 
struck with me, though certainly my appearance, neither then nor 
now, was much jin my favour} so it was, however, that, before we 
had ever spoken to each other, 4 mutual affection had commenced 
between us, She was, at this time, not sixteen years of age, and as 
beautiful as an angel. She had a brother some years older than 
herself; and as it was necessary, for my admission to the family, 
that I should be first acquainted with him, I soon contrived to be 
introduced to him, and as he played well on the violin, and I was 
myself a musical man, we grew intimate, the more so, as it may 
well be supposed. I neglected no fair means to recommend myself 
to him and the rest of the family, with whom I soon grew a 
favorite. My affairs now sheenesd prosperously ; my wife and I 

rew more passionately fond of each other; and, in a short time, 
S pregeeed to her to marry me, without asking consent of any one, 
knowing well it would be in vain to expect it ; she accepted the pro- 
posal as frankly as 1 made it; and one beautiful morning in the 
month of July, we ran off together and were married. 1 carried 
her out of town to Maynooth for a few days, and when the first 
eclat of passion had subsided, we were forgiven on all sides, and 
settled in lodgings near my wife’s grandfather.” 


By a singular coincidence, the informer Reynolds _be- 
came the husband of the sister of Tone’s wife; to the 
latter Lucien Bonaparte alluded as follows in his public 
oration in 1799 :— : 


“Tt is precisely one year since, on the same day and in the same 
month, a court martial was assembled in Dublin, to try a general 
officer in the service of our Republic.—You have heard the last 
words of this illustrious martyr of liberty. What could I add to 
them? You see him, andor your own uniform, in the midst of this 
assassinating tribunal, in the midst of this awe-struck and affected 
assembly. You hear him exclaim, ‘ After such sacrifices in the 
cause of liberty, it is no great effort, at this day, to add the sacri- 
fice of my life. I have courted poverty; I have left a beloved wife, 
unprotected, and children, whom I adored, fatherless.’ Pardon 
him, if he forgot, in these last moments, that you were to be the 
fathers and protectors of his Matilda and of his children._A few 
words more—on the widow of Theobald; on his children. Calamit 
would have overwhelmed a weaker soul. The death of her husband 
was not the only one she had to deplore. His brother was con- 
demned to the same fate ; and with less good fortune, or less firm- 
ness, perished on the scaffold. If the services of Tone were not 
sufficient, of themselves, to rouse your feeli I might mention 
the om py a spirit and firmness of that noble woman, who, on 
the tomb of her husband and her brother, mingles, with her sighs, 
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aspirations for the deliverance of Ireland. I would attempt to 
give you an ideaof that Irish spirit which is blended in her counte- 
nance, with the expression of her grief. Such were those women of 
Sparta, who, on the return of their countrymen from battle, when, 
with anxious looks, they ran over the ranks and missed amongst them 
their sons, their husbands, and their brothers, exclaimed, ‘ He died 
for his country ; he died for the Republic.’ ” 


Patrick Byrne,* an eminent bookseller, removed in 1784 
from College-green to no. 108, Grafton-street, next to the 





* The other booksellers and publishers in Grafton-street before the 
Union were, William Ross (1765); Samuel Watson, no 71 (1785); 
George Draper (1790); John Milliken, no. 32 (179}): Bernard Dornin, 
no. 33 (1792) ; William Porter, no. 69 (1796) ; Alderman John Exshaw, 
no. 98 (1782), publisher of ‘‘ Exshaw’s Magazine ;” on St. Patrick’s 
day, 1797, the first regiment of ‘‘ Royal Dublin Volunteers,” commanded 
by this bookseller, was presented by Miss Exshaw, at his house, with two 
elegant stands of colors, richly embroidered by herself, and accompanied 
with an address. John Jones, bookseller, of no. 111 Grafton-street, 
opposite to the College, was the publisher of the ‘* Sentimental and 
Masonic Magazine,” commenced in July, 1792, and concluded in August, 
1795. This periodical was edited by William Paulet Carey, a portrait 
painter and engraver, who first became known by his political prints, 
among which was one published in 1787, depicting Father O’Leary and 
the Presbyterian Dr. Campbell joining hands at the altar of peace. In 
1791 he established the ‘‘ National Evening Star’’ on the principles 
adopted on the foundation of the society of United Irishmen later in the 
same year. This paper, written almost entirely by himself, soon gained po- 
polarity from its tone, and Carey was styled the ‘‘ printer.of the people ;” 

is essays most attractive to the public taste were those signed ‘‘ Junius 
Hibernicus,” and his poetic contributions under the name of ‘* Scrib- 


tough O’Pindar, now handing about in the first circles of fashion, and 
sung to some of the most favorite airs. To which are added, the Pro- 
phecy, an irregular ode, addressed to his Excellency shortly after his 
arrival; and the Triumph of Freedom, addressed to the Right Hon. 
Henry Grattan, by the same author.” Carey became notorious by the 
decided opinions he promulgated relative to the various political points. 
then being agitated, and he devoted a considerable space in his paper to 
the advocacy of Tandy, while the latter was under prosecution. Con- 
sidering it his duty to censure Dr. Theobald Mac Kenna for differing 
with the Catholic committee, he assailed him in a series of letters pub- 
lished under the name of ‘‘ William Tell.” Mac Kenna, in retaliation, 
succeeded in having Carey rejected when proposed a member of 
the United Irish Society by Rowan and Tandy; however, on 
a second ballot time he was elected by a large majority, In 1792 
Carey was prosecuted for having published certain political documents 
issued by the United Irishmen, for which the society promised him 
indemnification, but finding himself deserted by them when in difficul- 
ties, he was obliged in self-defence to give evidence on the trial of Dr. 
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Irish Academy house, where he -published the principal 
pamphlets in favor of parliamentary reform and Catholic 
emancipation. Among thé works issued by Byrne, was Wolfe 
Tone’s second essay in pamphleteering published in 1790, 
under the title of ‘* An inguiry how far Ireland is bound, 
of right, to embark in the. impending contest on the side of 
Great Britain: Addressed to the members of both houses of 
arliament ;” ‘relative to this production its author has left 


the following anecdote :— 


*‘ On the ee of a rupture with Spain, I wrote a pamphlet 
to prove that Ireland was not bound by the declaration of war, but 
might, and ought, as an independent nation, to stipulate for a neu- 
trality. In examining this question, I advanced the question of 
separation, with scareely any reserve, much less disguise ; but the 
public mind was by no. means so far advanced as I was, and my 
pamphlet made not the smallest impression. The day after it ap- 
peared, as I stood perdue in the bookseller’s shop, listening after my 
own reputation, Sir Henry Cavendish, a notorious slave of the House 
of Commons, entered, and throwing my unfortunate pamphlet on the 
counter in a rage, exclaimed, ‘Mr. Byrne, if the author of that 
work is serious, he ought to be hanged.’.. Sir Henry was succeeded 
by abishop, an English Doctor of Divinity, with five or six thousand 
a year, laboriously earned in the church. His lordship’s anger was 
not much less than that of the other personage... ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘if 
the principles contained in that abominable work were: to spread, do 
you know that you would have to pay for your coals at the rate of 
five pounds a ton?’ Notwithstanding these criticisms, which I haye 
faithfully quoted against myself, I continue to think my pamphlet a 
gree one; but, apparently, the publisher, .Mr. Byrne, was of a dif- 
erent opinion, for I have every reason to believe that he suppressed 
the whole impression, for which his own Gods damn him.” 


Hamilton Rowan selected Byrne to publish the authorized 
report of his trial in 1794, which, with Rowan’s usual 


Drennan in 1794, and appealed to the public in justification of his con- 
duct. Carey engraved several of the plates, and wrote the majority of 
the verse in the ‘‘ Masonic Magazine ;” his assistants in the latter depart- 
ment being John Brenan, M.D., W.E. O’Brien, and Thomas Moore; 
the latter tells us that a Sea to have his portrait engraved, a 
proceeding prevented by interference of his mother. We find 
that, although not elsewhere noticed, Moore contributed to this Maga- 
zine the following pieces, not included in ‘any edition of his works: 
** Anacreontique to a -bee;’’ ‘‘ Myrtilla, to the unfortunate Maria, 

pastoral ballad ;” *‘ The. Shepherd’s Farewell,. a pastoral ballad ;” S| 
a poem styled ‘‘ Friendship.”’ . Jones, the publisher of the Magazine, 
was succeeded in Grafton-street in 1797 by a’ bookseller named Rice. 
Carey died in America; his sons were long the most wealthy booksellers 
in Philadelphia, where they published in 1819 M. Carey’s elaborate 
‘** Vindicia Hibernice.” — : REED 
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philanthropy was sold for the benefit of the distressed manu- 
facturers. 


«There is not a day,” said Curran, “that you hear the cries of 
your starving manufacturers in your streets, that you do not also see 
the advocate of their sufferings—that you do not see his honest and 
manly figure, with uncovered head, soliciting for their relief; 
searching the frozen heart of charity for every string that can be 
touched by compassion, and urging the force of every argument and 
every motive, save that which his modesty suppresses—the authority 
of his own generous example. Or if you see him not there, you may 
trace his steps to the abode of disease, and famine, and despair, the 
messenger of heaven, bearing with him food, and medicine, and con- 
solation.” 


The following dialogue took place between Byrne and the 
chief justice of the king’s bench relative to ‘tlie publication 
of the trial of Rowan :— 


«« Lord Clonmel. ‘Your servant, Mr. Byrne ; I perceive you have 
advertised Mr. Rowan’s trial.’ | 

Byrne. ‘The advertisement, my lord, is Mr. Rowan’s, he has 
selected me as his publisher, which I think an honour, and I hope it 
will be profitable.’ 

Lord Clonmel. ‘Take care, sir, what you do; I give you this 
caution ; for if there are any.reflections on the judges of the land, 
by the eternal G— I will lay you by the heels!’ 

Byrne. ‘Ihave many thanks to return your lordship for your 
caution; I have many opportunities of going: to Newgate, but I 
have never been ambitious of that honour, and I hope in this case 
to stand in the same way. Your lordship knows I have but one 
principle in trade, which is to make money of it, and that if there 
were two publications giving different features to the trial I would 
publish both. There is a trial published by M‘Kenzie.’ 

Lord Clonmel. ‘1 did not know that ; but say what you may on 
the subject, if you print or publish what may inflame the sab, it 
behoves the judges of the land to notice it; and I tell you by 
the eternal G—, if you publish or mis-state my expressions, I 
will lay you by the heels! One of Mr. Rowan’s advocates set 
out with an inflammatory speéch, mis-stating what I said, and 
stating what I did not say. I immediately denied it, and peeseled 
to the court and — in it, and they all contradicted him, as 
well as myself. ‘These speeches were made’ for the mob, to mislead 
and inflame them, which I feel it my duty to curb. If the publica- 
tion is intended to abuse me, I don’t value it ; I have been so long 
in the habit of receiving abuse, that it will avail little; but I caution- 
you how you publish it ; for if I find anything reflecting on or mis- 
stating me, I will take care of you.’ | | 

. ‘I should hope Mr. Rowan has too much honor to have 
anything mis-stated or inserted in his trial that would involve his 
publisher.’ 
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Lord Clonmel. ‘What! is Mr. Rowan preparing his own trial?’ 
. *He is, my Lord.’ , 

Lord Clonmel c Oho, Oho! that is a different thing. That gen- 
tleman would not have been better used by me, standing in the situ- 
ation he did, if he was one of the princes of the blood.’ 

Byrne. ‘My Lord, Mr. Rowan being his own printer, you know 
he will publish his own trial; I stand only as his poe 

Lord Clonmel. ‘Even as his publisher, I will take care of you; 


and I have no objection to this being known.’ 
Byrne. ‘I return your Lordship many thanks.’” 


Byrne’s shopin Grafton-street wasthe usualliterary rendezvous 
of the United Irishmen, and the publisher, himself a member of 
that association, was the first Roman Catholic admitted into the 

ild of booksellers,* after the relaxation of the Penal laws in 
1793. One of the most constant visitors to his establishment 
from the year 1796 was captain John Warneford Armstrong, 
of the king’s county militia, whose regiment was stationed in 
1798 at the camp at Loughlinstown. Armstrong, then about 
twenty-nine years of age, openly avowed anti-monarchical prin- 
ciples, and ;was in the habit of purchasing at sc or publica- 
tions of republican and deistical tendencies. Having led the 
bookseller to believe that his political sentiments coincided with 
those of the United Irishmen, he procured from him in 1798 
an introduction. to the brothers Sheares, who were then engaged 

in maturing their revolutionary organization. 


‘‘ Armstrong, on leaving Byrne’s on the 10th of May, immediately 
roceeded to his brother officer, Captain Clibborn, and informed ~ 
fim of what had passed. The latter advised him to ‘give the 
Sheares a meeting.’ He then returned to Byrne’s late the same day, 
and remained there till Henry arrived. Byrne led him to the inner 
art of the shop, toward a private room, and introduced him to 
heard, in these terms: ‘ All I can say to you, Mr. Sheares, is that 
Captain Armstrong is a true brother, and you may depend on him. 





* Previous to the declaration of independence in 1782, the company of 
Dublin booksellers was the first corporation which publicly associated to 
wear Irish manufacture, in which they a ressed at their anni- 
versary banquets. John Exshaw, bookseller and high sheriff, presided 
over the general meeting of the freemen and freeholders of the city of 
Dublin, at which they resolved: ‘* That we will not, from the date 
hereof, until the grievances of this country shall be removed, directly or 
indirectly import or consume any of the manufactures of Great Britain ; 
nor will we deal with any merchant, or shopkeeper, who shall import 
such manufactures; and that we recommend the adoption of a similar 
agreement to all our countrymen who regard the commerce and consti- 
tution of this country.” 

4, 
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They remained at the entrance of the private room; but Henry 
Sheares “declined any conversation, ‘except in the presence of 
his brother.’ Armstrong said, ‘he had no objection to wait until 
his brother came.’ ‘Henry, however, declined to wait; and shortly 
after, John Sheares arrived, and was intreduced to him by Byrne. 
John Sheares told Captain Armstrong, ‘he knew his principles very 
well.’ He then solicited him ‘to join the cause by action, as he 
knew he had done by inclination ;’ and Armstrong replied, ‘ he was 
ready to do everything in his power for it, and if he could show him 
how he could do anything, he would serve him to the utmost of his 
power.’ Sheares then informed him, he states, that the rising was 
very near; ‘they could not wait for the French, but had determined 
on a home effort ;’ and the principal en he could assist them, was 
by gaining over the soldiers, and consulting about taking the camp 
at Cahamsiere. John Sheares then made an appointment with him 
for the following Sunday,-at his house in Baggot-street ; and on that 
day he went and found Henry only at home. ~He apologised for 
gleavin him on the former occasion, ‘ having had to attend a commit- 
tee that day.’ The informer states, he then asked about the camp, 
where it was most vulnerable? how to be most advantageously at- 
tacked? John came in, and spoke about the necessity of gaining 
over the soldiers, and then informed Armstrong, that their intention 
was to seize the camp, the artillery at vee Roma and the city of 
Dublin in one night: there was to be an hour and a half between 
the seizing of the camp and Dublin; an hour between seizing Dublin 
and Chapelizod ; so that the news of both might arrive at the same 
time. The 13th, on Sunday night, at eleven o’clock, by appointment, 
Armstrong’had another interview with the brothers at their house, 
for the purpose of getting the name of some soldiers in his regiment 
who were known to the United Irishmen.” . 


Having thus insinuated himself into the confidence of his 
victims, he carefully noted down their conversations, which 
were immediately reported to government. “I never,” said 
he, “had an interview with the Sheares, that I had not one 
with colonel L’Hstrange ‘and captain Clibborn, and my lord 
Castlereagh.” Not satisfied with the amount of information 
so obtained, Armstrong obtained admission to the domestic 
circle of the Sheares, and within a few hours after quitting 
their table ‘lodged ‘depositions, which led his hosts to 
the scaffold. Byrne, whose integrity to his party was unim- 
peachable, was arrested’ in his own house by his neighbour, 
alderman’ Exshaw, conducted to fhe castle, subjected to a 
strict examination, and committed to Newgate on the 21st of 
May, 1798. He was subsequently permitted to retire to 
America, whence he never returned to his native land. 




















Art. IIT.—CHARLES KENDAL BUSHE, 


Upon the mind of him who, in the full tide of Term, stands, 
as we have just stood, in the Hall of the Four Courts, how 
many melancholy thoughts rush back, as he contemplates the 
ea condition of the Irish Bar, and then recalls its past- 


lories. 

Fifty-three years ago Ireland possessed a Bar, brilliant, 
witty, pig ee and national. Proud of their profession, 
which, as Sir William Jones wrote, was “the only road to the 
highest stations in the country ;” proud of their country, as 
in it they were the equals of the highest noble; careful of its 
liberties, and jealous of the integrity of its institutions, as in 
them they saw the best security for freedom, and for the sta- 
bility of the commonwealth ; ‘sternly consistent in the support 
of the party to which they attached themselves; seeing in da 
noblesse de la robe, a dignity higher than that of him who was 
but the accident of an accident, (a patrician by birth), they 
were ready, according to the custom of the time, to back their 
quarrels in the field; and an active fancy, and a ready pen, 
frequently required support from the quick eye, or the steady 
hand, upon the pistol or the rapier.* 

Like their brethren of France, the Irish lawyers were jovial, 
gay, and literary; they never thought that “The Lady Com- 





* Egan, Chairman of the county Dublin Quarter Sessions, fought 
the, Master of the Ralls at Donnybrook, and fought Jerry Keller at the 
Waterford assizes upon a point of law. Fitzgibbon when Attorney 
General ' fought John Philpot Curran. Scott, Lord Clonmel, fought 
Lord Tyrawley, the Earl, of Llandaff, and half a dozen other antago- 
nists. Metge, a Baron of the Exchequer, fought three duels, one with 
his own brother-in-law. Grady, first Counsel to the Revenue, fought 
Maher and Campbell;and many others. Curran fought many duels, 
and challenged Lord spuckingnem, me Chief Secretary for Ireland. Hagnel 
Harvey, afterwards hanged for being a rebel, fought Sir Hardinge Gifford, 
subsequentlyChief Justice of Ceylon. The Right Hon. G. Ogle,arampant 
Orangeman, a Privy Councillor, Re ge Barney Coyle, a distiller. Henry 
Grattan fought Lord Earlsfort, and the Hon. Isaac Corry. The Hon. 
J. Hely Hutchinson, Provost of Trinity College, fought Doyle, a Master 
in Chancery, and his.son, the Hon. Francis Hutchinson, Collector of Cus- 
toms for the, port of Dublin, fought Lord Mountnorris, The Hon, 
Patrick Duigenan, a Fellow and Tutor of T.C.D. fought two duels. Pat- 
terson fought three duels. Lord Norbury, John Toler, fought ‘* Fighting 


Fitzgerald,” 
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mon-Law should lie alone,” and they always joined the study 
of their profession with that of general literature.—The famous 
flea which, in one of the Grands Jours of Poictiers, Pasquier 
saw, parquée au beau melieuw du sein de Mademoiselle 
Catherine des Roches, and which set him, and President de 
Harlay, and Brisson, and Pithou, and Claude Binet, and 
Nicholas Rapin, and Pierre de Solfour, President of the Par- 
liament of Paris, and even Joe Scaliger, rhyming in Latin, 
Greek, French, and Italian,* would, in the old Irish Bar, have 
found ready, witty, and melodious panegyrists. They never 
considered that their profession required they should become 
prigs ; and they could apply to themselves the quaint lines of 
old Maynard, in his XI/. Wonders of the World :— 


‘* The law my calling is, 

My robe, my tongue, my pen, 
Wealth and opinion gaine, 

And make me judge of men. 
The knowne dishonest cause 

I never did defend, 
Nor spunne out sutes in length. 

But wisht and sought an end, 
Nor counsaile did bewray, 

Nor of both parties take, 
Nor ever tooke I fee 

For which I never spake.” 


Thus the old Irish Bar was constituted, but as times passed 
on, as our Custom-house became a nest of offices for English 
clerks, and its stores became unoccupied, save by rats and 
vermin; as our Exchange became the mouldering and. deserted 
proof of our decadence, as our squares became tenantless, and 
as the mansions of our nobility were subdivided or sold—so 
our national Bar, as a body, took a lower tone, and whilst its 





These very curious poems were collected and published in‘a small 
pct volume, in the year 1582, It bears the title—‘‘La Puce; ou 

eux Poétiques Francois et Latins: composez sur la Puce aux Grands 
Jours de Poictiers Pan 1579: dont Pasquier futle premier motif.” It 
is dedicated to the President Harlay, in a very clever sonnet. The 
book is very rare There is a copy in the British Museum, to which 
Robert Southey first drew our attention, and it certainly shows a state 
of society as bizarre as any ever witnessed. Grave judges, and lawyers, 
and scholars, writing about a flea—how the world would stare if Hodges 
and Smith or Longman should announce, ‘‘ Poems upon a Flea, by Lord 
— Brady, Lord St. Leonards, Sir A. Cockburn, and Dr. 

ewell. 
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members, as individuals, continued, in many points, as of old, 
the esprit de corps was extinguished, never to be revived. 

If we listen in the Hall or in the Library of the Four Courts, 
in place of the dashing, racy, conversation of former days, we 
hear nothing but the bald talk of budding betting men, who 
can tell you all the odds at Tattersall’s or at Dycer’s, aud who 
can canvass the last letter of  Littleleg’s,” and speculate upon 
the next run with the “Ward.” We see Judges’ sons and 
nephews looking with contempt upon their brother barristers, 
and introducing the cliqueism of their mothers’ drawing-rooms 
into that place, where every man who bears himself as a gen- 
tleman, and wears a gown, is fully their equal. We perceive 
legal exquisites, who come down to court at one o’clock, in 
poten leather boots and Haubikant’s gloves, and who are 

nown only as the patrons of the Almack’s subscription balls 
at the Rotunda, or as the habitués of Merrion-square, and as 
flaneurs at the bands on Kingstown jetty, where they prove 
their belief in Paul de Kock’s maxim, “C'est si gentille 
d’avoir une belle cousine!” No thought of professional learning, 
or of Ireland, ever crosses their minds; they can tell you all 
the petty scandal of the city, and appear as if meant by nature 
for men-milliners rather than for barristers, and all their 
empty chatter is of the absurd, would-be, exclusive coteries of 
Dublin. They know nothing of pleas or of declarations, but 
are deeply versed in all the mysteries of the Polka, and from 
long practice in it, and from the propinquity which the dance 
requires, can name to their confreres the women whose hair 
is kept crépé by bandoline, and with whom it continues so 
naturally ; and can tell whofe figiire owes its undulating out- 
line to nature, and who is indebted for it to the stay-maker. 

Doubtless, this all arises from the present position of the Bar 
and of the country. Family, or party, or clever time- 
serving meanness, or political scoundrelism, secures so much 
and so quickly, whilst merit, excepting after years of toil, 
commands so iitle in the legal: profession in Ireland, that 
young men cannot be much condemned if they enjoy the six 
years probation which must elapse before the Assistant Barris- 
tership can be claimed. hes mill: 

But the older members of the Bar have also fallen off from 
the spirit of the nobler age; there is’ nothing more amusing 
than to watch the seniors in the Hall when a change of minis- 
try is reported—The hurry, the anxiety, the distraction, the 
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whispering in quiet passages, the confabulations in retired 
corners, are all the very perfection of the light comedy of real 
life, and remind one most vividly of the Beggar’s Opera, and 
of. the famous scene between Peachum and Lockit. We do 
not refer to these instances of anxiety for self-advancement as 
crimes; to expect that men will not look for place, and desire — 
all the position and patronage which place can give im this 
country, is a simple absurdity. Office im the legal profession 
in Ireland is, but too often, the reward or price agreed on for 
services performed, and for which, in many cases, a special 
action of assumpsit would lie were the promisee but suffi- 
ciently shameless to bring it. Queen’s counselships have. 
become as plentiful in Treland as were crosses of the Legion - 
of Honor in France during the rule of Louis Philip, and the 

have, in some cases, been distributed in a manner so lavish 
and so indiscriminate, that one feels inclined to apply to the 
appointments the epigram of Samuel Lover :— . 


* Of modern Queen’s Counsel this truth may. be said, 
They have silk on the back—but stuff in the head.” 


But the glories of the Irish bar are not entirely annihilated ; 
doubtless, there are still men in the profession whose merit 
half redeems its fall—whose genius glorifies it, and by whose 
eloquence it is enobled. Law, in Ireland, from a great 
science, may, by modern and adventurous legislation, become 
no more than a simple craft. The great text books may be ~ 
rendered useless; our Chancellorships and our Judgeships 
may be abolished ; those courts in which wisdom has presided, 
in which learning has unfolded.all its hoarded treasures, in 
which eloquence has persuaded, or terrified, or charmed ; 
those courts in which Pennefather, and Wolfe, and Burton, 
and Plunket, and-Bushe, and O’Loghlen have sat as Judges ; 
those courts in which Curran, and Plunket, and Bushe, and 
O’Connell, and Sheil, and Whiteside, and Butt. have flashed 
the brilliant glories of their genius, may be abolished; the 

lling stigma of degraded provincialism may: be still more 

eeply branded on unhappy Ireland, and our national Forum, 
the last remaining monument—the proudest .record——of Irish 
independence, may become the occasional seat of an English 
Judge—lIrish law may be rendered so simple as to require no 
greater space than that afforded by a legal hand-book, whilst 
the principles of an English County Court may regulate the 
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legal requirements of the Irish nation. Thus centralized, and 
the Lord Lieutenancy abolished, the record of Ireland’s wrongs 
will become so foul, so base, so horrible, that if the most 
deeply damned fiend could read our history by the blaze of 
hell’s fiercest fire, he would shudder at the degradation of a 
peaple who, year by year, have suffered themselves to be 
ullied into * sik and bribed into patient acquiescence. 
But deep as this degradation might be, there are old recol- 
lections—dreams now, but, in brighter and better times, 
glowing realities—which, despite all the decay that has, 
and yet may, come upon us, give, and must ever give, a 
golden ray to the decline of the Irish Bar. Even at 
this day there are men who, like Macdonough, and Fitz- 
gibbon, and Brewster, and Christian, illustrate it by their 
learning and ability ; men who, like Whiteside and like Butt, 
make it glorious by an eloquence and by a power of advocacy 
which rise with the importance of the subject, and swell in 
grandeur, in intensity, and in earnestness, as difficulties gather 
round the client. Young men who, like Armstrong, and 
Meagher, and Ball, make the junior ranks of the profession 
junior only in their years, and in the period of their call— 
These and others, are men who worthily represent the brave, 
proud old days of Ireland, in which the gown of the lawyer 
was as honorable as the ribbon of a peer, and when the pro- 
fession of an Irish barrister was, as the great Chancellor 
D’Agesseau writes of that of the French advocate— Nobi- 
lity without title, rank without birth, and riches without an 
estate.” 

Amongst the most brilliait of all the brilliant lawyers who 
have distinguished this country within the last seventy years, 
Charles Kendal Bushe was the most remarkable—as a patriot, 
whilst patriotism was virtue ; the most national whilst life con- 
tinued—the equal, if not the victor, of Plunket, as a lawyer 
and as an advocate ; his equal—few men since the creation of 
the world were his superiors—as'an orator. He was born before 
patriotism was looked upon as the creed of an Utopian, or as a 
marketable commodity to be sold for money, or bartered for 
place and title. Springing from: respectable,’ but not from 
patrician parents, he rose to high offices'in the state ; and after 
years of party strife, of political turmoil, and. of official 
and judicial service, no man can point to his grave and call 
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him a traitor, a time-server, a renegade to his early principles, 
or a self-seeker in any portion of his long career. 

Charles Kendal Bushe was born on the 13th day of January, 
1767, at Kilmurry, about a mile from Thomastown, in the 
county of Kilkenny. The family of Bushe are stated to have 
first settled in Ireland under the Viceroyalty of Lord Carteret, 
and their founder was Secretary in this country during part of 
the reign of William III. ; but we have been informed that 
some branch of the family was resident in the county of Kil- 
kenny so early as the reign of James II. 

Secretary Bushe, however, purchased, or acquired by grant, 
very considerable A aby in the neighbourhood of Thomas- 
town, including Kilfane, now the estate of Sir John Power, 
which came into the possession of the late,and first, baronet by 
marriage with Harriet, daughter of Gervais Parker Bushe, of 
Kilfane. About the year 1690, the member of the Bushe 
family who was then proprietor of Kilfane, married Eleanor 
Wandesford, sister of the first Viscount Wandesford. By her 
he had two sons who inherited, Amyas, the elder, Kilfane, 
from whom the Kilfane Bushes sprung. To Arthur, the younger, 
was left Kilmurry, a not very considerable property, and 
severed from the family estates, 

Thomas Bushe, the eldest son of Arthur, entered into holy 
orders and married Catherine Doyle, sister of the late General 
Sir John Doyle, who was Colonel of the 87th Regiment, and . 
afterwards governor of Guernsey. The owners of Kilmurry 
had unfortunately encumbered it, and the Rev. Thomas Bushe 
was compelled to either sell or mortgage the property, and to 
accept the rectorship of Mitchelstown in the county of Cork, 
and the chaplainship of Kingston College.* 





* Kingston College is a handsome and extensive range of building 
raised in the lifetime of the founder, James Lord Kingston, who en- 
dowed it with £25,000, to be vested as trustees, in the Archbishop of 
Cashel, and the Bishops of Cloyne, Waterford, and Limerick, and to 
be devoted after the completion of the buildings to the support of a 
chaplain, of twelve poor gentlemen, and eighteen poor gentlewomen, 
with preference to such as had been tenants on the Kingston estate. 
The duty of the chaplain is to read morning and evening prayers daily, 
to preach a sermon every Sunday morning, and to administer the sa- 
crament at Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas, for which he receives 
the sum of £120 per annum, with a house and garden; the inmates 
must be members of the Established Church: they each receive £40 per 
annum, and to every two a house. The buildings are sixteen dwelling. 
houses, with a chapel in the centre of the row, and beneath the chapel 
is placed the vault of the Kingston family. 
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Before leaving Kilmurry two children were born to hin— 
a daughter named Elizabeth, and Charles, called also Kendal, 
which name was given to him in memory of Mr. Kendal, who 
had left by will to the Rev. Thomas Bushe, the i ga entitled 
Mount Juliet, then, anid afterwards, occupied by Lord Carrick. 
Charles’ first school days were passed at Ballytore, in the county 
Kildare, where the great Edmund Burke received his early 
instruction,* and his later in the academy of Mr. Craig, a 
clergyman who resided in Henry-street, Dublin. At this 
school his companions were Theobald Wolfe Tone and Dr. 
Miller, the author of the Philosophy of History. Of his 
boyish years nothing very remarkable is related; he was not 
notorious for stupidity like Swift and Sheridan; he was not 
remarkable for ability like Erskine or Scott. After the usual 
school probation, he entered ‘Trinity College in the month of 
July, 1782. His career there was honorable to his ability, 
and he carried off the gold medal from very able and remarka- 
ble competitors, and in the year 1783 he obtained a scholarship, 
with eight first best marks. 

At the period of his entrance into College the Historical 
Society was in the full zenith of its reputation. It had 
been founded by Grattan and by his coevals, and with 
Bushe, the speakers were Plunket, Miller, Graves, and Ma- 
gee. But it was ever viewed with jealousy and distrust, by 
the Board. It is unnecessary here to refer at any length to 
the history of its expulsion from: the College. It 1s sufficient 
to state that the expressed reasons. were as follow :—NMiller, 
when junior Dean, and whilst walking in the Old-square one 
evening during the summer vacation, observed the entrance of 
a carriage from which there descended three young men aud 
two women. He knew that these men occupied the rooms of 
some students who were then absent, and he thought it his 
duty to complain to the Board that the women had been 
brought within the walls. The Board, of course, took all 
proper steps, and ordered that the men who had thus offended, 
should not again be admitted: So the affair ended; but in 
the succeeding session Miller saw one of the parties thus for- 
bidden to enter the College, present at a meeting of the His- 
torical Society. He drew his attention to the fact of the 
prohibition, and requested him to leave the room ; the request 
was refused, upon which Miller mentioned ‘the facts to the 


* The school was established in 1726’by Abraham Shackleto a 
father of Mary Leadbeater. 7 .* n, grand 
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officers of the Society, desiring that thes would direct 
the intruding party to quit the apartment. Neither President 
nor officers would obey, and Miller was compelled to state all 
the facts to the Board, who, to prevent a recurrence of such 
scenes, prepared a certain code of rules, and ordered, that 
unless they were accepted and considered binding, the Society 
could no longer meet within the walls of the College.:;The 
acceptance of the rules was refused ; the Society was excluded, 
and thenceforth held its meetings in the Exhibition Rooms in 
William-street. 

Thus, the society was prohibited from again meeting within 
the precincts of the College, and whilst,.in the House of 
Commons, eloquence and patriotism had compelled — the 
British minister to do justice to the nation, whilst Grat- 
tan and Flood night after night hurled their scathing and 
bitter invectives against the government ; and, although 
a gallery of the House of Commons was specially set 
aside for the students of Trinity College, yet debates within 
the College upon those same subjects which had engaged their 
attention in the House, were strictly forbidden to the students. 

As Bushe had been an ardent supporter, and the chief 
leader of that party who were most anxious that the society 
should continue to hold its meetings within the College, 
he was, as a mark of respect, requested to.deliver the address 
at the close ‘of the first session held without its. walls.* 
This address was eloquent, heartfelt, and glowing. It may 
want the thought, the gravity, or the severe finish which in 
after years distinguished the orator, but he had formed him- 
self upon Grattan, and this speech displays most of the 
nec and few of the blemishes of the illustrious patriot ; 
he cried :-—~ 


I have now remarked upon those slanders uttered against an 
institution which originate in malignity of heart: but malice was 
not our only foe, it called in dullness and bad taste to its aid, and 
from this triple alliance, from this mischievous conclave ‘issued that 
rescript of barbarism, viz. ‘ That we were to be suppressed because 
oratory was an anti-collegiate study.’ If oratory is not detrimental 
to mankind it cannot be anti-collegiate, except it be proved by col- 
lege dogic that what is honourable and useful and dignifying to man 
is unfit for the study of youth, that everything eligible is best taught 
negatively, and that no instruction is equal to learning by contra- 
dictions: but there are men who have even put it to issue whether 


, Se 





*Peter Burrowes spoke the closing address of the last session of all. 
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oratory has been useful to mankind, and have reasoned eloquently 

ainst eloquence ; in what department of life, then, lies the danger 
of this fascinating destruction? Did St. Paul mistake the spirit of 
Christianity when he spake with the tongues of angels and of men ? 
Has religion, has charity, suffered by the eloquence of Kirwan ? 
That great man revived, if he did not create, pulpit eloquence :— 
The dulness of mankind had conspired with their vices to fetter the 
pulpit in the shackles of inexertion. ‘The smallest ‘attempt at com- 
position was spurned at as conceited—any attempt at oratory derided 
as theatrical—stupidity became orthodoxy—and pesto reluctantly 
bridled itself at the peril of heresy :—but the mighty powers of that 
man, and a few more, broke down the despotism of prejudice—and 
what was the consequence—churches overflowed, religion dis- 
dained not the aid of talents—with a holy indignation he smote 
the haughty ones of the earth and denounced them before their 
God. |. Pri e, like Felix, trembled’ before him: his eloquence, at 
once pathetic and commanding, opened’ all the sources of compas- 
sion-and forced all the fortresses of vice—flinty avarice, callous 
profigecys selfish ambition, saucy presumption, all melted before 

im, their tears and their alms flowed plenteously; captivity was 
released, the fatherless and orphan’ were: adopted, the widow’s 
heart sung for joy.—_Nor did it end: here, the example was infectious, 
a sanctified emulation ran through’the profession; universal exer- 
tion took place, and universal besevolsnes has followed it, and 
public charity has become the characteristic of this country. Bring 
me, then, the muddy-headed and cold-hearted divine who tells you 
that oratory is anti-collegiate’ and’ anti-olerteak and I will tell him 
that he is unfit for his high calling because’ his‘soul'warms not his 
intellect in the discharge of it. He will never do that good to others 
which is the essence of his duty.—He’ may serve out dull homilies 
with phlegm of a Dutchman, and the’ graces ofan automaton. He 
may laboriously entangle the simple beauties of the Gospel in the 
embarrassing mazes of a learned controversy, and-profane its mys- 
teries by presumptuous explication~he may make the Prophecies a 
riddle book, and the Revelations ‘a conundrum, and’ think himself 
like Qdipus entitled, in virtue of his blindness, to-solve the enigma, 
but he is not the sanguine, the zealous, the efficient, officer of 
the Almighty that is to turn many to ‘righteousness, and whose re- 
ward is promised to be, that he shall shine like thé stars for ever 
and ever. Bar eloquence, I hear,'is also cried down—to study it 
18 anti-collegiate, to practice it is anti-professional—good English 
induces suspicion of shallowness—but oratory is prima’ facie evi- 
dence of ignorance—the black letter ‘and the Belles lettres are: uncon- 
ee is misdemeanour, and eloquenee high’ treason. 

uch is the vile and senseless cant that assaile the*most liberal 
professions, and labours to illiberalize atid Uegrade them. Such an 
opinion is the offspring of a vulgar and technical mind— 


‘ Whose genius never soared beyond 
The natrow rules of art his youth had conned ; 
And to long practice obsti | Warm, 
Suspects conviction and relies on form.” 
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Such a man deprecates the genius which he does not possess; and 
over-rates the handicraft he is equal to; he would shear a splendid 
promere of its beams, and cut it down to trade; but such a man 

as mistaken his trade: let him article himself to an attorney, or 
confine himself to special pleading; and at his desk range through 
the variety of forensic intricacy ; on that foundation let him build 
his trade, and enjoy it too, « anne herein contained to the con- 
trary thereof, in anywise notwithstanding,” But [ will not believe 


that the profession I preferred, because 1 thought it most liberal, is - 


such a low mechanic craft as this. 1 will not give up the Burghs, 
and the Erskines, and the Currans of the profession, to those fair 
jurisprudents and learned applicants of the law who scorn the 
genius that scorns them. The orations of such men will live while 
the language does, when the skulls and the parchments of the others 
shall have mouldered together, and the saucy grave-digger, and 
saucier critic will say, ‘ This might have been the head of a lawyer— 
where now be your quipps and your quiddities—is that the fine of 
your fines and the recovery of your recoveries?’ The orations of 
Cicero are young at this day, almost in their two thousandth year. 
Peelius Corvinus atque -Poplicola, who were, I suppose, the black 
letter men of their days, gui excidavere causas latine, are only known 
or preserved by a line in a poem, which perhaps, their gravity would 
have despised. To elicit the fair and lovely forms of justice and 
equity from technical imprisonment—to dig out the ore of the prin- 
ciple from the rubbish of the practice—to polish the severity and 
decorate the nakedness of law—to call in the feeling of the heart to 
the aid of the understanding bewildered by professional intricacy— 
to preserve the invaluable trial by jury, by working and keeping 
alive the feelings and passions of jurors—to advocate the oppressed— 
to vindicate the persecuted—to thunder a terrifying eloquence into 
the ear of a hard-hearted, corrupt, or weak judge; or when a high- 
handed and inflated prerogative lawyer from the bench threatens 
public liberty in the person of the individual, to make the cause 
of the client the cause of the country, and shield the constitu- 
tion from the abuses of the law--these are the high behests. of 
legal eloquence—this the high calling of the advocate. I 
shall tremble for my country when the practice or the study of 
sonia is cried down—its glory and its liberty will not long survive. 
He is but a poor official politician, and his heart cannot embrace a 
comprehensive conception, who can see danger in the exercise of 

ublic talent. Such politicians, however, there are, who, with 
the talents of a guager, would grasp or direct the sceptre with 
that hand which should yield the dipping rule. Politics would be 
to such men as narrow a science as law, and eloquence would be 
little necessary in either ; they would feel much. fastidiousness but 
little inspiration. When the British senate rung with the elo- 
uence of Burke or Sheridan, proclaiming the wro dvocating 
the liberties—and clamouring for the redress of the distant millions 
of Africa and Hindostan—when England, building a new character 
upon the genius of her sons, not raised upon the spoils of a sordid 
commerce, or the trophies of a destructive conquest, rose over the 
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admiring world the arbitress of justice—the emporium of humanity. 
What would the enemy of eloquence feel when Grattan, asserting 
the independence of a nation, and adjusting the unbalanced liberties 
of an empire, with the magic of his fire-touched tongue, terrifies one 
country into justice, and inspirits another into freedom—when the 
awfulness of his virtues rushing majestic and overbearing upon the 
wings of his genius, impresses and controuls—and the flashes of his 
mind, “3 the lightnings of heaven, rapid and luminous, dazzle and 
astonish. 


In Michaelmas Term 1790 he was called to the Bar, when 
in his twenty-third year; but two years before, upon at- 
taining his majority, he had joined his father in securing the 
payment of that father’s debts, and thus rendered himself fable 
for the sum of thirty thousand pounds. Shortly after his call, 
being intimate at the house of Mr. Crampton, of Merrion- 
square, he became attached to the daughter of his host, but 
found that his embarrassed circumstances formed an obstacle to 
his union with her. He retired fora while, weary and disgusted, 
from the world ; but the cynicism or misanthropy which dis- 
appointment produces is, at four-and-twenty, seldom lasting, 
and the studies to which, in his Welch Patmos, Bushe devoted 
himself were calculated to teach him the patient resignation 
of a Christian, and the stern endurance of a philosopher. 

Whilst he resided in this solitude, the principles of the 
French Revolution had gained ground in these kingdoms, and 
a society had been formed in. Dublin, for the expressed pur- 
pose of circulating, at a very low price, the works of Tom 
Paine—particularly his Rights of Man. Bushe, always a 
Tory of that time when Toryism was. patriotism, and which 
found its last, and brightest, and most honored representa- 
tive in George Canning, turned his pen to the service of order, 
and of rational freedom, and in his now little known 
pamphlet, On French Affairs, the following passages 


occur :—— - 


Any man who has studied the merits and enjoyed the blessin 
of the English constitution, cannot but be alarmed when the legisla- 
tors of France (these babes and sucklings in politics) are held up in 
their cradle to the imitation of a coyntry where government adds the 
strength of maturity to the venerable aspect of age’; a government, 
which, I trust, will not be exchanged for a certain tumult in the 
first instance, and a doubtful reform in the second. TI love libert 
as much as Mr. Paine ; but differ from him in my opinion of what it 
is—I pant not for the range of the desert, unbounded, barren, and 
savage; but prefer the limited enjoyments of cultivation (whose 
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ca 
confines, while they restrain, protect us, and add to the quality more 
than they deduct from the quantity of my freedom ; this I feel to be 
my birthright as a subject of Great Britain, and cannot but tremble 
for my happiness, when a projector recommends to level the wise 
and ancient land-marks, break down the fences, and disfigure the 
face of every inheritance. I have no wish to return to the desert 
in search of my natural rights. .I consider myself to have exchanged 
them for the better, and am determined to stand by the bargain. 
These sentiments, my dear Sir, have tempted me to trouble you.and 
the public with this book. The times are critical, and the feeblest 
exertion cannot be unwelcome, when a factory of sedition is set up 
in the metropolis, and an assistant club send an inflammatory pam- 
phlet through the kingdom ; when these state quacks, infecting their 
country at the heart, circulate, by fomenting applications, the 
poisons to the extremities, and reduce the price of pestilence, lest 
the poverty of any creature should protect him from its contagion. 
The times are critical when such a look as Mr. Paine’s appears, and 
the consequences would be fatal ,if its success were proportioned to 
the zéal of its author, or the assiduity ofits propagators. It is a 
system of false metaphysics and bad politics. Any attempt to carry 
it into effect must be destructive of peace, and there is nothing 
practical in it but its mischief, It holds out inducements in dis- 
turbance on the promise of improvement, and softens the prospect 
of immediate disorder, in the cant of the empiric, ‘ you must be 
worse oat you can be better.’ It excites men to what they ought 
not to do, by informing them of what they can do, and preaches 
rights to promote wrongs. It is a collection of unamiable specula- 
tions, equally subversive of good government, good thinking, and 
good feeling. It establishes a kind of republic in the mind; de- 


thrones the majesty of sentiment ; degrades the dignity of noble and 


elevated feelings; and substitutes a democracy of mean and vulgar 


calculation. In their usurpation, all the prey and elegance, and 
order of the human heart is overturned, and the state of man, 


* Like to a little kingdom, suffers 
The nature of an insurrection,’ 


If the institution of honours perfects and stimulates ambition, and 
that ambition looks beyond the grave, will not this perpetuation of 
the prize increase the emulation? Isthere nothing to enhance our 
honour in the consideration that it is to be transmitted to the chil- 
dren of your affections, and that you are the ennobler of many? Is 
ambition fully gratified, or desert half rewarded by a distinction 

rishable as. yourself, to be laid down ere it is well won, and to 
crumble into dust with your remains? Is the reward of merit to be 
trusted to the ungrateful memory of mankind? Shall its rewards 
be late, and its enjoyment short? That deviation from strict jus- 
tice is not very severe, and is certainly very politic, which indul- 
ges the manes of the father. with the honours of the son, and forbids 
man, in the contemplation of his mortality, to look upon his induce- 
ments as insufficient, and his rewards as incomplete. The wreath 
of fame would not be worth the wear if it was not evergreen ; and 
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the laurel is its emblem because it does not wither. {n these con- 
siderations I discover a probable and a wise origin of hereditary dig- 
nities, as far as their institution regards the person upon whom 
they were first conferred: in regard to him the reward of merit was 
enlarged ; in regard to others, the encouragement to exertion was 
increased. But the wisdom of hereditary dignities does not rest 
here. There is a principle in the heart of man which any wise govern- 
ment will encourage, because it is the auxiliary of virtue, I 
mean the principle of, honour, which, in those moments of weak- 
ness, when conscience slumbers, watches over the deserted 
charge, and engages friends in the defence of integrity. 
It is a sanction of conduct which the imagination lends to 
virtue, is itself the reward, and inflicts shame as the punish- 
ment. The audacity of vice. may despise fear ; the sense of reason 
may be steeled; art may elude temporal, and sw may defy 
eternal vengeance ; but honour holds the scourge of shame, and he 
is hard indeed who trembles not under its lash. Even if the pub. 
licity of shame be avoided, its sanction is not destroyed. Every one 
suffers when ashamed of himself, and the blushes. of the heart are 
agony. The dread of shame is the last good quality which forsakes 
the breast, and the principle of honour frequently retains it when 
every other instance of good conduct has abandoned the heart. This 
sentiment must ever’be in proportion to a man’s opinion of what is 
expected from him ; and in proportion as he is taught that much is 
expected from him, will it swell in his bosom and sharpen his sensi- 
bility. I cannot, therefore, discover a mere ‘ diminutive childishness’* 
in the institution of hereditary denities, if — cherish this senti- 
ment, and if this sentiment cherishes virtue ; and France has ‘ breeched 
herself’+ into manhood to little purpose of good government in 
putting down the delusion, if delusion it is. An establishment 
is something more than ‘puerile,’{ which gives encourage- 
ment to virtue; dignity to worth; adds the idea of great to 
good, and makes that splendid which was useful. Society 
was made for man; and, as man is various, and. frail, and 
vain, it does not disdain to promote his happiness by playing on his 
foibles ; its strength is armed against his fears ; his hopes are fed by 
its rewards; and its blandishments are directed to his vanities, 
Virtue, coldly entertained in any other corner of the heart; will 
take a strong hold in the pride of man. She has often erected her 
temple on the coronets of a glorious ancestry, and the world has 
been indebted to the manes of the dead for the merits of the 
living ‘ald, : ' . 

After some months had been spent in solitude, he returned 
to the world, to the active pursuit of .his :profession, and be- 
came once more a suitor, this time a successful one,:for the 
hand of Miss Crampton, proposing to liquidate some of the 
claims against him with her marriage portion, by which means, 





* Paine’s expression. Paine. f Paine. 
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and through asum of money lent him by a friend, he was 
enabled to pay off the most pressing of his claimants. From 
the period of his marriage he attended closely at court, and 
though his knowledge of law was respectable for his time and 
standing, though he was of good family and extensive con- 
nexion, yet his Saleen was for some years, most dispiritingly 
scanty ; but brighter days were approaching. 
It was the custom then, as it is now, for lawyers to secure 
if possible, a seat in Parliament, as affording another position 
in life, in which ability may be exhibited, and by its exhibi- 
tion the possession of power and office secured. In the year 
1799, Bushe was returned to Parliament for the borough of 
Callan, in the county of Kilkenny. Ireland. was then upon 
the very brink of the destruction of its national integrity ; 
Castlereagh was determined that the Union should be carried, 
and with that unfaltering courage, that-indomitable, unswerv- 
ing, determination of purpose, combined with that disregard for 
his personal safety by which he was distinguished, and which bore 
him, as the like qualities bore William Pitt, above all opposition 
and through every national or governmental party difficulty, 
he was ready to encounter every opponent, and courted the 
enmity of every supporter of the country party. Bushe, as 
an Anti-Unionist, was no mean opponent ; he possessed all the 
energy and earnestness of Grattan, and was his inferior only in 
the godlike vividness of his fiery eloquence; and when the minis- 
terial ranks sunk cowed and beaten, terrified by the vehement 
denunciations, or silenced by the undeniable force of Grattan’s 
arguments. Bushe was a noble ally in crushing any spirit 
which might remain in the breasts of the Union party. 
Night after night, during the continuance of the national 
Parliament after his election as a member, he was present 
to defend the intactness of that legislature, which he was 
nominated to support. Amongst all the brilliant, disinterested, 
witty, and keen advocates for the support of the Irish 
arty, there was not one more earnest or more able than 
harles Kendal Bushe. Plunket, it is true, was a giant 
in his support; in the thunder of his soaring eloquence 
there seemed. blended the oratory of Demosthenes, 
and the terrible and sweeping power of Cicero. But 
Plunket wanted the bonhommie, the grace, and the nameless 
attraction which ever distinguished Bushe. He was always 
the orator or the lawyer; and, in the crowd of men, that cold- 
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ness and self-absorption, which may have been but manner, 
but which the world called hauteur, circumscribed his 
usefulness, and too often counteracted the effects his efforts 
might otherwise produce. Plunket disdained the results which 
men at that period deemed to spring from the pen of the grave 
or of the satirical pamphleteer. He would be the defender of 
his country’s independence in her senate.or upon the plat- 
form—he would not bend his genius to serve her openly or 
anonymously in the study; he would be her champion, armed 
cap-a-pie. Bushe would serve her in the Senate, in the pop- 
ular assembly, with a deep and thoughtful essay, with the 
flashing, galling pasquinade ; he would stand for her rights, 
and do knight service in the stately ring, or would strike for 
her in the hurried onset. of the clashing mélee. 

As a specimen of his eloquence in the House of Commons, 
we insert the following: he 1s speaking of the proposed union, 
and exclaims :— 


Let me conjure this house to consider whether this is a transac- 
tion on which they are willing to commit themselves, their pro 
perties, their characters, and their children. _Let me conjure them 
to weigh that question well, if every generous feeling be not ba- 
nished from amongst us; andyif, private honour and public virtue 
be not a name. Where is that spirit which in ’82 swelled the 
crest, and ennobled the character of the Irish gentry? which 
achieved liberty for Ireland, extorted justice from England, and 
admiration from Europe? Is it fled and extinguished for ever! I 
will not believe it. But were every appeal to everything human 
fruitless and vain, I would invoke that Providence which even in 
my short life, has stretched his protecting arm so often over my 
country? In my short life, my country has been raised from a pro- 
vince to become a nation—has been protected from a bloody re- 
bellion and a formidable invasion, and has seen one desperate attack 
against her liberties and constitution defeated and overthrown. J 
will rely on G'od to save Ireland.* 


The period of the Union was the age of parties and the 
epoch of pamphleteering; the minister had his corps of pen- 
and-ink supporters; the country likewise possessed its band 
of advocates; and as we now Nek back through the long 
array of “Union Pamphlets”, as they are called, upon the shelves 
of our public libraries, we feel it hard to decide whether the 
wit, the power, and the arguments of the anti-Unionists are 





* For a still more brilliant passage, see infra. . 
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exceeded by the audacity and ingenuity of those who sup- 
ported the ministerial project. Mr, Secretary Cooke was a 
ver naunee though not a very disinterested assistant: 
to Lord Castlereagh, and amongst the most audaciously impu- 


~ dent of all his productions, is that entitled, drguments for 


and agaist an Union between Great Britain and Ireland 
Considered. It was published in the early part of the 
ear 1798, and is in pamphlet shape, sixty-four pages: in 
ength, at the price of one British shilling, So great was. 
the anxiety to peruse the work, that in the month of Decem-, 
ber, 1798, J. Milliken, of Grafton-street, announced the 
eighth edition as being ready. ‘This success excited the alarm 
of the anti-Unionists, and Bushe resolved to test his powers 
of ridicule in overturning, amidst the public contempt, the 
sophistry and misrepresentation of the advocate of dena- 
tionalization. . 

Mr. Cooke argued that the Union was necessary for 
the advancement of Irish interests, and the burden, or re- 
frain, of almost every paragraph was, “the union is cer- 
tainly to be the salvation of the country.” Bushe, witha — 
sarcastic humor, resembling more the galling irony of Voltaire 
than the grinning spleen of Swift, rendered powerless, by his 
pamphlet entitled The Union; Cease your Funning;. or, 
the Rebel Detected, all the efforts of the Castle Secretary. 
It appeared about the middle of ‘the year 1798, and m 
the month of December the publisher, James Moore, of Col- 
lege-green, announced the edition. It consisted of forty- 
eight pages, and was published at the price of one Irish 
shilling. He commences thus:— ©. | LISS 


I love wit as much as any man, but a joke may certainly some- 
times be carried too far. I have never submitted to the justice of 
Lord Shaftesbury’s fanciful position, that ridicule is the test of truths 
and I own I think its application is peculiarly offensive when poli- 
tical subjects of the deepest and most serious importance, are treated 
with idle levity and buffoon irony. These sentiments have been 
principally excited by ae a pamphlet entitled *‘ Arguments for and 

inst an Union Considered.’ The author of this work has evidently 
written after the model of some of Swift’s lighter compositions; a 
style which in my apprehension has never till now been successfully 
imitated, though attempted with some talent by the supposed anno- 
tators of the late Alderman George Faulkner, and in some few 
other instances, This style consists altogetlr in the art of support- 
ing in a strain of grave irony the opposite of the opinion which you 
mean to establish. It is a good-humoured application of the argu- 
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ment called by logicians argumentum ad absurdum, but whether it 
partakes more of jest or sdphism, I again protest against the use of 
either upon subjects of national importance and public concern. 
I shall briefly enumerate a few of the most prominent artifices by 
which the author of this work, who I am convinced is either a mem- 
ber of Opposition or an absolute United Irishman, endeayours by an 
affected recommendation of the measure to cry down and depreciate 
the projected Union, the only chance of this country’s salvation ; 

remising that, in order to give a higher relish to his ridicule, he 
fe had the address to circulate a report with very successful indus- 
try, that the work in question is the production of an English gentle- 
man of considerable talents, who is an Irish member of Parliament 
and in high official situation in Dublin Castle, Indeed, such has 
been the prevalence of this report, and so well simulated is the mark 
assumed, that on the first perusal I was scarcely able to distinguish 
whether the author was in earnest or not ; and I am credibly inform- 
ed, that to this hour several well-meaning people continue in the 
erroneous opinion that he was so. I do not prétend to trace the 
progress of the facetious writer regularly from page to page, but 
shall ‘point out a few of his topics which appear to me sufficient to 
detect at once the duplicity of the style and the depth of the inten- 
tions. He affects with great appearance of gravity throughout the 
entire pamphlet to denounce the existence of the Irish Parliament 
as the cause of the late rebellion and invasion, and he draws from 
these principles once established an inevitable conclusion that the 
return of such calamities is only to be prevented by the annihila- 
tion of the cause of them.* Here, indeed, latet anguis in Herbéa. 
This is the very language of the United Irishman. The same 
positions, the same inferences, are to be found faintly visible in the 
ys of all the opposition members in England and Ireland, and 
glaringly conspicuous in every number of the Press and Union 
Star ; ayowing themselves in the confessions of Doctor M‘Nevin, 
apes ste themselves in the manifestos of Arthur. O’Connor. 

s it not evident that by insidiously inferring the necessity of an 
Union from the corruption of the Irish Legislature, he in fact di- 
rects the attention of this deluded nation at one and the same 
moment to the pretence of a Reform and the project of a Separa- 
tion? He never imputes the late calamities of this country to any- 
thing but Parliament, and so far from accusing the prevalence of 
French principles or the extravagance of French ambition as in- 
strumental to our misfortunes, he never speaks of that abandoned 
nation without partiality and panegyric. He cannot expect that 
so ay an artifice must not be seen through by ‘every discerning 
man. Every such man knows that his assertions and his arguments 
are equally unfounded, that his Majesty has every year since his ac- 
cession, returned thanks td the legislature, for -the patriotism and. 
loyalty of their conduct, and that both Lord Cornwallis and Lord 
Camden, have repeatedly declared (from the throne) that the dis- 
comfiture of the disaffected and rebellious, was entirely owing to 
the virtue, spirit and sagacity, of Parliament. It is well known, 
that if it was not a ae Parliament, it would never pass the in- 
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tended Union, which is ta be salvation of the country, and which 
there is very little doubt, will be passed by a great majority—not- 
withstanding the sly opposition, and affected support, of such 
wolves in sheep’s clothing as the author of the pamphlet in ques- 
tion. 


He continues in this strain for some few S, assuming 
that all the arguments are those of a United Irishman 
concealing his real character under the mask of a friend to 
the government. At length he states that he considers the 
pamphlet to be the production of the notorious Sampson, and 
writes :— 


I shall no longer, by disguising my sentiments, follow the exam- 
ple of this sophist, whom I reprobate. I have hitherto hinted my 
opinion of what he is, and shall now boldly avow my sentiments as 
to who he is. I have consulted several eminent political and literary 
personages, who all agree with me in discovering in legible charac- 
ters the principles and style of a certain democratic counsellor, the. 
well-known author of Hurdy Gurdy, and the Old Lion of i ca 
and who has recently experienced the lenity of government, in being 
suffered to banish himself; and for the sake of his health, to make 
Lisbon the scene of his exile. For shame, Mr. Sampson! is this 
gratitude? Is this honour? Is this a return for the mercy ex-: 
tended to you? And had you no other way of thanking my Lord 
Cornwallis than by opposing the wisest measure of his government, 
and by making a travesty and caricature of his secretary, the yehicle 
of your malignity? This is one of the many proofs that rigid and 
effectual justice ought, long since, to have been executed upon the 
author of the pamphlet in question. 


Having shown how the Union could benefit neither the 
Protestant nor the Catholic, and having proved that a mea- 
sure which injured Ireland as a nation could never really 
serve any branch of her traders, any section of her profes- 
sions, or any considerable portion of her people, he continues 
- in the same bantering strain; and we beg the reader to re- 
member that the title of the pamphlet is Cease your 
Funning :-— 


The rational Irish merchant knows that the union is to be the 
salvation of the country, and that is as much as he wishes to know 
about it. The opinion I have here combated is pressed by the ene; 
mies of both nations for obvious purposes. The benefits to be ac- 
quired by an Union would be either such as are obtained by compact 
between the countries, or such as are the natural operation and re- 
sult of the measure itself. Now in this case the advantages to be 
contracted for, whether for Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Limerick, or 
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Galway, are altogether out of the question, inasmuch as they are 
all equally attainable under the present connection, and as the two 
countries are already imperially connected, there could be no honest 
or rational motive assignable, why they are not at present imparted 
(especially as such benefits could continue only while the connection 
exists,) except the generosity of Britain wishing to make each kind- 
néss more Valuable, by giving them all at once. But because that 
description of advantage is out of the question, we always hear of it 
from the enemies of the measure, who entirely overlook, or affect 
to do so, the benefits which naturally result from the measure itself, 
which flow from the mere fact of union, and are created simply b 

the transfer of legislation. [t would be useless to detail the parti- 
culars of such benefits; honourable confidence has already given 
credit for them, and sceptical incredulity is proof against conviction. 
A few of those which the transplantation of Parliament must in- 
stantly, and of itself, generate, are the total oblivion of all religious 
animosities, the immediate conversion and repentance of the United 
Irishmen, the multiplication of the Protestants, and consequent sa- 
tisfaction of the Catholics, the rush and influx of English capital 
into this peaceful and contented country, the improvement of agri- 
culture, by the brotherly and edifying intercourse of English and 
Irish farmers, the diminution of absentees and taxes, the reduction 
of an expensive standing army, the improvement of the metropolis, 
peace with the French, and glory with the world! These are but a few 
of the blessings necessarily connected with the simple fact of chang- 
ing the seat of legislation. Blessings innumerable, and which only 
can be described by saying, that the measure must be the salration of the 
country. Iam sorry to find that it is not unnecessary to caution this 
credulous country against the artifice of this disaffected hypocrite. 
I lament that since these sheets begun, his subtle and malignant poison 
has taken effect in one member of the national body. I lament that 
a description of men, whom I respect so much as the Bar of Ire- 
land, has not been able to resist the infection, and I have the vanity 
to regret, that they had irreparably erred, before this publication 
could appear to warn them of their danger. However, my resent- 
ment to the dupes merges in my superior indignation against the 
impostor, and candour compels me to remember, that if it were not 
for the audacious pamphlet in question, most probably 166 Irish law- 
yers would never have disgraced their profession and themselves by 
publicly denouncing to the nation a measure which is to be the salva- 
tion of the country. This libeller knew the strings upon which to 
touch the profession, and by affecting to represent their possible objec- 
tions to an Union as frivolous, has, in reality, made them the subject 
of the liveliest anxiety and irritation. Thirty-two independent and 
public-spirited characters have certainly rescued the Bar from uni- 
versal oe ; they «may be considered by an ominous coinci- 
dence of numbers as so many county representatives, and in that re- 
spect, as speaking (er dathitea’ the sentiment of the kingdom; but 
it is melancholy to see the extended corruption of 166 men, all in- 
fluenced by the expectation of sitting in parliament, and desperately 
monopolizing more than ‘half the representation of the people, and 
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“ 


upon this base and selfish principle resisting the salvation of 
their country. God knows there were lawyers enough before in the 
House of Commons, as the writer truly has stated (page 35), 4 
formidable phalanx. Of our 300 members there are.no less than 
17 practising barristers, and at least a dozen more, who, though 
they never followed the trade, were bred to that unconstitutional 
profession. This is bad enough, but no honest Irishman can be 
sufficiently grateful for the preyention of 166 more nes ip in 
the next parliament. It is frnentable to see the best and. most. 
respectable characters stoop before the idols of ambition, Even 
Mr. Saurin, who, during Lord Camden’s* administration, was in his 
cool senses ; and refused the office of Solicitor General and a seat in 
ef amar has suffered his quiet and sober intellect to be. inflamed 
y the artful insinuations of this rebel in disguise, and has for ever 
lost his reputation with his country and profession, and for what? 
For the idle speculation of sitting at the head of 166 lawyers in the 
next House of Commons, This passage in the pamphlet was in- 
tended for more than the Bar. The author slyly reminds us (page 
34) that it is the habit of Irish gentlemen to educate their sons as 
lawyers, and by this hint that there is scarcely a gentleman’s family 
in the kingdom which has not some dear connection in the profession, 
he hopes to engage the whole class of our gentry in one common 
resentment with those whom he exclusively appears to inflame, while 
he makes sure of the indignation of both by one round assertion 
(page 35), that what is bad for the Bar, must, of necessity, be good 
Jor the country. Another most deep, and, indeed, ingenious scheme, 
in order to deter the Bar from an Union, is a positive denunciation, 
that, in the event of an Union, there will be abler judges upon the 
bench than at present. Vide page 35. This had the desired effect 
with Mr. Saurin, Mr. Dugquery, Mr. Fletcher, Mr, Plunket, and 
other smatterers in law. This was an evil, the prospect of which 
they could not bear. They find it easy now to humbug Lords Kil- 
warden and Carleton, and J Downes, Chamberlaine, Smith, 
and George. They can hoodwink Lord Yelverton at Nisi Prius, 


andin Equity the facility and softness of Lord Clare is so proverbial, 
that the Yoweat attorneys daily outwit and over-reach him. But 
there would be an end to this hopeful trade if the bench were filled 
with abler judges, as in the event of an Union, from the superior 


learning of the English Bar, there is every probability it would. — 
He thus concludes :-— 
I Rom by, with contempt, the insinuation (in page 39,) that this 


popular measure is, in the city of Dublin, to be supported by force, 
as eing the head quarters of the army. The city of Dublin will de- 


— 





* That nobleman was weak enough to treat the ession of the law 
with respect, and their armed association with a on, but the more 
vigorous intellect, which distinguishes the administration of his succes- 
sor, has appreciated the Bar and the yeomanry with more justice. 
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rive more benefits from this measure than my short limits will allow 
me to enumerate. Its beauty (to mention but one instance) will be 
considerably contributed to by the desirable introduction of Rus in 
Urbe in several parts of it. This, together with the ascertained 
advantage which Dublin must derive, after the Union, by getting 
rid, altogether, of that riotous and troublesome description of men, 
the manufacturers in the Earl of Meath’s liberty, demonstrates, that, 
in spite of this flagitious firebrand’s insinuations; this city will be 
benefited by a:Uxion as much as Cork, or Waterford, or any other 
place in the kingdom. I touch, with equal contempt, upon the 
crafty hints that parliament is incompetent to its own dissolution. 
He repeats the sophism of Rousseau,in defence of suicidethat 
reason being given to man to achieve oe he has a right to 
destroy himself whenever it tells him that death is preferable to life. 
He knows that delusive argument was easily answered by Rousseau 
‘himself, and therefore urges it as a mock defence for what he hints 
to be a political suicide. The object of Parliament, says he, is 
general good. Now if general good is attained by self destruction— 
ergo, &c., &c. This would be very schoolboyish if it was not very 
‘wicked. The pamphlet I have answered, I do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce, the most audacious, profligate, and libellous production, 
which ever disgraced the licentiousness of the press, or insulted the 
feelings of a nation. A bad head, and a bad heart, must have con- 
curred to compose it, and the most unblushing and: unfeeling 
effrontery, alone, was equal to the publication of it. Lyrely upon 
the, wisdom and spirit of the British Parliament, in, which. m 
country is so soon to be repronented. not to suffer it to escape wi 
impunity, and I trust one Of fhe* first motions made in the Imperial 
Legislature, may be—‘ That his Majesty’s Attorney General, the Rt. 
Hon. John Toler, or Captain Taylor, the Lord Lieutenant's Aid- 
de-Camp, may -be ordered to prosecute the Author, Printer, and 
Publisher, of the said Libel; by Indictment, Information, or Court 
Martial, as the circumstances of the case may require.’ 





Our extracts, we fear, have’ extended to a very con- 
siderable, and it may appear unnecessary length; but, we 
have heard so many mistakes expressed regarding it-—indeed 
we orice. heard it gravely asserted that Cease your 
is a satirical poem, that we presume it belongs to that class 
of works such as Shaftesbury’s Characteristics; Hobbes’ Le- 
viathan, or Machiavelli’s Prince, which are spoken of by 
hundreds but read by tens. te Oe 


Of this pamphlet Lord Brougham writes:— 


“ His oratorical excellence was plainly of a kind which might lead 
us to a similar success in written composition. Accordingly, 
he stood high among the writers of his day; so high that we may 
well lament his talents being bestowed upon subjects of an ephemeral 
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interest. The work by which he is chiefly known as an author, is 
the pamphlet on the Union, published in answer to the Castle mani- 
festo, writtento Mr. Under Secretary Cooke. Mr. Bushe’s tract is 
called * Cease your Funning,’ and it consists of a well-sustained 
ironical attack upon the Under Secretary, whom it assumes to be an 
United Irishman, or other rebel, in oe The plan of such an 
irony is, for a long work, necessarily defective. It must needs de- 

nerate occasionally into tameness ; and it runs the risk every now 
and then of being taken for serious; as I well remember an ironical 
defence of the Slave Trade once upon a time so much failed-of. its 
object, that some worthy abolitionists were preparing an answer to 
it, when they were informed that the author was an ally in 
disguise. No such fate was likely to befall ‘ Cease your Funning.’ 
It is, indeed, admirably executed; as successfully as a work on 
such a plan can be; and reminds the reader of the best of Dean 
Swift’s political writings, being indeed every way worthy of his pen.” 


The leaders of the national party, in addition to their pamph- 
lets, started a weekly journal, entitled the Ants-Union. To 
this Grattan, Plunket, Bushe, Wallace, Smily and Goold 
were the chief contributors. It was published by James 
Moore of College Green, and the first number appeared on 
Thursday, December 27th, 1798. ..Moore also published 
The Constitution, or Anti-Union Evening Post, the first 
number of which appeared on Monday, December 19th, 
1799, and in which corrected copies of the speeches of the 
national leaders were printed. In the eighteenth number, 
Tuesday, February 5th, 1799, appeared Bushe’s letter, en- 
titled, Advice to bref Members of Parliament, and 


signed, An Old Hack. this letter the following passage 
appears --—— 

Another rule which I would lay down for your conduct is one 
which, perhaps, may feel some difficulty in prevailing on your- 
selves to follow, but which I have always looked upon in so impor- 
tant a point of view, that I cannot help thinking it ought to be the 
governing principle of a young member of Parliament—whatever 
you may be offered as a return for your past, or earnest for your 
future support, do not refuse it, it will convince the world that you 
are thought of consequence enough to be worth gaining over, and 
that you are possessed of virtue enough not to act the knave—with- 
out temptation. If you are offered. money, therefore, pocket it 
and say nomore. If a place, be it ever so small, do not reject 
it; the name of-a placeman gives consequence with the vulgar ; 
besides it is still a step; and should you at any time wish for 
something higher, you will be sure to. find some nobleman who 
wishes to provide for a superannuated servant or poor relation, 
and who will assist in giving you a shove for his own sake.* 





* The clever pamphleteering was not all on the side of the Nation- 
alists. The Court party employed the able pencil of Gillray to aid their 
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All efforts, however, to defeat the will of the minister were 
unavailing, the Union was carried, and Bushe devoted his at- 
tention thenceforward closely and steadily, to the duties of his 
profession. ‘True, the profession had lost the prestige which 
had of old distetiguiahed it; and though Bushe at one period 
half resolved to abandon that Bar which had, to the last 
battled for the Irish Parliament, yet he eventually determined 
to continue here, where he had won his brightest and most 
honorable victories. Plunket, though he remained: at the 
Irish Bar, was not unwilling to join the English Parliament 
as a member. He and Bushe had ever supported, consis- 
tently and steadily, the emancipation of the Roman Catholics ; 
both belonged to that section of Irish politicians, then, called 
beral and all the blandishments of the Castle, and all the se- 
ductions of the political procurer, were employed against each. 

It was most important that a friend to what was considered 
the popular party should be appointed to offices of trust under 
the new rulers of Ireland, and that those who had been too ho- 
norable to sell the independence of Ireland for gold before the 
Union, should be induced to barter it for place after the measure 
had been carried. In the year 1805 Lord Hardwicke was here 
as Lord Lieutenant ; his Moh bt was not a very notable one, 
but frequently the inanity of the Viceroy is only the cover for 
the cleverness of the Chief Secretary, or the dodgery of the 
Castle advisers, At this period the government required active 
friends, andit wasnatural that all efforts should be made to gain 
over Bushe, the brilliant orator. In Trinity Term 1805, he was 
raised to the dignity of Sergeant at Law, and i Michaelmas 
Term, of the same year, was appointed Solicitor General. This 
office he held under the Viceroyalty of Lord Hardwicke until the 
year 1806, when a conglomerate ministrycame into office under 
the designation—* All the Talents,” . Plunket who had been 
a consistent friend of the incoming administration, was ap- 
rennet Attorney General, and the Duke of Bedford, the Lord 
Lieutenant, was more than willing, in the state of unnatural 
coalition which then existed, to secure the services of Bushe, 
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pens. His caricature of Grattan is admirable; and his group entitled 
‘The Kiss at Last,” from his large picture of ‘* The Union Club,” 
published in 1801, is most humorous. See “ Wright’s England under 
the House of Hanover.” 2 vols. 8vo, Bentley: London. 1849, 8rd 
Edition, Vol. II, pp, 131—308. ;' 
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and he accordingly continued to hold his post of Solicitor 
General. 

This was a period of violence, and of lawless insubordination 
in Ireland. The seeds of the Rebellion of 1798, and the effects 
of Emmet’s mad attempt in the year 1803, had not been en- 
tirely crushed. ‘The wild spirit of the. misguided people had 
not settled into the quietude of time, or the stolid acquies- 
cence of despair, and all through the West of Ireland the 
public peace was disturbed ories midnight outrages of the 
“Threshers.”’ For the purpose of terrifying the wrongdoers, 
a Special Commission, the executive catholicon for all Irish 
agrarian eruptions, was directed for the counties of Sligo, 

ayo, Leitrim, Longford, and Cavan; it was opened at 
Sligo, December 3rd, 1806, by Chief Justice Downes and 
Baron George. Plunket and Bushe attended to prosecute, 
and on this occasion the latter. delivered some of his finest 
forensic addresses, One of the cases was that for the murder 
of Lavin, an informer, and was tried at Castlebar on the 10th 
of December. ‘The deed was done in the presence of the vic- 
tim’s wife; the murderers had escaped; they had been in- 
cited to the crime through revenge, because Lavin had 
sworn informations against their cousin, and the prisoner was 
the person who had induced the deceased to enter a public 
house when the murder was perpetrated. Bushe’s speech is ex- 
tremely powerful, and. the allueiag passage recalls some of 
the most eloquent and striking assages in that of Richard 
Sheil on the “ Burning of th *Sheas. . 


In this society the unfortunate Lavin was persuaded to sit down 
and drink—-and I entreat you, at this stage of the case, to pause and 
consider whether it is a circumstance reconcilable to your ordinary 
experience, that a company of persons, of whom the greater part were 
the near relations and contiexions of those against whose lives Lavin 
had sworn, should, without some secret cause, select that very in- 
former as the companion of their festive hours, receive him with 
friendship, and associate with him upon terms of conviviality. 
When you consider the natural feeli of men so circumstanced, 
on the A > instinctive heroes in which all Pie h classes 

e in this country an informer, will be of opinion 
dak ani a meeting, at such a time, in nek oaks and between 
such persons, is at least extrenfely suspicious. As you will reason, 
the wife of Lavin felt: her foreboding heart was visited by a pre- 
seience of the scene that was to follow: she . her infatuated 
husband to retire —but she urged him in vain; she looked signifi- 


* See In1rsn QuarTERLY Review, Vol, I. pp. 389-391. 
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cantly at him, made signs to him, pretended that she was particu- 
larly anxious to return on account of her children, who had been 
left alone, and by every means in her power endeavoured to awaken 
the wretched victim Aotn his infatuation. At this moment, the 
prisoners Col. Flynn and Charles Flynn approached her ; oT sat 
down one on each side of her, they threw their arms around her 
neck, embraced her with treacherous and false caresses, soothed her 
impatience, importuned her to stay, offered that a girl then in the 
house should be sent home to take care of her children, and pro- 
mised that her husband should return with her shortly; she was 
compelled to yield, ‘and the devoted Lavin, regardless of her solici- 
tations, seduced by their importunities, and affected by the qevue 
remained in the toils that had been spread for him. In a short 
time the door flew open, five ruffians dressed in the habiliments of 
the Threshers, covered with white shirts and straw, rushed into 
the house; at their head stood Edward Durneen, armed with a 
hatchet—one of those against whom Lavin had sworn, and nephew 
to Edmund Durneen, i had left the company shortly before ;— 
fourothers followed him, armed with pikes and bayonets fixed on 
poles ; one of them was John O’Connor, against whom Lavin had also 
sworn: the others are as yetunknown. The moment that Lavin saw 
them he knew his fate; he rushed towards an inner room ; theruffian 
with the hatchet pursued him, and clove him to the earth with repeated 
blows: the wretched wife sprung to the relief ofher husband ; nature 
lent her more than ordinary strength ; she seized the barbarian by the 
hair, and brought him to the ground: the other monsters rushed 
upon their victim, and despatched him with more than thirty 
wounds. Durneen extricated himself from the woman, smote her 
to the ground with his hatchet, where his associates, after stabbing 
her in several places, left her for dead. I pause for a moment, and 
call on you to contemplate the degree to which those associations 
deprave the human character. If I was asked what could afford 
the strongest evidence of the extinction of the moral sense and of 
the loss of every natural feeling, I would answer,—that the human 
heart must have arrived at its utmost possible depravity, when a 
being calling himself a man can lift his arm against the person of a 
woman—every generous feeling, every social affection, nay, every 
natural instinct, must first be banished from the breast, But to raise 
murderous weapons against the life of an unoffending wife ; who 
had sworn no information, who had provoked no vengeance, whose 
only crime was, to have devoted herself in an attempt to save her 
husband and the father of her children—transcends the ordinary 
limits of human wickedness, and can only be traced as the necessary 
consequences of those infernal associations, leagued for other pur- 
poses, but precipitated by the nature of their confederacy into the 
commission of every crime. ‘This observation may appear to apply 
rather to the actual murderers, than to the prisoners at the bar— 

return to them :—-while this dreadful tragedy was acting, not an 
arm was raised—not an effort was made—not an exclamation was 
uttered by one of the prisoners at the bar: I rest upon this striking 
fact—it appears to me decisive, and I think it must appear so to 
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ou: Suppose for a moment, that all other suspicious circumstances 
m this case were accounted for: that the original meeting with 
Col. Flynn was purely accidental, that the convivial intercourse 
between Layin and the prisoners in the house of Laurence Flynn, 
whose son he had accused, was natural, that their caresses of his 
wife were undissembléd, that their importunate anxiety to detain 
him was sincere and unaffected. Let all this be taken for granted, 
and it will only make it the more extraordinary that the prisoners at 
the bar should have remained passive spectators of this horrid mas- 
sacre: thatso many human beings could look upon sych a scene un- 
moved: that men bound by the laws of hospitality should see tHeir 
guest butchered before their faces, without any interferencc; that 
so many Irishmen—of a nation supposed to be characterized by 
manly courage and a generous spirit, and certainly distinguished for 
prowess of body and physical powers—should, without one effort, 
see an unfortunate man and a helpless woman mangled _ before 
their faces, is what no experience of the human character can 
account for ape ordinary principles, and what I fear, in dreadful 
anticipation of your verdict, is irreconcilable with every supposition, 
except that of their guilt, 


In the year 1807, upon the expulsion of “ All the Talents,” 
the Tories—for there were Tories in those days—and_ Conser- 
vatives were unknown—came into power ; and as Plunket had 
been too formidable and too prominent a partizan- of the out- 
going ministry to hold office under the new, he resigned his 
Attorney-Generalship, and was succeeded by Saurin. Bushe 
was not so decided a partizan as Plunket, and as the late coali- 
tion had shaken all the old limits by which party had in 
other times been distinguished, and knowing that Lord 
Grenville had advised Plunket to hold office, Bushe resolved 
to serve under the new ministry, and from that time 
to the year 1822, he held the post of Solicitor- 
General. welsh 5 

The early period of his possession of office was troubled 
and unsatisfactory. The country was disturbed, and the Ro- 
man Catholic party had begun to assert their right to be looked 
upon as a portion of the state, and had, by the violent lan- 
guage used in their conventions and other assemblies, excited . 
the anger or the fear of the government. It was resolved’ that 
the system of striking terror should be attempted by means 
of State Prosecutions; and as Saurin, though a nationalist, was 
a strong hater of the Roman Catholics as 4 party; and as 
Bushe, though a nationalist and 4 friend of tivil ant: religious 
liberty, feared that with the emancipation of a religious body 
whose members employed language so turbulent, there might 
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spring up principles or feelings dangerous to the freedom and 
integrity of the United Kingdom, the prosecutions were com- 
menced vigorously and determinedly. Accordingly Lord Fin- 
was arrested in August, 1811, but shortly after- 
wards discharged, and two of the Roman Catholic leaders, 
Doctor Sheridan, and Mr. Kirwan, a merchant, were also ar- 
rested; the former was tried and acquitted in Michaelmas 
Term, 1811, the latter was brought to trial and convicted in 
Hilary Term, 1812. 3 
Bushe’s speech in Kirwan’s case is so well known, that we 
think it unnecessary to give more from it than the following 
extract. He is speaking of the Convention Act, and says :— 


The framers of this law well knew the tendency of such associa- 
tions as it prohibits; they well knew that worthy and honourable 
men might engage’in them,—as I have no doubt that worthy and 
honourable and loyal men would engage in the Catholic Committee, 
with the purest and best motives. But the policy of the law is 
pointed at the probable mischiefs, and the very preamble of the act 
is directed to the dangers, which, in the language of the statute, may 
ensue. What man can answer for the intermixture of these very 
different characters which must find their way into such an assem- 
bly? I know that the Catholic nobility and clergy,—amongst whom 
are to be found the most respectable of men—were to be constituent 
parts; but I know that every county was to send ten, and every 
parish in this city five members, Who will answer for the descrip- 
tion of persons that, mystefind their way into this motley congrega- 
tion? It is not from such men as Lord Fingal, and Lor Southwell, 
and Sir Edward Bellew, and the other honourable men of the Ca. 
tholic persuasion, that such danger is to be apprehended; short- 
lived indeed would be their influence, Perhaps the worst men would 
not be the most numerous in this assembly—it signifies not ; a small 
majority of agitators is always sufficient for mischief. The histor 
of mankind shows that they have always prevailed: in every suc 
assembly they float, and the good are precipitated, But the policy 
of this act is not merely pointed at the intermixture of bad, but in 
the degeneracy of good characters. What man can answer for him- 
self, in going into a self-constituted political society ? “His first ste 
are deliberate ; his first motives are good; his passion warms as he 
proceeds; the Ri peer never given to moderation, intoxicates him ; 
the vehemence of debate elates, and the successes. of eloquence in- 
flame him; he*begins a patriot, he ends a revolutionist. Is this 
fancy or history? I well remember—who? can forget ?—the 
first National mbly of France.. Composed of .everything 
the most honourable, gallant, -venerable, and patriotic in that 
kingdom, called. together for the noblest. and purest purposes, 
the nobility and prelacy united with the representatives of 
the people, and the three. estates, promised the regeneration of 
the country. What was the result? The wise, and the good, and 
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the virtuous were put down, or brought over by the upstart, and the 
factious, and the demagogue ; they knew not the lengths they were 
going ; they were drawn on by an increasing attraction—step after 
step, and day after dayto that vortex in which have been buried 
even the ruins of every establishment, religious and political, and 
from whose womb has sprung that colossal despotism which now 
frowns upon mankind. What has become of that gallant nobility ? 
where are the pious prelates of that ancient kingdom? One by 
one, and crowd by crowd, they have fallen upon the scaffold, or 
perished in insurrection. Some, less fortunate, drag out a mendi. 
cant exile in foreign lands; and others, condemned to a harder 


fate, have taken refuge in a tyrant’s court, and are expiating the | 


patriotism of their early lives by the servility af their latter days. 


Bushe was opposed most ably by Peter Burrowes and 
Thomas Goold. ‘The chief charge against the officers of the 
crown was, that not a juror was supposed to enter the box 
unapproved by Major Sirr, who stood in front and nodded 
his approbation as to the “ goodness and trueness” of. the 

erson called; and it has been stated, further, that the jury- 
ist was purged of all who could possibly be fairly dis- 
orn towards the prisoners. Henry Grattan, in his Life of 

is father, repeats the charge, but no man has ever implicated 
Bushe in the atrocious accusation. Divided as the country 
was, the crown, if inclined ‘to do justice, could hardly es- 
- the stigma of partiality; and, from the state of rampant 
rabid factiousness into which the people had fallen, it became a 
matter ofalmostabsolute necessity that political prisoners should 
be tried either by their friends or by their opponents. It was 
the undoubted duty of the executive to against dhe ac- 
quittal of the accused through the congeniality of the jury; 
but, it was equally, if not more, their duty to secure him a fair 
panel, lest by the party enmity of his triers he should be un- 
justly convicted. 

From this period until the year 1816, nothin very re- 
markable can be recorded of Bushe; but on the Sth y of 
February, in the year just named, the Earl of Buckingham, 


Clerk of the Pleas in the Irish Court of Exchequer, died. 


The annual sum of money secured by the appointment was 
very large, amounting to nearly £3,000, and it was considered 
by the government so desirable a post, that the nomination to 
it, had been always claimed and exercised by the crown. At 
the time when Lord Buckingham died, Chief Baron O’Grady 
believing, as fortune had thrown the prize in his way; 
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that he should, in justice to himself, take advantage of it, 
accordingly nominated his son, Mr. Waller O’Grady, to the 
post, nd made the appointment so quickly that the order bore 
date the 12th of February. The Crown was unwilling to relin- 
quish its right to the appointment, and an information in the 
nature of a quo warranto was issued, on the application of the 
law advisers of the Crown, from the King’s Bench—no refer- 
ence having been made to the Court of Exchequer. Mr. 
Waller O’Grady rested his claim upon his nomination by the 
Chief Baron, and upon the fact that he had been admitted to 
the office by the Court. The case came on for hearing in the 
month of Wt ccainber 1816. The Crown was represented by 
Saurin and Bushe, Mr. O’Grady was defended by Plunket and 
Burton, The duty of the jury was merely formal, the real 

uestion was at issue before the twelve judges in the Court of 

rror: the case was decided in favor of the Crown, the 
late Baron Smith being the only judge who supported the 
claim of the Chief Baron. 

This trial is famous, as having been the occasion in which 
Plunket hurled all the thunders of that wrath, which he had so 
long nursed and kept warm, against his rival and successor in 
the Attorney Generalship, Saurin ; and, also as the case in which 
Bushe displayed a knowledge of law as profound and as com- 
prehensive, as ‘his tldquerice was masterly, noble, and graceful. 

The casé is also remarkable as having afforded to Bushe 
the opportunity of uttering the vigorous passage in which he 
repels the charge of Jacobinism brought by Plunket, 
against the law officers of the Crown. It is as follows':— 


The weight of the censure which has fallen on us is increased in 
petnettios to the height from which it has descended: It has come 
rom the counsel of a Chief Judge.of the land; from the lips of one 
of the most illustrious individuals in this country ; from a member 
of the United parliament; from a man whose inimitable advocacy 
is but secondary to that high character for ity and talent, 
which he has established for himself and for our nation—upon whose 
accents ‘ the listening senate’ hangs—with whose renown the entire 
empire resounds. From such a man censure is censure indeed. I 
call then upon him not to stop half way in the discharge of his 
duty. If we are tyrannical and oppressive—if we have revived and 
transeended the worst. precedents of the worst days of eee 00 
—I call upon him in the name of justice—of our ancient fri ip, 
and of our common country—I call upon him by every obligation 
which can bind man, to impeach us. 1f he be not our prosecutor, 
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that senate, where he will be on his legs, and we shall be upon our 
knees; and if his accusation be true, our heads are due to justice. 
The character of the Chief Baron has been redeemed by me; 
I have rescued the character of the Court of Exchequer ; 
I have vindicated my own; one yet remains—the character of Mr. 
Plunket himself. And therefore I call upon him in support of his 
high reputation to bring us to Westminster where impeachment is 
constitutional—where he will hold his high place and the lofty Port 
which becomes him. - I call upon him to assume the senator and the 
patriot, and assert his rank in that august assembly. To none has 
that high station which he holds in it given more delight than to 
me. I rejoice in it as an attached and ardent friend, and as an 
Irishman, I exult ina man who has exalted the character of our 
country in the senate as high as another illustrious countryman has 
raised it in the field. Let him not stop at the charge which he has 
made in this place—let him follow it up—‘non progredi est re- 
gredi’—he must either with shame give up this unjust attack upon 
the servants of the crown, or he must follow up his duty as a-mem- 
ber of Parliament and carry us before the bar of the Commons. 
Let him do so—we are not afraid—there, at least, the judicial de- 
termination shall be upon the hearing of one party. Let him re- 
member that the charge is illegality, jacobinism and revolution, and 
that the crime is disrespect to what he calls the adjudication’ of the 
Court of Exchequer! The very neighbourhood of Westminster-hall 
ought to make him pause. What! state within its precincts that a Court 
of Exchequer in Ireland had made a solemn determination in a case 
where one party was not present, and where the other presided !|— 
The very walls of Westminster Hale would utter forth a groan at 
such an insult to the judicial character—the very monuments would 
deliver up their illustrious dead—and the shades of Mansfield, and 
of Somers, and of Holt, and of Hale, would start from their tombs 
to rebuke the atrocious imputation. I must call upon him to go on 
—but if he should—I tell this Wellington of the senate, he will do 
so at the peril of his laurels—TI tell him they are foredoomed to 
wither at the root. 


From this period to the year 1822, Bushe’s life afforded 
little of interest. A Solicitor General in Ireland who enjoys 
society, leads a pleasant, but rather eventless life; and, ex- 
cepting when a State Trial, or a Special Commission intervenes, 
his diary can be little more than the record of his lounges 
to and from Court, of his strolls in the Hall, his jokes with 
the Judges, his intrigues with the Castle, and his dinners with 
the Viceroy, and will strongly resemble Addison’s humorous 
“ Diary of a Retired Tradesman.” At length, in the year 1822, 
Downes, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, proved that he. 

sessed that virtue which Bushe used to say was the only 
one he wanted—Aesignation, and on the 22nd day of Fe- 
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bruary, in the above year, Mr. Solicitor General, became Chief 
Justice, Bushe.* 

As a lawyer, Bushe was learned amongst the lawyers of his 
time ; he was called at a period when that which would be 
now looked upon as moderate legal knowledge, was then con- 
sidered very accurate learning ; it was the era. of advocates 
rather than of lawyers. Blackburne, Burton, the Pennefathers, 
Perrin, and Crampton, cannot be looked upon as the represen- 
tatives of the age of Bushe, their learning placed them far 
above it. Bushe came from a circuit—the Felgiel. whick 
is not less distinguished by those Judges who have passed 
from it to the Bench, than by the learning and ability of 
those lawyers who still continue upon it ; but able as its mem- 
bers have: been and are, they never possessed a brother more 
able, more eloquent, more honest as a politician, or more 
true as an Irishman, than Charles Kendal Bushe. 

In the year 1805, an anonymous poetical pamphlet ap- 
peared in Dublin, entitled Zhe Metropolis, and in it, the 
following lines, descriptive of Bushe’s oratory, are found.— 

“‘ Sedate at first, at length his passion warms, 
And ev'ry word and ev'ry gesture charms ; 
Sunk to no meanness, by no flourish swelled, 

The copious stream its course majestic held ; 
The @races to his polished wit gave birth, 
Which wakes the smile, but not the roar of mirth. 
His legal tenets stand on stablest ground, 

His moral precepts novel and profound— 

Well has he traced the law’s unbounded chart, 
Well searched each corner of the human heart— 
In triumph his resistless march proceeds, 

Reason and Passion follow where he leads. 

Is justice his inalienable trust ? 

Or does he deem each cause he battles just ? 


Suffice it—ev’ry energy of zeal 
Marks that conviction he makes‘others feel.” 


Richard Sheil, in the Sketches of the Irish Bar, thus 
describes Bushe :— 


+ It is the opinion of all those who have had the opportunity of 
hearing Mr. Bushe, that he would have made a very great figure in 
the English House of Commons; and for the purpose of enabling 
those who haye not heard him to form an estimate of the likelihood 
of his sticcess in that assembly, and of the frame and character of 
his eloquence, a general delineation of this accomplished advocate 





*Saurin refused the office, having promised not to interfere with 
Bushe’s advancement. 
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may not be inappropriate. The first circumstance which offers 
itself to the mind of any man who recalls the recollection of Bushe, 
in order to furnish a description of his rhetorical attributes, is his 
delivery. In bringing the remembrance of other speakers of emi- 
nence to my contemplation, their several faculties and endowments 
present themselves in a different order, according to the proportions 
of excellence to each other which they respectively bear. In think- 
ing, for example, of Mr. Fox, thetorrent of his vehement and over- 
inoten logic is first before me. IfI should pass to his celebrated 
antagonist,.I repose upon the majesty of his amphegayon The 
wit of Sheridan, the blazing imagination and the fantastic droller 
of Curran, the forensic and simple vigour of Erskine, and: the‘ rapid, 
versatile, and incessant intensity of Plunket—are the first associa- 
tions which connect themselves with their respective names. But 
there is no one peculiar faculty of mind which suggests itself in the 
first instance as the characteristic of Mr. Bushe, and which presses 
into the van of his qualifications as a public speaker. The corporeal 
image of the man himself is brought at once intothe memory. I do 
not think of any one distinguishing attribute in the shape.of a single 
intellectual abstraction—it is a picture that I haye before me. 
There is a certain rhetorical heroism inthe expression of his coun- 
tenance, when enlightened and inflamed, which I have not witnessed 
in the faces of other men. The phrase may, perhaps, appear too ex- 
travagant and Irish; but those who have his physiognomy in their 
recollection will.not think the word is inapplicable, The com- 
lexion is too sanguineous and ruddy, but has no‘murkiness or 
impurity in its flush; it is indicative of great. fulness, but at the 
same time of great. vigour of temperament, The forehead is more 
lofty than expansiye, and suggests itself to be the residence of an 
elevated rather than of a. comprehensive mind... It is not so much 
‘the dome of thought,’ as ‘the palace ofthe soul,’. It. has none of 
the deep furrows and intellectual indentures which are observable 
in the forehead of Plunket, but is smooth; polished, and marble. 
The eyes are large, globular and blue: extremely ‘animated with 
idea, but without any of that diffusive -irradiation which belongs to 
the expression of genius. They are filled with a serene light, but 
have not much brilliancy or: fire. . The mind within them seems, 
however, to be all activity and life, and to.combine a singular mix- 
ture of intensity and deliberation... The nose is lightly.arched, and 
with sufficient breadth of the nostrils (which physiognomists consider 
as a type of eloquence) to furnish the associations of daring and of 
power, and terminates with a delicacy and chiseled elegance of pro- 
portion, in which it is easy to discover the polished irony and refined 
satire in which he is accustomed to indulge. But the mouth is the 
most remarkable feature in his countenance: it is endowed with the 
greatest variety of sentiment, and contains a rare assemblage of 
oratorical qualities. It is characteristic of force, firmness, and pre- 
cision, and is at once affable and ‘commanding, proud and kind, 
tender and impassioned, accurate and ‘vehement, generous and sar- 
eastic, and is capable of the most conciliating softness and the most 
impetuous ire, Yet there is something artificial about it from a 
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lurking consciousness of its own expression. Its smile is the great 
instrument of its effects, but appears to be too systematic; yet it is 
susceptible of the nicest adations; it nearly flashes and 
disappears, or, in practiced obedience to the will, streams over 
the whole countenance in a broad and permanent illumina- 
tion: at one moment it just passes over the lips, and dies at the 
instant of its birth; and at another bursts out in an exuberant and 
overflowing joyousness, and seems caught in the fulness of its hilar- 
. ity from the face of Comus himseif.' But it is to satire that it is 
principally and most effectually applied. It is the glitter of the 
poisoned sneer that is levelled at the heart. The man who is gifted 
with these powers of physiognomy is, naturally enough, almost too 
prodigal of their use ; and a person who watched Mr. Bushe would 
perceive that he frequently employed the abundant resources of his 
countenance instead of the riches of his mind. With him, indeed, 
a look is often sufficient for all purposes : it 


* Conveys a libel in‘a frown, © 
And winks a reputation down.’ 


There is a gentleman at the Irish Bar, Mr. Henry Deane Grady, 
one of whose eyes he has himself designated as ‘his jury eye ;’ and, 
indeed, from his frequent application of its ludicrous qualifications, 
which the learned gentleman often substitutes in the place of ar- 
gument, even where argument might be obviously employed, has ac- 
quired a,sort of professional distortion, of which he appears to be 
somewhat singularly proud. Mr. Bushe does not, it is true, rely 
so much upon this species of ocular logic; but even he, with all his 
ood taste, carries it to an extreme. If ick amounts to the 
uffoonery of the old school of Irish barristers who were addicted 
to a strange compound of tragedy and farce; but still it is vicious 
from its excess. The port and attitude of Mr, Bushe are as well 
suited to the purposes of impressiveness as his countenance and its 
expression. His form, indeed, is rather too corpulent and heavy, 
and if it were not concealed in a great degree by his gown, would 
be considered ungainly and inelegant. His stature is not above the 
middle size; but his chest is. wide and expansive, and lends to his 
e an aspect of sedateness and strength. In describing the 
lest of his infernal senate, Milton has particularly mentioned the 
breadth of his “Atlantean Shoulders.’ The same circumstance is 
specified by Homer in his picture of Ulysses; and however many 
aeakare of eminence have overcome the disadvantages of a wea 
and slender configuration, it cannot be doubted that we associate 
with dignity and wisdom an accompaniment of massiveness and 
power, His gesture is of the first order, It is finished and rounded 
with that perfect care, which the orators of antiquity bestowed upon 
the external graces of eloquence, and is an illustration of the justice 
of the observation made 1; the master of them all, that action ‘was 
not only the chief ingredient, but almost the exclusive constituent 
of excellence in his miraculous art. There is unquestionably much 
of that native elegance about it, which is to the body what fancy 
and imagination are to the mind, and which no efforts of the most 
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laborious diligence can acquire. But the heightening and additions 
of deep study are apparent. The most minute particulars are at- 
tended to. So far indeed has an observance of effect been carried, 
that in serious obedience to the ironical precept of the satirist, he 
wears a large gold ring, which is frequently and ostentatiously dis- 
played upon his weighty and commanding hand. But itis the voice 
of this fine speaker, which contains the master-spell of his per- 
fections. I have already mentioned its extraordinary attributes, 
and indeed it must be actually heard, in order to form any appre- 
ciation of its effects. It must be acknowledged by the admirers of: 
Mr. Bushe that his delivery constitutes his chief merit as an advo- 
cate, for his other powers, however considerable, do not keep pace 
with it. His style and diction are remarkably perspicuous and clear, 
but are deficient in depth. He has a remarkable facility in 
the use of simple Sad unelaborated expression, and every 
word drops of its own accord into that part of the sentence 
to which it most properly belongs. The most accurate 
ear could not easily detect..a single harshness, or one in- 
harmonious concurrence of sounds, in the course of his longest and 
least premeditated speech. But at the same time, there is some 
want of power in his phraseology, which is not either very original 
or picturesque. He indulges little in his imagination, from a dread, 
perhaps, of falling into those errors to which his countrymen are 
so prone, by adventuring upon the heights which overhang them. 
But I am, at the same time, inclined to suspect that nature has not 
conferred that faculty in great excellence upon him; an occasional 
flash comes for a moment over his thoughts, but it is less the 
lightning of the imagination than the warm exhalation of a serene 
and meteoric fancy. Curran, with.all his imperfections, would fre- 
uently redeem the obscurity of his language by a single expression, 
that threw a wide and piercing illumination far around him, and 
left a track of splendour upon the memory of his audience, which 
was slow to pass away; but if Bushe has avoided the defects into 
which the ambition and enthusiasm of Curran were accustomed to 
hurry him, he has not approached him in richness of diction, or in 
that elevation of thought, to which that great speaker had the 
power of raising his hearers with himself. He was often ‘led 
astray, but it was ‘by light from heaven.’ On the other hand, 
the more level and subdued cast of thinking and of phrase which 
have been adopted by Mr. Bushe, are better suited to cases of daily 
occurrence; and I own that I should prefer him for my advocate 
in any transaction which required the art of exposition, and the 
eluci i quality which is so important in the conduct of ordinary 
affairs. He has the power of simplifying in the highest degree. He 
evolves with a surprising facility the most intricate facts from the most 
embarrassing complication, and reduces, in a moment, a chaotic 
heap of incongruous materials into symmetry and order. In what 
is called ‘the narration,’ in discourses upon rhetoric, his talent, is 
of the first rank. He clarifies and methodizes every topic upon 
which he dwells, and makes the obscurest subject, perspicuous, and 
transparent to the dullest mind. His wit is perfectly gentlemanlike 
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and pure. It is not so vehement and sarcastic as that of Plunket, 
nor does it grope for pearls, like the imagination of Curran, in the 
midst of foulness and ordure. It is full of smooth mockery and 
as map and dallies with its victim with a sort of feline elegance 
and grace. But its gripe is not the less deadly for its procrastination. 
His wit has more of the quality of raillery than of imagination. 
He does not accumulate grotesque images together, or surprise by 
the distance of the objects between which he discovers an analogy. 
He has nothing of that spirit of whim which pervaded the orator 

of Curran, and made his mind appear, at moments, like a transmi- 
gration of Hogarth. Were a grossly ludicrous similitude to offer 
itself to him, he would at once discard it as incompatible with that 
chastised and subjugated ridicule in which alone he permits himself 
to indulge. But from this circumstance he draws a considerable 
advantage. The mirth of Curran was so broad, and the convulsion 
of laughter, which by his personations, (for his delivery often bor- 
dered upon a theatrical audacity) he never failed, whenever he 
thought proper, to produce, disqualified his auditors and himself 
for the more sober investigation of truth. His transitions, there- 
fore, were frequently too abrupt; and, with all his art, and that 
Protean quality by which he passed with an astonishing and almost 
divine facility into every different modification of style and thought, 
a just gradation from the extravagance of merriment to the depth 
of pathetic emotion could not always be preserved. Bushe, on the 
other hand, never finds it difficult to recover himself. Whenever he 
deviates from that sobriety which becomes the discussions of a court 
of justice, he retraces his steps and returns to seriousness again, not 
only with perfect ease, but without eVen"leaving a perception of the 
change. His manner is admirably chequered, and the various topics 

which he employs, enter into each other by such gentle and delicate 

degrees, that all the parts of his speech bear a just relation, and are 

as well proportioned as the several limbs of a fine statue to the ge- 

neral composition of the whole. This unity, which in all the arts 

rests upon the same sound principles, is one of the chief merits of 


Mr. Bushe as a public speaker.” 


To Bushe’s genius, generally, we quote the following tribute 
from the pen of Lord Brougham :— | 


‘* His merit as a speaker was of the highest description. His power 
of narration has not, perhaps, been equalled. If any one would see 
this in its greatest perfection, he has only to read the inimitable 
speech in the Trimbleston cause: the narrative of Livy himself does 
not surpass that great effort. Perfect simplicity, but united with 
elegance ; a lucid arrangement and unbroken cqnnexion of all the 
facts; the constant introduction of the most picturesque expressions, 
but never as ornaments ; these, the great qualities of narrative, ac- 
complish its great end and purpose; they place the story and the 
scene before the hearer, or the reader, as if he witnessed the reality. 
It is unnecessary to add, that the temperate, and chaste, and even 
subdued tone of the whole is unvaried and unbroken; but such 
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aise belongs to every part of this Brent speaker’s oratory. Whether 
e declaims or argues, moves the feelings or resorts to ridicule and 
sarcasm, deals in persuasion or invective, he never is, for an instant, 
extravagant. We have not the condensed and vigorous demonstration 
of Plunket ; we have not these marvellous figures, sparingly intro- 
duced, but whensoever used, of an application to the argument abso- 
lutely magical ; but we have an paiint display of chastened abstinence, 
of absolute freedom from all the vices oF the Irish school, with, per- 
haps, a more winning grace of diction ; and all who have witnessed it 
ree inascribing the greatest power to a manner that none could resist. 
The utmost that partial criticism could do to find a fault, was to praise 
the suavity of the orator at the expense of his force, John Kemble 
Seeieed ties as ‘the greatest actor off the stage ;’ but he forgot 
that so great an actor must also have stood highest among his Thes- 
ian brethren had the scene been shifted. All parties allow that 
uring the fierce political contests_which filled the period of nineteen 
ears duri which he was law officer of the crown, he performed 
is duty wit perfect honor towards the Government, but with the 
most undeviating humanity and toleration towards their opponents 
inchurch or state. Nor has the bréath of calumny ever tarnished the 
purity of his judicial character during the twenty years that he pre- 
sided on the bench. He was stern in his administration of the cri- 
minal law, but he was as rigidly impartial as he was severe. In one 
ticular he was perfect, and it is of great importance in a judge ; 
e knew no distinction of persons among those who practised before 
him,, unless it was to protect and encourage rising merit; for a 
young advocate was ever sure of his ear, even when the fastidious- 
ness of veteran practitioners might disregard his efforts. This kindly 
disposition he carried with him from the Bar, where he had been 
always remarkable for the courtesy with which he treated his juniors ; 
indeed, it went further ; it was a constant habit of protecting and 
encouraging them.” 


Sir Jonah Barrington writes :— 


“He was as nearly devoid of private and public enemies as any 
man. Endowed with superior talents, he had met with a corres- 

nding success in an ambitious profession and in a jealous country. 
His eloquence was of the purest kind; but the more delicate the 
edge, the deeper cuts the irony, and his rebukes were. of that de- 
scriptiori ; and, when embellished by his ridicule, coarse minds might 
bear them, but the more sensitive ones could not.” 


We give the three following extracts, the two first as speci- 
mens of his pathetic style, the third as an example of his 
humor. ‘The first extraet is his description of the generous 
conduct of Lord Cloncurry, on hearing from his wife the con- 
fession of her criminality; the second is the peroration of 
the same address ; the third is his sketch of the career of that 
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lady, who was fully as diffuse, though not quite so select, in 
her gallantries as Lais—Mzs. Mansergh. 


Gentlemen—It requires obdurate and habitual vice, and practised 
depravity to overbear the natural workings of the human. heart. 
This unfortunate woman had not strength further to resist. She 
had been. seducedher soul was burthened with a guilty secret, 
but ‘she was young in crime, and true to nature. She could no 
longer bear the weight of her own conscienceshe was overpowered 
by the generosity of an injured husband, more keen than any re- 
proaches—she was incapacitated. from any further dissimulation; 
she flung herself at his feet. «I am unworthy,” she exclaimed, “of 
such tenderness and such goodness ; it is too late—the villain has 
ruined me and dishonored you—I am guilty.” Gentlemen, I told you 
Ishould confine myself to facts. I have scarcely made an observation. 
I will not affront my client’s case, nor your feelings; nor my own, by 
common-placing upon the topic of the plaintiff's sufferings. You 
are Christians, men ; your hearts must describe for me—I cannot—I 
affect not humility in saying that I cannot—no advocate can—as 
I told you, your hearts must be the advocates. Conceive this 
unhappy nobleman, in the bloom of life, surrounded with every 
comfort, exalted by high honors and distinctions, enjoying great pro- 
perty, the proud proprietor of an elevated rank and a magnificent 
mansion—the prouder proprietor, a few hours before, of what he 
thought an innocent and an amiable wotman—the happy father of 
children whom he loved, and loved them more, as the c ifdren of the 
wife whom he adored—precipitated, in.one hour, into an abyss of misery 
which no language can repres@nt=-ldathing his rank, despising his 
wealth, cursing the youth and: health that promised nothing but the 
protraction of a wretched ‘existence—looking round upon ever 
worldly object with disgust and despair, and finding, in this eompli- 
cated woe, no principle of consolation except the consciousness. of 
not having deserved it. Smote to thé earth, this unhappy man ang Hh 
not his character; he raised the guilty, and lost penitent from his 
feet; he left her punishment-to her conscience and to heaven; her 

don he reserved to himself. ‘The tenderness and generdsity of 

is nature prompted: him to instant mercy; he forgave’ her—he 
prayed to God to forgive her; he told her she should be restored 
to the protection of her father—that until then her secrét should 
be preserved and her feelings respected, and that her fall’ from 
honor should be as easy as it might. - But, there waa forgivenéss 
for which she supplicated, and which he sternly refused: he refused 
that forgiveness which implies the meanness of the person who dis- 
penses it, and which renders the clemency valueless, because * it 
makes the man despicable; he refused to take back to his arms the 
tainted and faithless woman, who, had’ betrayed him; he refused to 
expose himself to the scorn of the world: and to his own contempt. 
He submitted to misery—he could not brook. dishonor. , . 

Gentlemen, I shall not pursue this‘odious subject. I have stated 
the facts of this unparalleled case—I leave it now to you. In dis- 
charging your present duty, you have'more than .the present parties 
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before you. You are guardians of public morals—you may give 
salutary instructions by wholesome example—you may teach the 
man of modern gallantry that he shall not invade domestic peace 
with impunity—you may teach the votary of modern honor that he 
shall not palliate the seduction of a wife by attempting the murder 
of her husband—you may teach the public that a jury of moral and 
honorable men know how to appreciate the lost happiness of the 
married life—you may banish a profligate character from your is- 
land and send him to some region more congenial to his vices, 
This you may do by your verdict. But you cannot compensate my 
broken-hearted elient—you cannot, by money, repair his injuries or 
heal his wounds—you can only impart to him that only consolation 
of which excessive misery is capable—the sympathy of good and 
honest men. As tothe defendant, he is beyond your reach: his 
callous impenitence defies you—you may punish, but cannot reclaim 
him—you may make him suffer—you cannot make him feel. 


The following is from: his speech for Hackett in Mansergh’s 
case :— ss 


Permit me, gentlemen of the jury, to present to you the reverse 
of the portraits which have been drawn of this husband and his 
mate, or to quit the style of metaphor, which does not become the 
lan e of truth, let me tell you in a few words, what are the facts. 


Lucretia, hg of her Roman garb, turned out to be neither’ 


more nor less than Miss Shields, of whose talents and accomplish- 
ments you have heard so much, and of whom you are just going to 
see a little. Possessed, as we are informed, of every virtue, we 
cannot suppose her deficient in prudence, the parent of the whole 
moral tribe; and of this she gave an early and striking proof. 
Finding her person of marriageable age, rate § feeling herself little 
disposed to celibacy, she yet thought it prudent before she entered 
on the awful state of matrimony to see how she would like it, and 
by taking earnest of a spouse, to know by anticipation what were to 
be its consequences. She made the experiment, and liked it, and 
her marriage with Mr. Mansergh followed. Too liberal in her 
temper to confine her favors, and a philanthropist in the most exten- 
sive meaning of the term, it would require a greater combination of 
the power of memory and lungs than I am blessed with, to give you 
a list of the individuals who phe been honoured by her embraces. 
I shall reduce them under certain general heads; the navy—the 
army—the bar—and the pulpit—have paid homage to her charms. 
And such was the admirable congeniality of temper between her and 
her mate, that he exulted in her Aa ie a te of her success— 
and when he beheld a hoary Divine tottering at the tail of her con- 
scripts, he has been heard at the edifying spectacle to ejaculate in a 
strain of religious enthusiasm—‘ Praise be to Heaven, 1 have got 
the grace of God in my train!’ Children were the natural conse- 

uences of this diffusive intercourse with the great world, and that 

ey were her own children is certain, but further, the most zealous 
of her deponents sayeth not, for— 
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“ Though troops of heroes did attend 
Her couchée and her levée,— 

The piebald breed was never owned 
By light horse or by heavy.” 


During Bushe’s career at the Bar, society in Ireland was 
brilliant and intellectual. Its tastes were of the French, rather 
than of the English mode; and amongst the most fashionable 
amusements of the time, the favorite and most remarkable, were 
Private Theatrical performances. | 

In France, whence the amusement was imported to these 
kingdoms, private theatricals were most extravagantly admired. 
We read, in the various annals of the time, that the most 
learned, the most noble, the wisest men of the age were willing 
to join in the plays as actors. We learn that, “ M. le Comte 
d’Artois,” afterwards Charles X., “ qui par sa taille, sa 
jeunesse, et ses graces naturelles, est fait pour réussir dans 
tous les exercices du corps, a ambitionné aussi la gloire de 
danser sur la corde. Il a pris longtems en silence, et dans le 
plus grand secret, des legons du Sieur Placide et du Petit 
Diable.”* Voltaire had a theatre of his own, and played 
Cicero in his drama entitled Rome Sauvée; and Rousseau 
attempted a role, but failed, as he confesses—‘ Malgré ma 
bétise et ma gaucherie, Madame d’Epinay voulut me mettre 
des amusements de la Chévrette, chiteau prés de Saint-Denis, 
appartenant & M. de Bellegarde. [ly avoit un théAtre od 
l'on jouoit souvent des piéces. On me chargea d’un réle que 
oo six mois sans reliches, et qu’il fallut me souffler d’un 

out autre, 4 la représentation. Apres cette épreuve, on 
ne me donna plus de réle.t 

England was graced by the private performances at the 
Duchess of Queensberry’s, where Lord Bute, for the purpose of 
displaying his legs, played Lothario. At Winterslow Charles 
Fox played Horatio in The Fair Penitent, and Sir rig’! in 
High Life below Stairs ; at Holland House he played Hast- 
ings to the Jane Shore of Lady Sarah Bunbury. Richmond 





* A celebrated rope dancer. ~ 
t For a very interesting account of these amusements in France, see 
the Memoirs of Collé, Ségur, Condorcet, and the ‘* Mémoires Sécrets 
pour servir.”.-Tom. XV. Madame Campan states, that Marie An- 
toinette insisted on appearing on the Trianon stage, but in opposition 
to the King’s wishes, who accordingly hissed her—This she appears to 
have deserved as Madame Campan adds: ‘II faut avouer que c’est 
royalement mal joué.” : 
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House had its theatricals; and at an earlier period, so great 
was the rage for this species of amusement, that in Lord 
Orford’s Memoirs, under the date 1751, we read the follow- 
ing: “The 7th was appointed for the Naturalization Bill, but 
the House adjourned to attend at Drury-lane, where Othello 
was acted by a Mr, Delaval and his family, who had hired 
the theatre on purpose. The crowd of people of. fashion was 
so great, that the pues gallery was hung with ribbands,” 
These were the times of a somewhat thoughtless and extrava- 
gant generation, and the aristocracy of our country were fully 
as willing, and quite as able, to establish and support the 
fashionable amusement in this island. 

So early as the year-1759, Private Theatricals were perform- 
ed in Ireland, and Thomas Moore, in referring to James 
Corry’s privately printed book, of which only fifty copies were 
struck off, and entitled Zhe Private Theatre of Kilkenny, 
with Introductory observations on other Private Theatres im 
Ireland before it was opened, writes :-— | 


“‘ The city of Kilkenny—where the performances commemorated in 
this volume were ‘continued annually, with but few interruptions, 
from the "year 1802 to 1819, possesses some ancient claims on the 
reverence of all lovers of the drama. The celebrated. Bale, whose 
tragedy of Pammachius was acted at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1544, inhabited for some time, as Bishop of Ossory, the Palace of 
Kilkenny ; and two of his sacred comedies, or mysteries were, as he 
himself tells us, acted at the market-cross in that town. ‘On the xx 
daye of August was the Ladye Marye, with us at Kilkennye, pro- 
claimed Queen of England, &c. The yonge men in the forenone 
played a tragedye of ‘God’s Promises in the Old Lawe,’ at the 
market-crosse, with organe—plaingis and songes, very aptely.. In 
the afternone, againe, they played a comedie of ‘ Sanct Johan Bap- 
tistes’ preachings, of Christe’s Baptisynge, and of his Temptacion 
in the Vildernesse.’’* From that period, till the middle of the last 
century, Ireland furnishes but few materials for a History of the 
Stage, Public or Private. So slow, indeed, was the progress of the 
drama in that country, that, in the year 1600, when England had 
been for some time, enjoying the - inspirations of » Shakspeare’s 
muse, we find the old tragedy of Ferrex and Porrex, the first rude 
essay of the art, represented before Lord Mountjoy at the Castle of 
Dublin. It was, indeed, about the same period, when as we have 
said, the taste for private acting reappeared in England, that a si- 
milar feeling manifested itself among the higher ranks of society in 
Ireland ; and, in the year 1759, a series of amusements of this kind 





* See The Vocacion of John Bale, in the Harleian Tracts. 
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took place at Lurgan in the county of Armagh, the seat of that 
distinguished member of the Irish Parliament, William Brownlow. 
‘To this meeting, says the editor of the volume before us, in his 
introduction, the ‘stage is indebted for the popular entertainment, of 
Midas.’ It was written upon that occasion by one of the company, 
the late Mr. Kane O’Hara, and originally consisted of but one act, 
commencing with the fall of Apollo from the clouds. The cha- 
racters in the piece were undertaken by the members of the family, 
and their relatives, with the exception of the {part of Pan, which 
was reserved by the author for himself, Many additions were made 
to it before its introduction to the public, and, among others, the 
opening scene of ‘Jove in his Chair,’ as it is now represented. To 
these representations succeeded, in 1760, a sort of theatrical jubilee, 
at Castletown, the residence of the Right Hon. Thomas Connolly, — 
where, after the performance of the * First Part of Henry IV.’ an 
epilogue was, it appears, spoken by Hussy Burgh—afterwards Baron 
of the Exchequer—one of the most accomplished men that the Bar 
of Ireland has ever produced. In the year 1761, the Duke of 
Leinster opened his prineely mansion at Carton, to a series of en- 
tertainments of the same'description; and, in a list of the characters 
of the Beggar’s Opera, which was one of the pieces performed on 
this occasion, we find, among a number of other distinguished 
names (Lord Charlemont, Lady Louisa Connolly, &c.) the rather 
startling announcement of—Lockit, by the Rev. Dean Marly. This 
worthy pendant to the Bibienus of the Court of Leo X, spoke also 
a prologue on the same occasion, written by himself, the eonclud- 


ing lines of which are as follows :— 


* 9 
But when this busy mimic scene is o’er, 
All shall resume the worth they had before ; 
Lockit himself his knavery shall resign, 
And lose the Gaoler in the dull Divine.* 


Among the most interesting of the other performances recorded in 
this volume, are those got up in the year 1774, at the seats of Sir 
Hercules Langrishe and Mr. Henry Flood,—where the two cele- 
brated orators, Grattan and Flood, appeared together on the stage, 
and, in personating the two contending chieftains, Macbeth and 
Macduff, had a sort of poetical foretaste of their own future rival- 
ry,—‘ belli propinqui rudimenta.’ We find the name of Mr. Grattan 
again connected with private theatricals in the year 1776, when, after 
& representation of the Masque of Comus, at the country seat of the 
Right Hon. David La Touche, an epilogue from the pen of Mr. 
Grattan was spoken—the only copy of verses, we believe, that this 
illustrious son of Ireland is known to have written. The verses of 
great statesmen are always gure to be objects of curiosity,—even 


» a 
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* The opening lines were— 


“ Our play, to-night, wants novelty, ‘tis true ; 
_ to atone, our ooters all are prabatag ‘eds 
nd sure our stage, than any stage is dro , 
Lords act the rogue, and Ladle play the stroller !”" 
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when, like those of Cicero, they have no other recommendation than 
their badness. Some specimens of the poetry of Mr. Burke have 
lately been given to the world, and those who complain of his being 
too poetical in his prose, will, perhaps, be consoled by finding him so 
prosaic in his poetry. Pope says, with, perhaps, rather an undue 
pride in his art, that ‘ the corruption of a poet is the generation of a 
statesman ;’—if so, Burke must have been far gone in decomposition, 
when he wrote such verses. The epilogue of Mr. Grattan, however, 
contains some lively and fluent lines, and our readers, we presume, 
will not be displeased to see a few of them here: 


Hist ! hist !—I hear a dame of fashion say, 

Lord, how absurd the heroine of this play ! 

A god of rank and station was so good 

To take a lady from a hideous wood, 

Brought her to all the pleasures of his court, 

Of love, and men, and music the resort ; 

Bid mirth and transport wait on her command ; 
Gave her a ball, and offered her his hand ; 

And she, quite country, obstinate, and mulish, 
Extremely fine, perhaps, but vastly foolish, 

Would neither speak, nor laugh, nor dance, nor sing, 
Nor condescend, nor wed, nor—anything. 

+ * * * ” 

But, gentle ladies, you'll, I’m sure, approve 

Your sex’s triumph over guilty love ; 

Nor will our sports of gaiety alarm you ; 

These little bacchanals will never harm you ;* 
Nor Comis’ wreathed smiles ; and you'll admire, 
Once more, true English force and genuine fire ; 
Milton’s chaste majesty, —Arne’s airy song ; 

The light note tripping on Allegro’s tongue ; 
While the sweet flowing of the purest breast, 
Like Milton tuneful, vestal as his taste, 

Calls Music from her cell, and warbles high, 
The rapturous soul of song and sovereign ecstasy. 


We shall not further pursue the enumerations which this volume 
7 of the various amateur performances that preceded those of 
Kilkenny,—except to remark that, in the list of the actors at Shane’s 
Castle in 1785, there occurs one name, which, in the hearts of all 
true Irishmen, awaken feelings which they can hardly trust their 
a to utter—Lord Edward Fitzgerald. With the Theatricals of 
ilkenny expired the last faint remains of what may be called the 
Social Era in Ireland. ‘Adieu, Société!’ was the lively dying- 
speech of one of the fellow-conspirators of Berton, when about to 
submit his neck to the guillotine ;—and ‘adieu, Société!’ might, 
with the same ‘ tragical mirth,’ have been ejaculated by Ireland at 
the period of the Union. To such times as we have been describing— 
to such classic and humanizing amusements—has succeeded an a 
of bitter cant and bewildering controversy. Instead of opening their 





* The Masque was acted by children. 
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mansions, as of old, to such innocent and ennobling hospitalities, the 
Saint-Peers of the present day convert their halls into conventicles 
and conversion-shops. Where the theatre once re-echoed the young 
voices of a Grattan and a Flood, the arena is now prepared for the 
disputations of the Reverend Popes and Maguires. The scenes of 
Otway and Shakspeare have given way to the often-announced tra- 

edies of Pastorini, and even Farce has taken its last refuge in Sir 

arcourt Lees. We have only to add, that this curious volume, 
which will one day or other, be a gem in the eyes of the Bibliomaniac, 
contains portraits of all the most distinguished members of the The- 
atrical Society of Kilkenny, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Thomas Moore, Mr. 
James Corry.” 

The members of the Company in the first season, at Kil- 
kenny, which commenced on the 2nd, and ended on the 6th 
February, 1802, were Mr. R. Power, Mr. Rothe, Mr. Tighe, 
Mr. Crampton, Mr. Bushe, Mr. Neville, Colonel Maxwell, 
Mr. A. Helsham, Master Hesham, and the officers of the 
Garrison, Mrs, King, Miss Rouviere and Miss Webb; the 
orchester was composed of gentlemen of Kilkenny and its 
neighbourhood. 

he late Mrs. Charles Mathews, in her Memoir of her 
husband, has presented some letters written by him to his 
friend John Litchfield, when the former was keeping his first 
engagement_in,the Crow-street Theatre with Daly, in the year 
1794. In these letters he refers, in the highest terms of 
praise, to Kilkenny as a first-rate theatrical town, and ex- 
presses his great anxiety to make one of a company which 
Cherry was then collecting for the purpose of performing at 
the theatre there. And, indeed, his opinion of the theatrical 
taste of the inhabitants, appears to have been fully borne out 
by the history of the Kilkenny Private Theatre. 

During the seventeen years in which the Theatre was kept 
open, many distinguished men took part in’ the performance ; 
the principal members of the company were Thomas Moore, 
Richard Power, of Kilfane, Crampton, James Corry, Sir 
William. Wrixon Becher, Lister and Rothe; the actresses 
were generally professional ; amongst them were Miss Kelly, 
Mrs. Bartley, Miss Walstein, Miss Stephens and Miss O’N. alll. 
Some of the non-professionals performed with a spirit and 
aplomb that were admirable. Moore writes :— 


“‘ This taste continued for nearly twenty years to survive the epoch 
of the Union, and in the performances of the Private Theatre of 
Kilkenny gave forth its last, as well as, perhaps, brightest flashes. 
The life and soul of this institution was our manager, the late Mr. 
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Richard Power, a gentleman who could boast a larger circle of at- 
tached friends, and through a life more free from shadow or alloy, 
than any individual it has ever been my lot to know. No livelier 
proof, indeed, could be required of the sort of feeling entertained 
towards him than was once shown in the reception given to the two 
following homely lines which occurred in a Prologue I wrote* to be 
spoken by Mr. Corry in the character of Vapid ;— 


"Tis said my worthy managerintends © — 
To help my night, and 4e, you know, has friends. 


These few simple words I wrote with the assured conviction that 
they would produce more effect, from the homefelt truism they con- 
tained, than could be effected by the most labored burst of elo- 
quence ; and the result was just what I anticipated, for the house 
rung, for a considerable time, with the heartiest plaudits, The chief 
comic, or rather farcical, force of the company lay in my friend Mr, 
©orry, and ‘longo intervallo,’ myself; and though, as usual, with 
low comedians, we-were much looked down upon by the lofty lords 
of the buskin, many was the sly joke we indulged in together, at the 
expense of our heroic brethren. Some waggish critic,f indeed, is 
said to have declared that of all the personages of our theatre, he 
most admired the prompter—‘ because he was least seen and best 
heard,’ But this joke was, of course, a mere good humored slander. 
There were two, at least, of our dramatic corps, Sir Wrixon Becher 
and Mr. Rothe, whose powers, as tragic actors, few amateurs have 
ever equalled ; and Mr. meh pede s alone of al] our company— 
would have been sure of winning laurels on the public stage. As to 
my Own share in these representations, the following list of my most 
successful characters will show how remote from the line of the 
heroic was the small orbit through which I ranged ; my chief parts 
having been Sam, in ‘Raising the Wind,’ Robin Roughhead, 
Mungo, Sadi, in the ‘ Mountaineers,’ Spado, and Peeping Tom. 
In the part of Spado there occur several allusions to that gay 
rogue’s shortness of stature, which never failed to be welcomed by 
my auditors with laughter and cheers; and the words, ‘ Bven San- 
guino allows I am a clever little fellow,’ was always a signal for this 
sort of friendly explosion. One of the songs, indeed, written by 
O'Keeffe, for the character of Spado so much abounds with points 
thus personally applicable, that many supposed, with no great com- 
pliment either to my poetry or my modesty, that the song had been 
written, expressly for the occasion, by myself. The following is the 
verse to which | allude, and for the poetry of which I was thus made 
responsible :— 


‘ Though born to be little’s my fate, 
Yet so was the great Alexander ; 
And, when I walk under a gate, 
I've no need to stoop like a gander. 





*In the Season of 1810. 
+ The ‘‘ waggish critic’ was Charles Kendal Bushe. 
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I’m no lanky, long meg igang be 
Whose paper-kite sails in the sky ; 
Though wanting two feet, in my body, 
In soul, I am thirty feet high.’” 


With all these pleasant scenes, Bushe and his family were 
closely connected ; he was a frequent visitor at Kilfane during 
the theatrical season, and: upon one occasion having been 
asked which of the performers he most admired, he replied, 
as Moore has stated, ‘the Prompter, for I heard the most, and 
saw the least of him.” Whilst the performances continued, 
amusements of every kind were enjoyed—the well-known Kilfane 
hounds forthe morning, balls forthe evening, conversation, flash- 
ing, gay, and witty for all times, made up the round of pleasure. 
At length it was discovered, in the year 1819, that the per- 
formances could no longer be carried on satisfactorily, and it 
was resolved that the approaching season should be the last. 
It commenced upon the 11th, and ended upon the 28th Oc- 
tober. The company .were Mr. R. Power, Mr. Rothe, Mr. 
Becher, Mr. Corry, Lord Monck, Mr. Langrishe, Mr. R. 
Rothe, Mr. J. Power jun., Mr. R. Power jun.’ Mr. G. Power, 
Mr. H. A. Bushe, Mr. C. Bushe, Mr. A. Bushe, Mr. An- 
nesley, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Gyles, Mr. M‘Caskey, Lord Ha- 
warden, Lord James Stewart, Sir J. C. Coghill, Ais, J, Power, 
Mr. G. Hill, Mr: Hare, Mr. Dixon, Mr. Smily, Mr. An- 
derson, Mr. E. Helsham, Mr. R. Helsham, Mr. if. Helsham, 
Mr. T. Hill, Mr. Shee, Mr. M. Shee, Mr. Bookey, Mr. Fleming, 
Master Dalton, Master Brennan, Miss O’ Neill, Miss Walstein, 
Miss Kelly, Miss Roche, Miss Curtis, Miss Hyreby, Miss 
Johnston. 3 

This was a company sufficient to attract all who could ob- 
tain invitations or admission, and accordingly we find the Kil- 
kenny papers filled with complaints as to the difficulty of pro- 
curing lodgings, and some little excitement appears also to 
have arisen, owing to reports that Miss ONeill would not ap- 
pear, which the papers contradict “ on very good authority,” and 
she appeared on- hursday, October 21st, the sixth night of 
the season, and played Juliet, to the Romeo of Richard Power, 

echer-appearing as Friar Laurence.* The season commenced 
with Mrs. Centlivre’s Comedy, The Wonder, and the Farce 
of Raising the Wind. The curtain rose at eight o'clock, 


* Upon the entrance of Miss O’Neill the ladies and gentlemen pre- 
ent arose from their seats, and received her standing. 
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when Richard Power came forward to deliver the Prologue, 
which was as follows :— 


« As some fond youth the fatal bark surveys, 

Which from his sight his once lov’d fair conveys, 
With strain’d eye sees it lessening to his view, 

And waves, with frequent hand, a last adieu ! 

Still sad and slow he lingers on the shore, 

Nor heeds the rising surge or tempest’s roar. 
Thus, tho’ well pleased to meet, yet heaves my heart, 
And dwells on that sad hour when we must part— 
When I, while no feign’d griefs my bosom swell, 
Take, for the twentieth time, my last farewell ! 
Nay, ‘pon my word my last—my last you'll find, 
Tho’ much your smiles denote a doubting mind. 


Have you not lately seen, thro’ Aither’s range, 
A Comet flaming and with fear of change 
Perplexing Monarchs—Ah! that omen dire 
Foretold our busken’d reign must soon expire. 


Should any ask, why in its noon-tide hour, 

Like Spanish Charles, I quit the sovereign power ? 
I will a tale unfold—and in my rage 
Our green-room secrets publish on the stage : 
Know then—my Actors are grown restive all, 
Nor longer hearken to my sovereign call. 

Some to strange lands a wandering spirit drives, 
Some take to business, some have taken wives!! 
My Thanes fly from me, and too soon Macbeth* 
Must stand alone upon the blasted heath ; 

But late my plaguing rogues, as if combined, 

They had together a round-robbin sign’d, 

Wrote word—this season their engagement ends— 
Shall I expose them? Tho’ they are my friends— 
By Jove I will. 


(Takes a packet of Letters from his pocket). 


Let’s see—aye—here in truth 
Comes a sweet sentimental line from RotnHe ; 
‘ Dear Power, you know my heart’—aye, still the pathos ; 
‘ But this Excise Board’—Heavens what a Bathos! 
And thus he quits. Oh, unambitious fool ! 
The tragic sceptre for the dipping rule— 
Yet shall his memory live ever here, 
And still shall Beverley—Othello—Lear— 
Reign in your hearts while feeling owns a tear. 
Next comes agrave Epistle—post-mark Matiow ;+ 
* The Senate calls’—excuse both vain and shallow. 
* The times are out of joint, and public men 
Must do their best to set them right again, 








* Power’s chief character. 
t Becher lived near, and represented Mallow in Parliament. 
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So farewell gewgaw Plays! Yours, Wrrxon Becuer.’ 
Now all this comes because he’s grown a speecher. 
What! would the proud Coriolanus* shun 

That spot where first your voices sweet he won? 

Tho’ listening senates hang on all he says, 

He owes it all to our Kirxenny Puays. 

What’s next ?—~a note official—signed James Corry, 
Who says indeed he is extremely sorry, | 

But that the Linen Tradet now comes so full in— 
Pshaw ! hang his linen! haven’t we got the woollen ! 
If to my orders thus he proves refractory 

Let him improve his system at the Factory—t 
There sports and toil th’ alternate hours beguile, 
And man—poor laboring man, is taught to smile ; 
And who like Corry e’er from sorrow’s eye 

With sun-shine laughter ev’ry tear could dry? 

When this sad City mourn’d her favorite dead, 

And deemed all Comedy with Lysrer fled ; 

When all around was gloom and sad dismay, 

Corry burst forth, ahd re-illumin’d the day. 


Nay, too, my youths who dash’d thro’ thin and thick— 
ANNESLEY—SHEE—HEtsHAM and my namesake Dick, 
Tho’ now they shave, think grey-beard parts unfit, 
And e’en Lorp Monck swears he’ll the harness quit. 
But ah! sad tidings from the North! for there 
Crampton writes word the state demands his care : 
‘I’m chain’d here by the leg, and made in vain 
Herculean efforts my release to gain’— 

He by tlie leg! Good Heavens! what chain could bind 
That leg so supple, or that heart so kind! 

But let Fate cast his part, howe’er it can, 

He'll always act the Irish Gentleman. 

And can we venture thus to take the field, 

Without, Sir Lucius,§ thy protecting shield ? 

Did we not erst the stage persist to tread, 

When wit and genius with our Lanerrsue fled ? 
Then, tho’ with thinning ranks, we forward come, 

And on your kind exhaustless smiles presume. 

And lo! what bright star, wandering from her sphere, 
Shines on our orb, this parting hour to cheer? 

The fair O’Net dispels night’s vapour dun, 

It is the East, and Juliet is our sun! 

Arise, fair sun, and with auspicious ray 

Shed thy kind lustre on our closing day— 

So may thy beams, by no dark clouds o’ercast, 
Increase each year in splendor ne’er surpast.” 





* Becher’s favorite character. 
t Corry was Secretary to the Linen Board of Ireland. 
t Nolan’s well-known woollen factory, Co. Kilkenny. 


§ Crampton played Sir Lucius'O’Trigger with great spirit. — 
7 
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The season closed with the tragedy of Richard the Third, 
and the farce of the Agreeable Surprise. The cast in Richard 
was as follows :— 


King Henry, Mr. Rothe. Lord Mayor, Mr. Gyles.* 

Prince of Wales, Mr. A. Bushe. | Tyrrell, Mr. R. Power, Jun. 
Duke of York, Master Dalton. Blount, Mr. J. Power. 

Duke of Gloucester, Mr. Becher. | Lieutenant of the Tower, Mr. 


Buckingham, Mr. R, Langrishe. R. Rothe. 
Richmond, Mr, R. Power. Officer, Mr. M. Shee. 
Norfolk, Mr. Shee. Forrest, Mr. Marshall. 
Ratcliffe, Mr. Fleming. Queen, Miss Curtis. 


Duchess of York, Mrs. Eyreby. 


Catesby, Mr. G. Power. 
Lady Anne, Miss Walstein. 


Tressel, Mr. Annesley. 


Oxford, Mr. Hare. 
In the farce the cast was :— 


Sir Felix Friendly, Lord Monck, ; Cuddon, Mr. Flemengs 3 
Compton, Mr. R. Power, Jun. Farmer Stump, Mr. Hare. 
Lingo, Mr. Corry. Miss Cheshire, Mrs, Eyreby. 
Chicane, Mr. Gyles, Laura, Miss Kelly. 

John, Mr. Annesley. Fringe, Miss Curtis. 
Thomas, Mr. A. Bushe. Cowslip, Miss Rock. 


Between twelve and one o’clovk the curtain dropped; in a 
few moments in was raised, and then the several members of 


the Dramatic Corps were assembled on the stage, encompass- 
ing a considerable space in the form of a semicircle. Mr. 
Richard Power as the leader, and as the oldest member of the 
company, came forward to speak the Hpilogue. It was as 
follows, and written by: Henry Amyas Bushe :— 


* Ten years entire Greece labored to destroy, 
With her confederate hosts, imperial Troy— 
We've kept the field till twice ten years have passed, 
But the dispersing gale has blown at last. 
With ears attentive all my words receive, 
‘Tis the last charge your leader e’er shall give : 


Companions dear of many a well-fought day, 

Your ready numbers I with pride survey. 

Friends, you come arm’d, I find, with valour great, 
To meet the summons, and behold your fate ; 

So let not mirth (’twere now ill-timed) abound, 

Or jest be pointed—let no laugh resound, 

While the sad hour draws near—for come it must, 
When all those trophies shall be laid in dust, 

And towers and palaces all in the wind 

Mouldering dissolve, nor leave a wreck behind ! 


* Mr. Gyles was afterwards the constant correspondent of Charles 
Mathews. See Mathew’s Memoirs, Vols. III. and IV. 
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Haply, some future traveller may say, 

Whilst in this town he makes a short delay, 

Pointing to where her court Thalia held, 

‘Here Richard pitched his tent of Bosworth's field : 
Here youthful orators their strength would try, 
Poise on the wing ere yet they learn’d to fly; 

And sprightly W austetn, in her beauty’s hey-day, 
Played that most difficult of parts, The Lady. 
Since Farren bade adieu, ye critics tell 
Who—who perform’d the arduous task so well ? 
And Srepnens pour’d her sweetest warblings here, 
The seraph tones still vibrate on the ear ; 

And, ere she fill’d the highest niche of fame, 

Our praise prophetic of ie future name, 

Here, fair O’Nett, with native feeling charm’d, 
And won the wisest, and the coldest warm’d— 

And prow, mature in honors, flings the light 

Of setting radiance on our closing night.’ 


You, too, our patrons, never sued in vain 

For kindness, critic censure to restrain : 

You fann’d each hope, and silenced every fear, 

And cheer’d with beauty's smile, and still more flattering tear. 
Oh! while this breath I draw, my grateful mind 
Shall cherish all those scenes have left behind, 

Full oft shall fancy bring them to my view, 

And memory, lingering, half their joys renew. 

So, when Death claims some victim for the tomb, 
And loveliness consigns to early doom, 

With mental eye the widow’d partner sees 

Her imag’d form—he hears her in the breeze— 
Entrance’d in fond regret, his feelings know 

A charm in grief, a luxury in woe, 

And thrill with second rapture wandering o’er 

All that had won, and all that had pleased before : 
Such solace still *relnains, and just gives strength 

To utter what we must pronounce at length, 

While to the utmost bound our bosoms swell, 

And quivering lips scarce falter-—‘ Friends, farewell !’”’ 


A few days after the closing of the Theatre a farewell din- 


ner was given in the Hibernian Hotel, Kilkenny ; Richard 
Power was the chairman. It was attended by all the members 
of the theatrical company, and, as a honorary member, by 
Lord Prudhoe, the present Duke of Northumberland. The toasts 
were the King—the Prince of Wales—the Duke of York—~ 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—the Stage—the Memory of 


the re | Theatrical Society—the Memory of Shakespeare. 
Whilst the latter toast was being spoken to, it was announced 
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that Miss O’Neil had arrived at the Hotel, where she was to 
stop for the night on her route to Cork from. Dublin, and a 
deputation of the members left the dinner table to congratu- 
late her upon her late performance ; and her brother, Mr. R. 
O’Neil, who accompanied her, was invited to return with the 
deputation to the Banquet, where he had the satisfaction of 
hearing his celebrated sister’s health ably and_ eloquently 
proposed. The other toasts were, Sir Robert Langrishe— 
the Countess of Ormond—Mr. John Power and Foxhunting— 
Mr. Kemble and Mrs. Siddons—Lord Prudhoe—the Presi- 
dent—Mr. Rothe—Mr. Becher—Mr. Crampton—Lord 
Monck, and the other members of the Society-—-Mr. Corry, 
the Secretary—Mr. Clarke, the Stage Manager—Charles 
Bannister and Charles Mathews.* ; 

We have dwelt upon this subject, because we know it re- 
lates to a period of the life of Charles Kendal Bushe, to which 
he ever looked back with pleasure; and because we believe 
that he respected, most sincerely, many of those whose names 
have appeared in our sketch of these theatricals.t Of one of 
the members, Mr. Richard Power; he proved his friend- 
ship and respect by the following exquisite tribute, ap- 
pended to Mr. Corry’s book already quoted, which showed 
Bushe to possess, as Corry wrote, “ one of the best and 
warmest hearts, united with the finest talents, that Ireland 
ever produced :”— 


When it is recollected that Richard Power did not belong to 
any profession—never mene in politics—filled no office—occupied 
none of these stations, the duties of which bring men under the ob- 
servation of the public, it may seem extraordinary to those who did 
not know him, that his protracted sickness should have excited an 
interest so intense, and that his death should have produced a sensa- 
tion of general regret, These feelings, however, expressed the loss 
sustained by society in private life, by the death of one of its 
worthiest members and greatest ornaments. It would be great in- 
justice to his higher claims upon the attachment of his many friends, 


‘ 








* Mathews had witnessed the performances in the Season of 1818. 

+ If any defence of Bushe’s support of this amusement were neces- 
sary, we might plead that ‘‘ the mighty searcher of courts, who strip 
the leaves off the sceptre of tyrants, and showed the naked iron under- 
neath”’—Nicholas Machiavelli, was an amateur actor of comic parts, 
and a comic writer of great ability—finding an able second in the great 
historian and Governor of Modena—Francis Guicciardini. Machiavelli 
states that his own comic powers made the Pope and Cardinals, 
** smascellarsi della risa.” 
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to enlarge upon the accomplishments of a mind embellished by a 
cultivation of the fine arts, directed by a correct taste, and imparting 
to his conversation, that grace, without effort and talent, without 
display, for which he was distinguished. Talents and acquirements 
are of small account in the estimation of those, who mourn their 
departed worth with a sorrow justified by the moral excellence of 
him whom they deplore. His principles were pure, his view of 
honor high, his affections generous and kind. In the domestic con- 
nections , was a kind relation—in his closer intimacies, the steadiest 
and most devoted friend; in his general intercourse, frank, cordial, 
and conciliating. It was truly said of him, that he “never made an 
enemy, or lost a friend;” and in a country distracted by civil and 
religious discord, a man could not be found of any sect or a who 
felt unkindly towards him ; yet this popularity was not caused by the 
compliances of a mind or assenting character: he had a benevoience 
of disposition, which made it a pleasure to him to make others happy, 
and he sarank from giving pain almost with the same instinct that 
men shrink from suffering it. This made him prompt to approve 
and slow to censure; indulgent to error, and encouraging to merit ; 
yet there was something about him that repelled whatever was sordid 
or mean; and where firniness was required, his integrity was un- 
compromising, and his courage not to be shaken. Upon these quali- 
ties his afflicted friends will long meditate ; but in the words of his 
favorite author :— 


‘___ to add_ greater honors to his age, 
Than man could give him—he died fearing God.’ 


A mortal and wasting disease had, in the midst of health, prosperity 
and enjoyments, fastened on his life, which for more than three years, 
he sustained with a patience that mere philosophy could not inspire. 
In that dreadful trial, his mind was propped by faith in revealed 
religion, as his heart was imbued with all the charities which it 
inculeates: and those who witnessed his sufferings, can never, whilst 
they live, forget the serene temper, and the sublime, yet humble and 
pious resignation, with which he endured them. It is a trite and 
inaccurate expression to say, that, by a memorial such as this, justice 
is rendered to the memory of one who is gone to a better world. 
The spirit, separated from earth, requires no such justice at our 
hands, and soars above the low considerations of praise or censure. 
With us, however, who survive, human passions remain, and a me- 
lancholy gratification of the bent of our feeling is derived from the 
performance of such a duty, and by indulging in the praises of a 
departed friend, however vain and unavailing to the dead. Nor 
yet unprofitable are such tributes. If even a fictitious standard of 
excellence has been considered useful for the contemplation and 
imitation of mankind, how much more inviting must it be to hold up 
to emulation the actual virtues of a real character, as an example of 
what is not only excellent, but attainable? Ifany young man upon whom 
the world is now opening, is desirous of aspiring to the distinction 
and renown which its higher pursuits may bestow, should feel the 
sounder and soberer ambition of devoting himself to the duties and 
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enjoyments of private life—if he wish to improve his understanding, 
and refine his taste by liberal and elegant cultivation—and to expand 
his heart by the practice of all that is amiable in the social virtues— 
from youth to age, to be surrounded by troops of friends, and at his 
death to deserve the respect of the estimable and the honorable—in 
short, to be all that is comprehended in the character of a good man, 
and a perfect gentleman, let him study the model. which Richard 
Power has left behind him. 


We have written that Bushe’s judical life was not in any | 
degree remarkable, the chief event which distinguished it 
was the case of Richard Barrett ; it was tried in the King’s 
Bench, where O’Connell appeared for the defendant. 

When the Marquis of Anglesea retired from the. Vice- 
royalty of this country, in September 1833, he was succeded 
by the Marquis Wellesley, who then came to Ireland as Lord 
Lieutenant, for the second time. O’Connell was in the full 
tide of his popularity, and in the full exercise of his Tribuni- 
tial, or it may be written, his Kingly sway. The Roman 
Catholics, freed from those galling restraints which had so late- 
ly, as they considered, oppressed them, and incited by Fergus 
O’Connor, and the ruck of that remnant of the old Catholic As- 
sociation, who loved, either for the sake of profit or excitement, 
the turmoil of violent politics, had placed themselves again within 
the power of the law. Lord Anglesea had tried to crush the 
popular party by political prosecutions ; Marquis Wellesley 
was inclined to follow the practice of his predecessor. Black- 
burne, as staunch and stern in his views regarding the interests 
of the country, as he was learned im such constitutional law 
as had been conceded to her, held, under the Wellesley Vice- 
royalty, the office of Attorney General, to which he had been 
called by the Marquis of Anglesea. 

Barrett’s case came on for trial in the King’s Bench, in 
Michaelmas Term, 1833; it had been arranged that Sheil 
should defend, as we know he was anxious to do, the traverser ; 
but, a very few hours before the day of trial, O’Connell re+ 
solved to lead in person, and he was right. It was with him, 
the man who had beaten the hostile Government, and who could 
say with Cicero—‘“ Togati me uno togato duce et imperatore 
vicistis,” a point of honor to bear scatheless, if possible, from that 
Court the friend who had refused, at his grievous peril, to give 
to the Government a legal proof that O'Connell was the writer 
of certain obnoxious letters. Upon the day of trial, the Court 
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and Hall were crowded more densely than on any former oc- 
casion. ‘The jury was evidently an unfavorable one, and the 
Crown Counsel were vigorous, able, and determined. O’Con- 
nell, however, measured—as only he, and the late Lord Abinger, 
could measure—the strong points of a client’s case, and the 
salient weaknesses of the jury. 

He cajoled them, and talked of their virtue, their honor, 
their nationality, hurled a fierce invective against the Whigs, 
became more violent and seditious than the accused Barrett, 
and applying himself to the then great question, Repeal of the 
Union, quoted fierce speeches of Plunket against that mea- 
sure, recalled the arguments urged against it by Richard Jebb, 
who was then the third Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
and who had written, that “you may track Ireland through 
the Statute Book, as you follow a wounded man through a 
crowd, by blood.” ! 

Bushe, whilst listening to this address, seemed terrified at 
the thought of the possible climax which O’Connell might 
introduce, after all these specimens of patriotic eloquence, and 
imperishable records of.opinion. Having quoted that tre- 
mendous burst of Plunket, in which he declares, speaking of 
the Union—* for my part, I will resist it to the last gasp of 
my existence, and with the last drop of my blood; and when 
I feel the hour of my dissolution approaching, I will, like the 
father of Hannibal, take my. children to the altar and swear 
them to eternal hostility against the invaders of their country’s 
freedom.” O’Connell cried—* Who was it that spoke this— 
that very Lord Chancellor Plunket, under whose special auspices 
this prosecution has been got up against my client. But dol 
rely upon his testimony, shall I conclude my list of authorities 
with him? No, there is another witness I will call to stand 
forward, to testify against the means by which this abhorred 
measure was carried. Listen, gentlemen, to this passage :— 


_I strip this formidable measure of all its pretences and its ag- 
gravations ; I look at it nakedly and abstractedly, and I see nothing 
m it but one question—wil/ you give up the country? I forget for a 
moment the unprincipled means by which it has been promoted, I 
pass by for an instant the unseasonable moment at which it was in- 
troduced, and the contempt of parliament upon which it is bottomed, 
and I look upon it simply as England share in a moment of 
your weakness, that dominion which you extorted from her in a mo- 
ment of your virtue, a dominion which she uniformly abused, which 
invariably oppressed and impoverished you; and from the cessation 
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of which you date all your prosperity. It is a measure which goes 
to degrade the country, by saying it is unworthy to govern itself, 
and to stultify the Parliament, by saying it is unworthy to govern- 
ing the country. It is the revival of the odious and absurd title of 
conquest ; it is the renewal of the abominable distinction between 
mother country and colony, which lost America; it is the denial of 
the rights of nature to a great nation; from an intolerance of its 
prosperity. No man would be so frantic as to state as an abstract 
proposition that Ireland is physically disfranchised from the common 
privileges of nations. If you stated to a native of a foreign nation — 
that a country containing a population of nearly five millions of in- 

habitants, and a territory of nearly nineteen millions of English 
acres, inhabited by a brave and generous people, blest by nature 
with a fertile soil, and every aptitude for commercial prosperity and 
domestic wealth, was physically incapable of governing itself, that 
foreigner would laugh at you. If you stated that a country con- 
taining relatively nearly a half of the population of Great Britain, 
though searcely a third of its territory, and containing a metropolis 
at least the fourth city in Europe, exceeding in extent and popula- 
tion the capitals of his majesty’s imperial allies, the Emperors of 
Russia and Germany, was by nature doomed to provincial inferi- 
ority, and was radically. disqualified from governing itself, you 
would pronounce a libel upon a bountiful Providence, and a hbel 
that would not be endured. d 


All the Bar, and most of the auditors, knew by whom the 
language had been uttered, and when O’Connell had con- 
cluded, he thundered forth, ‘Gentlemen of the Jury, by 
whom were these words uttered ? By the illustrious member 
for Callan, Cuartes Kenpat Busuez.” It was a painful 
scene, and as O’Connell paused, a low murmur, in which 
pity, admiration, and sorrow were commingled, rose upon the 
ear of the aged Judge, and as thoughts of the old time came 
back upon him, he bent over his desk to conceal his agitation, 
it has been said—to hide his tears. O’Connell’s efforts were 
vain, and Barrett was convicted. 

Some men have stated that after the Union Bushe forgot his 
petonton and was lulled into acquiescence with what he had 

ormerly considered a crime, by the gift of the Solicitor Gene- 
ralship. It has been asserted also, that in the Government 
prosecutions of the Roman Catholics, he seemed, as the advo- 
cate of the Crown, to forget the great principles of religious 
freedom which he had formerly enunciated.—But, in these 
re there was no truth. He thought, that in the passing of 
the Union measure, all hope for Ireland was lost for ever ; and 
havingstruggled bravely, uncom promisingly, and disinterestedly, 
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whilst Ireland was independent, he bowed, sorrow-stricken and 
spiritless, beneath the disgrace which the venality of her last 
Parliament, and the persevering and shameless bribery of the 
Minister, had hurled upon Ireland. Nobly does the younger 


Grattan vindicate him when he writes :— 


«“ With a genius such as few men possess and few countries can 
boast of—with a ready humour, a playful and ardent disposition— 
with more of the milk of human nature than falls to the lot of most 
men—and with fewer of their faults, though with some of their 
errors and their weaknesses—was Charles Kendal Bushe. He was 
passionately fond of literature, his mind was cultivated and polished 
in the extreme, his manner of reading was charming—it was a dis- 

lay of taste and elegance—his mode of narrating was excellent— 
he never fell.into the common error which shows the vulgar mind, 
making the circumstance the point and the point the circumstance. 
As an orator—graceful, fluent, plausible, and zealous—he clothed 
his ideas in a garb of rich and overflowing eloquence ; with a voice 
that charmed, he modulated its tones so as to fall upon the ear with 
softness and almost with the sweetness of melody; when he spoke 
his eye kindled, and a glare of fire animated his entire frame, and 
almost communicated itself to his auditors. He could depress or 
elevate his tones with singular felicity, and assume the grave or the 
gay character of speech with such happy success that the most 
polished actor could not surpass him. Few were blessed by Provi- 
dence with talents like those of Bushe, and few could boast of such 
noble and disinterested conduct as that which he displayed at this 
trying and momentous crisis. Hig public life almost began at the 
Union ; he began well and never spoke better. His case was pe- 
culiar and interesting, and, for his character and that of his country, 
deserves to be recorded. His father had died owing considerable 
debts, which his son was not, however, in law bound to pay; but 
he considered that he was so in honour, and though encumbered by 
a large family, without fortune of his own, and with small profes- 
sional rank at the time, he discharged them all. Aware of his situa- 
tion, the political vampire who then ruled—the spoliator of public 
honour and of private fame—summoned one of the familiars whom 
he kept in waiting te bribe the pen, to seduce the virtuous, and to 
entrap the unwary; he dispatched him to Charles Kendal, Bushe. 
The offer was made,—any sum, any terms that would be asked were 
to be complied with: but he refused every temptation. After this 
iterview, when he reflected on the state of his affairs in ruin, and 
beheld his family so straitened in circumstances, (he stated this to 
me himself)—‘I threw myself in my chair, and for a moment almost 
doubted whether it was right in me to keep in such a state so man 
human beings, when I thought on the splendid offers I had refused, 
—offers that astonished, almost bewildéred me.’ Charles Bushe 
was incorruptible,—he saved his honour; he would have saved his 
country too ; and the doubt of which he spoke was the mere caprice 
of his fancy. Had his distress and his temptation been multiplied 
a hundred fold, he would have remained pure.” 
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As to Bushe’s forgetfulness of his old principles of religious 
freedom, the best answer to the charge is, that he thought 
of the Roman Catholics in the same light as their best and 
truest friends had been forced to place them. Until: Daniel 
O’Connell became the leader of his party, and brought to their 
aid all the power of that soaring, happy audacity—that tre- 
mendous gift of popular eloquence—and that indomitable per- 


severance, which through his wondrous career, were his cha-: 


racteristics, the Roman Catholics, as a party, were divided: and 
weak, and undecided and worthless ; they were ungrateful to 
every friend who had supported them, and fully justified the 
observations of the illustrious John Philpot Curran, who, in 
a letter to his friend Lubé, dated Paris, and now first pub- 
lished, writes :—~ 


«‘ You cannot believe the transition from sympathy to detestation, 
which we have excited in England—and hatred of our barbarism— 
acontempt of our strength, which has acted onl upon and against 
ourselves. I see only one way of getting out. If Ireland had the 
modesty and firmness to disclaim all that had been done and said in 
her name, perhaps it might have some effect in bringing back our 
friends and disarming our enemies, I think the people of sense and 
property, who were really scared away, ought to present a petition, 
signed only by their own class. It ought to disavow all that could 
truly be denied; it ought to impeach no one. I do not myself im- 
pute guilt of intention to those who even have stabbed the hopes and 
character of Ireland to the heart—innocence ought to plead for 
mistake. —Besides, there should be no tone of crimination—no air of 
King’s evidence, When I look back on what the Board has done, 
my shame and surprise are still increased. They met for petition— 
they were too busy for that, but they had time for everything else ; 
they became a court of the most formidable attainder—arraignment 
without notice, and conviction without proof—sentence against cha- 
racter and person—the victim proclaimed an outlaw—the executive 
magistrate tried and stigmatized. Good God! Men calling them- 
selves gentlemen, and proud of the manly delicacy of the national 
character, to force themselves into a bed-chamber, and sit in judg- 
ment between the husband and wife, and that on a question on 
which those nearest to the parties knew little, and of which these 
self-appointed judges knew nothing, and whose sentence was nothing 
but a proclamation of malice and folly; and that really would have 
served the object, if our wretched island had not been too much of -a 
bedlam to give even an exculpatory credit to their charges. They 
deified Dr. Milner for the very reason why they should have left him 
where he was—namely, because he was deserted by the English Ca- 
tholics. In their persecution of Lalor and Caulfield, they openly 
attacked whatever right of election remained. They attacked their 
most tried friends in Parliament—Canning not an honest man— 
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Grattan a fool—Castlereagh a knave—Plunket a deserter. They 
abused the English Catholics, under whose long and tried character 
of property and allegiance our cause might have found shelter. 
They employ Lord Donoughmore and Mr. Grattan, and insult them 
both—and that in a way marking their utter ignorance of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, as well as personal decorum. They petition 
the Legislature ; and, while they are on their knees in civil supplica- 
tion, they mix with their prayer the menaces of commercial war. 
A fine time, no. doubt, for nonconsumption combinations! When 
the same was tried before we were found unequal to resist the ad- 
verse weight of British capital defensively and vindictively employed 
against us; the consumer here was sacrificed to the avarice, and 
the poor labouring artists to the arrogance of an unfeeling master 
manufacturer, I remember myself, when a coat cost three times its 
value, and that of the worst fabric and materials. No man can 
see, without pain, the depression under which our manufacturers 
are held; but nothing that does not go to the root of the evil, our want 
of capital, will ever relieve us; and nothing, but the slow operation 
of a fostering legislature, removing cruel and impolitic restraints, 
can have the least tendency to our benefit. But, provided, we could 
set up the throats of the Liberty, we were perfectly regardless of 
their interest. Our lower orders, God help them! how easily can 
every quack deceive them! Their misery might be softened, by 
taking a reasonable rent for their farms, by easing them of tythes ; 
these sacrifices, perhaps, can scarcely be hoped from priests and 
landlords ; our clergy have been up in arms against any relief, or 
even temporary encouragemgntsto, the reclaimer; however to their 
own ultimate benefit. Our peasantry must, therefore, for ever be a 
mere drug ; whatever the landlord chooses to demand for his land 
must be paid, till trade shall become a bidder against him, and 
so extinguish the monopoly of our grandees. But what measure 
did our reformers propose with any such design? Certainly none. 
Do not mistake me. I do not mean that anything, save the petition, 
should have been mentioned at that Board, but, I mean, that their 
silence on the real causes and remedies of our sufferings, shews 
them grossly ignorant or regardless of them. So far as they alluded 
at all to these subjects, the tendency was merely to inflame—to make 
our lower orders turbulent aud furious, and so far expose them as 
unfit as undeserving of mild or rational treatment; but these no- 
tables thought they were raising themselves by the apery of legisla- 
tion—by appealing to the mob upon points of law and constitution. 
They replied in their meetings to the speeches in Parliament, and 
finally, and I see no apology that can be made for it, they embroil 
the country still more by forcing upon it points exclusively reli- 

lous, and with which the laity should not have presumed to meddle. 

Irst, they complain, that .the great mass of the people, and that 
most truly, are kept in a degree of ignorance unknown in any other 
region of the earth. And next, they call upon these honorary 
theologians, upon this very barbarized mass, to decide upon the veto 
as a most profound point of clerical difficulty. With respect to the 
clergy themselves, a most respectable ordér, this has been peculiarly 
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unfeeling—for reasons in which, I remember, you agreed. It has 
involved them in cruel and unjust suspicion on all sides, lessening 
their credit with the high, and their authority with the humble. 
And see the fruits of all this—no member of either House would 
venture to stir our question, and, instead, of an extension of 
civil rights, we get the Insurrection Act passed, without opposition, 
and, enabling Government, by a single dash of the pen, to put Ire- 
land in a state such as the world never saw. All our affection was 
for our beloved prelates, and our dear — orders ; and upon these, 
peculiarly, have we pulled down these horrors. A man of property 
may roll home drunk in his chariot, and laugh at the curfew; but 
what shelter has the poor man to save him from such a pitiless 
storm? But the gangrene sinks still deeper; the spirit of the Go- 
vernment springs directly from that of the law. Now, this last act 
can be justified on no human ground, except that the nation is peo- 
pled by monsters that must be ruled like beasts. See here the de- 
plorable state of onr poorer people. God help them! they are al- 
ways ultimately the sufferers—they are the cards with which gam- 
bling adventurers play; they never fail to be soiled during the game, 
and after it to be flung into the fire. No matter what abuse may 
be committed in the exercise of such an act. What appeal can we 
make ?—what a number of men have we among us, who will look to 
fortune and power by sharpening its edge? To what a frightful 
union between the judicial and the executive must it lead ?—an 
union yaaa formidable in a province, and, at a time when say- 
ings of our courts, whether truly or falsely, are circulated, stating, 
that our people are so ferociated that civil justice will no longer do? 
No doubt the public mind has been not alittle disturbed. And what 
else could be expected from the perpetual efforts to irritate? But 
I should never have doneif [ thought to have exhausted this killing 
subject. I shall, for the present, only add a word. England must 
know that war (and very soon) is possible ; that her darling France, 
by nature her enemy, and the Peninsula, and the Continent, too, 
may join with America in defending their maritime rights against 
her maritime claims. It would be no new alliance. If she has com- 
mon sense she must see, that justice and prudence would recommend 
to her not to make the straight waistcoat the common dress of Ire- 
land for ever. But, such an hope would surely be much ripened, if 
we made her understand, that what has been done and said of late 
is not to be attributed to the honest or thinking class of our people, 
that we have not the remotest idea of severing the connexion, or 
attacking her religion.” 


Zot eewoc = 


So Curran looked upon the conduct of the Roman Ca- 
tholic party in August, 1815. In the April of the same year, 
Thomas Moore wrote to Lady Donegal :—“ If there is anything 
in the world I have been detesting and despising more than 
another for this long time past, it has been those very Dublin 
politicians whom you so fear I should associate with. I do 
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not think a good cause was ever ruined by a more bigoted, 
brawling, and disgusting set of demagogues.” 

Thus has Bushe been nobly vindicated. He, and the men 
cast in the same mould of honor, patriotism, and eloquence, 
battled for Lrish independence whilst a hope remained. They 
might, it is true, have continued, what in Ireland, is called 
patriots, but what might, with greater propriety, be called 
selfish, factious demagogues, ready to promise all to please a 
party, whilst prepared to sell that party to the highest bidding 
Minister. ‘The Roman Catholics, as we have shown, from the 
opinions of their own friends, were ignorant of that strength 
which isin union. They forgot that for the Bible and the 
Covenant, the hardy Scotch, with claymore in hand, and foot 
upon the heather, had baffled all the power of England, and 
had wrung from her the concession of an independent religion ; 
but broken and disunited as the people of this country were, 
from 1798 to 1820, no former friend could be called traitor 
who was silent in their cause. He who dad battled for them, and 
then stepped from his path again to aid them, was like the sailor 
who fights his ship till she hes a drifting hulk upon the waters, 
and then runs her amongst the breakers. Henry Grattan, 
“the ever glorious,” was the Jast and: truest of their old 
friends. Despite their ingratitude, he was ready to serve them 
to the latest hour of his life, and he forgot that their Petition 
had been taken from his hands, and entrusted to Parnell as 
their chosen advocate, : 

As a judge, Bushe was merciful, and, owing to an incident in 
his early career as a lawyer, he was somewhat slow to convict 
on circumstantial evidence. A short time after his call to the 
Bar, he was retained at the Wexford Assizes to defend a pri- 
soner accused of murder. ‘The victim’s name was . Walter 
Meyler, and it was supposed that he had been killed by a 
party of rebels, of whom one became an approver, and was the 
chief witness for the Crown. Like most approvers, the witness 
was correct and careful in all his details. He'stated that the 
body of Meyler had been buried close by the sea, and this 
evidence was corroborated by some laborers who had found a’ 
dead body on the shore, wrapped in a coat of the same textire 
and color as that stated to have been worn by the deceased. 
Bushe neither cross-examined a witness, nor called evidence 
upon the part of his client, and before the judge commenced 
his charge, the jury stated that they were prepared with their’ 
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verdict. Bushe said, “ Wait a moment, gentlemen—did any 
of you know Walter Meyler, the deceased?” The reply was. 
that all the jury knew him well—and immediately Bushe 
shouted, to the dismay of the auditors, ‘ Walter Meyler, come 
into Court ;” the supposed deceased rushed upon the table, and 
pointing to him, Bushe exclaimed—“ There, Gentlemen, is 
my defence.” 

It appeared that Meyler had offended some rebellious society, 
existing in 1798, at Wexford, and fearing the revenge of the 
members, had fled to America for safety. Several. persons 
were murdered by the society, and it was supposed that 
Meyler formed another victim. The rebellion passed over ; 
a Meyler returned to Ireland, and arrived in Wexford a few 
hours before the trial. Bushe, being willing to excite some 
sensation in Court, had kept this fact a secret, and thus, with 
theatric effect, saved his client, who, but for the fortunate re- 
turn of Meyler, would have formed another unhappy instance 
of an unjust conviction upon circumstantial evidence. 

Than Bushe, few men were more honored and respected by all 
parties ; the chargeof partiality or of neglect has never been urged 
in his case; and he endeavoured to bear with him to the 
Bench the urbanity, gentleness, and graciousness that dis- 
tinguished him in private life. During the twenty-two years 
in which he held the post of Chief Justice, his Court was 
never disturbed by unseemly squabbles with the seniors, whilst 
to the juniors of the profession, his deportment was ever 
marked by that kindness and condescension which are now so 
seenenye in Mr. Justice Crampton, and the Lord Chief 

aron, 

He had the satisfaction of seeing his family spring up around 
him, ha py and respected ; and, through his own exertions, he 
was enabled to surmount all his difficulties, and re-purchase 
the house in which he was born, and the estate which had 
been in the possession of his father. He had ten children, 
four sons and six daughters; one of the latter was married to 
the late Charles Michael Fox,* who died in Bushe’s life time, 


another to Sir Josiah Coghill, a third daughter married the 
Hon. John Plunket. 





* Mr. Fox reported, conjointly with the present Master of the Rolls, 
the cases known as Fox and Smith's Reports, Mr. Fox was son of the 
late Judge Fox. 
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In his home life Bushe was fully as estimable, as those most 
estimable men, Sir Walter Scott and Robert Southey. It was 
his custom to set aside his mornings for professional reading, 
or to the preparation of such business as his position required, 
and to family prayers; and before dinner he rode or walked, 
If time afforded the opportunity, he employed himself in 
reading or writing for amusement, and at dinner he delighted 
in the company of his family, and ofa few friends with whom 
congeniality of thought and community of opinion made as- 
sociation charming. He loved shalaoumbionl and metaphy- 
sical inquiries, and could say with Robert Boyle, “the things 
for which IT hold life valuable, are the satisfaction that accrues 
from the improvement of knowledge, and the exercise of piety.” 
His little tract, entitled 4 Summary View of the Evidences 
of Christianity, and published after his death, proves that 
he was fully as able a defender of revealed religion as an- 
other great orator, and legal advocate—Hrskine. From 
Bushe’s tract we give the following extract ;— 


The first thing that I require from the sceptie is, that he should, 
with precision, ascertain the limits of his own scepticism. Is he an 
atheist, or only a deist? This question may startle many who would 
indignantly repel the imputation of atheism, but who are little aware 
how inevitably some of the most plausible of the deistical arguments 
lead to it. Many are not aware of this, and do not see the gulf 
before them ; while others, like Hume, have plunged into it, rather 
than retrace their steps, It is, therefore, necessary to fix, upon a 
firm foundation, the, bglief in-a Supreme Being, who made and 
os the universe, and not leave it resting upon loose and inde. 

ite impressions. That position, once established, will be found a 
citadel upon which, during the contest, you may always retire, and 
from whence you may always be supplied with fresh forces. For that 
purpose, begin by reading Paley’s Theology, a work of singular 
ability and beauty, demonstrating from the inspection of the visible 
world, and the proofs of design and contrivance. with which it 
abounds, the existence of a Creator of the universe, many of whose 
stupendous works the organs of man, unassisted by the telescope or 
microscope, cannot discover ; and the vastness and minuteness of 
whose providences are equally beyond the comprehension of the hu- 
man mind, You will rise from the study of that book with an awful 
delight, but you will not be aware of the most valuable lesson which 
it teaches, until you shall have recollected (although no doubt remains 
upon your mind of the existence of a God) that you have not advanced 
4 step in learning by what means the wonderful works of creation were 
aps, ory or upon what principles it is conducted and preserved, 
Youwill then have ascertained your own ignorance,which (as was wisely 
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said by a heathen) “ is of itself great knowledge ;” and in the pro- 
gress of your inquiry, “ will remember this proposition—that God 
exists, and that he made and governs the world, although you do not 
know him; and you will find ¢his a basis upon which much is built 
and firmly established. Intimately connected with this truth is the 
next step which I advise you to take in your inquiry—namely, to 
examine what some persons represent as preliminary insurmountable 
obstacles to the belief of Christianity, from a supposed repugnance to 
human reason in the mystery of redemption. Amongst many other 
things, they say that permission of evil in a world which the Omnipo- 
tent Creator might have made without it ; that the suffering of all 
Adam’s descendants for his crime, for which they are not guilty ; 
that the atonement for sin by the sacrifice, of not merely an inno- 
cent, but a meritorious being; that eternity of punishment for of- 
fences not proportioned to such a sanction ; and that the insufficiency 
of a revelation, which did not appear for many thousand years after 
the world was created, and had been at the end of nearly two thou- 
sand years only communicated to a portion of its inhabitants, amongst 
many of whom it is still a subject of doubt and controversy, while 
to a considerable part of the globe it is as yet utterly unknown ;—. 
are all so many instances of something so utterly inconsistent with, 
and revolting to, justice and reason, that no quantity of evidence can 
satisfy the mind of the truth and divinity of a system so radically 
inequitable and absurd. You will find in Bishop Butler’s Analogy 
an irresistible answer to these difficulties. It is a most able work. 
The style, however, is not captivating or popular, and therefore the 
reasoning, which is both subtle and profound, cannot always be at 
once collected, even by the most attentive reader, and never can be 
comprehended in a careless and superficial perusal: you must, how- 
ever, dig in the mine, for it is a mine of wealth. 


In writing thus, he proved how truly Lord Bacon judged, 
when he proclaimed in his great work that, “ There are two 
principal services, besides ornament and illustration, which 
philosophy and human learning perform to religion ; the one 
consists in effectually exciting to the exaltation of God’s 
glory, the other affording a singular preservation against un- 
belief and error.” 

In the year 1839, Bushe was summoned to London for the 
purpose of being examined before a Committee of the House 
of Lords upon the state of Ireland. Jord Brougham met him, 
and writes :— 


«No one who heard the very remarkable examination of Chief 
Justice Bushe could avoid forming the most exalted estimate of his 
judicial talents. Many of the questions to which he necessarily 
addressed himself, were involved in party controversy, kindling on 
one side and the other great heats; yet never was a more calm or 
a more fair tone than that which he took and throughout preserved. 
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Some of the points were of great nicety; but the discrimination 
with which he handled them was such as seemed to remove all diffi- 
culty, and dispel whatever obscurity clouded the subject. The 
choice of his words was most felicitous ; it always seemed as if the 
form of expression was selected which was the most peculiarly 
adapted to convey the meaning, with perfect simplicity and with- 
out the least matter of exaggeration or of softening. ‘The manner 
of speaking each sentence, too, betokened an anxiety to give the 
very truth, and the slowness oftentimes showed that each word was 
cautiously weighed, There was shed over the whole the grace of a 
delivery altogether singular for its combined suavity and dignity. 
Ail that one had heard of the wonderful fascination of his manner, 
both at the bar and upon the bench, became easily credible to those 
who heard his evidence.” 


On this occasion he was received with honor, and with a 
very gratifying display of regard, by some of the most illus- 
trious men of our time. Lord Brougham was amongst the 
most noted of these; he invited Bushe to a dinner: given 
solely asa mark of respect’ for him. Bushe was unwilling 
to accept the invitation, and, to his old friend Charles Phillips, 
who was requested to use his influence to induce him to 
comply, he endeavoured to excuse himself by saying that— 
he felt in a strange place—infirmities were growing upon 
him—there could be no old associations in such a com- 
pany—for the last four years, he had never dined out of his 
own house. At length, however, he did consent to join the 
party in Grafton-street, at which there were present, beside 
the host, Lords Abinger and Denman, Chief Justice ‘Tyndal, 
Lord Lyndhurst, and Chief Justice Doherty. 

Referring to this entertamment which has, with great pro- 
priety,, been called . “The Dinner of the Chiefs,” Lord 
Brougham writes of Bushe :— 


“If we followed him into the circle of private society, the gratifi- 
cation was exceedingly great. Nothing, indeed, could be more de- 
lightful ; for his conversation made, no effort, not the least attempt 
at display, and the few moments that he spoke at a time, all persons 
wished to have been indefinitely ‘race There was a conciseness 
and point in his expressions which none who heard him could forget. 
The power of narrative which so greatly distinguished him at the 
Bar was marvellously shown in his familiar conversation ; but the 
shortness, the condensation, formed perhaps the feature that took 
most hold of the hearer’s memory. They who passed one of his, 
evenings with him during that visit to London will not easily forget 
an instance of this matchless faculty, and, at the hazard of doing it 
injustice, I must endeavour here to preserve it. He was describing a 
8 
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Gascon who had sent him wine, which was destroyed at the Custont 
House fire in Dublin, and he contrived to comprise in a few sen- 
tences, to all appearance naturally and without effort, his narrative 
of the proceeding, with two documents, and the point. ‘He had 
sent me wine which was consumed in the Custom House fire, and 
he wrote to condole with me on the loss to the public, but especially 
of the wine, which, he said, he found was by law at the purchaser's 
risk. I answered, and offered as some been Be ced to him the assur- 
ance that by law it was at the risk of the seller.’” 


In society, Bushe was gay, witty, and, what in England 
would be considered, jovial. He was quick in repartee, and 
his bon mots and epigrams were clever and cutting. As a 
specimen of his satirical genius, one whe knew him well 
writes :-— 


« When the Ecclesiastical Board was established in Dublin, the 
Commissioners met to choose its officers, Amongst those members 
who attended, there were two eminent and truly grateful prelates, 
upon whom the individual merits of the candidates were pressed. 
The candid answer was, that ‘owing their mitres to the minister, 
they felt bound to support his nominees.’ On this somewhat start- 
ling announcement, Bushe quietly wrote across to Lord Plunket— 
‘It is he that hath made us, and not we ourselves. We are his 
people, and the sheep of his pasture.’ On the Leinster circuit, the 
Bar were once prevented by a violent storm from crossing a ferry 
called Ballinlaw. Amongst its members there was a Mr. Cesar 
Colelough, whose usual travelling appendages consisted of a pair of 
saddle-bags. Magnanimously heedless of danger, he flung the lug- 
gage into the boat, and ordered that it should proceed. Bushe, 
somewhat disconcerted, penned his revenge in the following im- 
promptu :— 

‘While meaner souls the tempest keeps in awe, 
Intrepid Colelough, crossing Ballinlaw, 
Shouts to the boatman, shivering in his rags, 

* You carry Ceosar—and—his saddle-bags.’ 

A relative of Bushe’s, not remarkable for his Hindoo ablutions, 
once applied to him for a remedy for a sore throat. ‘ Why,’ said 
Bushe gravely, ¢ fill a pail with water as warmly as you can bear it 
till it reaches up to your knees; then take a-pint of oatmeal and 
scrub your legs with it for a quarter of an hour.’ ‘ Why, hang it 
man,’ interrupted the other, ‘this is nothing more than washing 
one’s feet.’ * Certainly, my dear John,’ said he, ‘ I do admit it is 
open to that objection.’ There is an inpromptu of his upon two poli- 
tical agitators of the day, who had declined an appeal to arms, one 
on aceount of his wife, the other from the affection in which he held 


his daughter— 
* Two heroes of Erin, abhorrent of slaughter, 
improved on the Hebrew command ; 
One honored his wife, and the other his daughter, 
That their days might be long in the land.’”’ 





“In power of sarcasm, Bushe was not equal to Plunket. On the 
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Bushe did not appear in Court after Trinity Term, 1841; 
and in Michaelmas ‘erm, of the same year, he was succeeded 
by Edward Pennefather. Previous to his resignation, upon 
the 4th of November, the following address, drawn up by 
Ex-Chancellor Blackburne, then Attorney-General—was pre- 
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formation of ‘‘ All the Talents’? Ministry, Plunket was absent from the 
Court of Chancery one day, when a case in which he was counsel was 
called. Bushe, who was accused at the time of being willing to join any 
party in power, apologized for Plunket’s absence by saying, ‘‘ I believe, 
my lord, he is * Cabinet making.’” When Plunket, at length, entered 
the Court, the Chancellor informed him of the excuse made, when he 
said, ‘Oh, indeed, my Lord, that is an occupation in which my learned 
friend would distance me, as I was never either a turner or a joiner.” 
We have heard it frequently asserted that Lord Plunket has said ** His- 
tory is only anold Almanac ;” we take this opportunity of showing the 
error of the assertion. In Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XII. 
N.S. p. 808, in the debate on Sir Francis Burdett’s motion for a Com- 
mittee on the Roman Catholie Claims—February 28, 1825—Plunket 
spoke thus :—‘* ‘Time, as had been said by one of the clearest observers 
of its effects, was the greatest innovator of all. While man would 
sleep or stop in his career, the course of time was rapidly changing the 
aspect of all human affairs. All that a wise Government could do was 
to keep as close as possible to the wings of time, to watch his progress, 
and accommodate his motion to their flight. Arrest his course they 
could not; but they might vary the forms and aspects of their institu- 
tions, so as to reflect his varying aspects and forms. If this were not 
the spirit which animated them, philosophy would be impertinent, and 
history no better than an old almanack. ‘he riches of knowledge would 
serve them no better than the false money of a swindler, put upon them 
at a value which once circulated, but had long since ceased.” Mr. 
Secretary Peel, at page 820, replies—‘‘ My right hon. friend says, he 
would not convert the philosophy of history intoa miserable almanack, 
or represent experience as a swindler passing base money upon man- 
kind. Iagree with him, and I look back to history for the instructive 
lesson it affords, aud would consult experience upon the abuses of power 
in all ages.”” A portion of this extract, which we have put in italics, 

been considered very clever and approaching somewhat to an 
aphorism, but it is not original ; thirty-four years before Plunket spoke 
it, Boswell had published, in his Life of Johnston, the following remarks : 
‘* Johnson. We must consider how very little history there is; I mean 
real authentic history. That certain kings reigned, and certain battles 
Were fought, we can depend upon as true; but all the colouring, all the 
Philosophy of history is conjecture. Boswell. Then, sir, you would 
Teduce all history to be no better than an almanack, a mere chronological 
series of remarkable events.’ Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, Vol. III. 
Pp. 241, Ed. 1831. Whether Boswell. had ever seen the remark of 
Mercier, in his Nouveau Tableau de Paris, that ‘* Malet du Pau’s and 
such like histories of the Revolution, are no better than anold almanack,” 
we know not; the observations of Boswell and of Lord Plunket may be, 
oe would say, ‘‘a proof of coincidence, sir, but not of pla- 

m.” 
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sented to Bushe in the Library of the Four Courts. It was 
read by Blackburne,* and signed by the late Thomas Dickson, 
Q.C., Father of the Bar. The entire body of the profession 
atiended. 


ADDRESS. 


“ Sir,—The Bar of Ireland cannot regard your retirement from the 
Bench on which you have so long presided, without feelings of the 
deepest interest. While we fervently hope it may contribute to 
promote your health and happiness, we would avail ourselves of it as 
an occasion on which to express the sincere, grateful, and affectionate 
respéct which we have ever felt for you, and which can never cease 
to be associated with the memory of one so beloved, so honored, and 
revered. It is to us a source of the purest gratification to offer our 
testimony and tribute to those distinguished qualities, social, moral, 
and intellectual, which carried delight and instruction into every 
circle within their influence, and which formed your title to the pre- 
eminence so justly and universally accorded to you. There is not a 
stage or period of your life in which we can fail to discover proofs of 
your eminent abilities and acquirements. Our University conferred 
on you her highest honors; the Historical Society recorded your 
proficiency in all its literary pursuits; and both gave the early but 
certain promise of that brilliant career at the Bar, in the Senate, 
and on the Bench, by which you afterwards became the pride and 
ornament of your country. As an orator, in the opinion of many, 
you surpassed all your illustrious cotemporaries ; while those who 
thought you but the rival of the most eminent of them, conferred on 
you an honor that might have satisfied the ambition of any man. 

deriving from the richest gifts of nature all the endowments essen- 
tial to true eloquence, they were matured and perfected by culture 
and by study ; and we witnessed in you a rare combination of mental 
powers and resources, which were yet to be rendered irresistible in 
their effects, by dignity and impressiveness of manner, voice, and 
action, which at once increased and mellowed the lustre which your 
commanding intellect shed on every subject on which its powers were 
exerted. The decisions of the Court of Queen’s Bench, whilst you 
presided there, are, we believe, not inferior to those of any tribunal 
in the land ; and though the learned and eminent persons whose co- 
operation and assistance you enjoyed, divide with you the praise 
which is due to learning, to talent, and to diligence, we can easily 
discover in your Lordship’s judgments the pure and classic style, the 
lucid order and arrangement, which are discernible even in the 
loftiest, and most impassioned displays of your eloquence. For your 








T 





* It is a curious fact that Blackburn, who, as Attorney General, 
wrote, read, and presented this address to Bushe in 1841, should, in 
1806, when only one year called, have been the only dissentient, at the 
Bar meeting then held, to congratulate Curran upon his nomination 
to the Rolls. For an account of this affair sce IntsH QUARTERLY 
Review, Vol. I. p. 386. 
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uniform patience, courtesy, and kindness, we are bound to offer you 
our most grateful acknowledgments ; nor would we have thus re- 
garded asa mere expression of personal re ges acts emanating from 
pure kindliness of nature, and the principles and habits of a gentle 
man; their influence has been felt in the whole administration of 
justice, and in fostering the talent and encouraging the exertions of 
the junior members of the profession. We now bid you farewell. 
If we have not done justice to your merits, the difficulty of the task 
must plead our excuse; but in whatever language it is conveyed, we 
feel that the sincerity of this Address will be its best claim to your 
acceptance. 
Signed on behalf of the Bar of Ireland, 


Tuomas Dickson, Father.” 


To this Address, Bushe—“ the old man cloquent”’—spoke 
the following 
ANSWER, 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE In1sH Bar,— When I think of this unanimous 
Address of the assembled Irish Bar, their Father presiding, and her 
eee Attorney-General leading ; when I see that it is an Ad- 
dress abounding with kindness as it does, and liberal of praise be- 
stowed on me by cultivated, and judicious, and honorable gentle- 
men ;—I dare not venture in this place to do more than return my 
thanks ; it would overpower me to state one-half of what I feel :— 


—— ‘ Leves cure loquuntur, 
Ingentes stupent.’ 


But in my retirement I shall turn to this document with fond and 
proud recollection ; and it shall be a precious legacy to my children. 
Qne word, and no more. I should feel oppressed by the weight of 
raisg undeserved, if I were to arrogate to myself merit that does. not 
elong to me ; and I well know that whatever satisfaction I was able 
to give in the discharge of my judicial duty, I was enabled to give it, 
by having sat for twenty years surrounded by venerable and learned 
Judges aking Court—L speak of the living and. the dead :—and to 
that Bench, and to the gifted and enlightened Bar that practised 
before us, I give the thanks and praises that I owe. Not to have 
availed myself of such advantages would have manifested incompe- 
tence, or neglect, or presumption ; and'that I have profited by such 
opportunities, your favorable judgment forbids me to doubt, I feel, 
therefore, faatly proud of such a tribute. But, honorable as such a 
tribute must, be, its value has been increased by being conveyed to 
me in that affectionate and cordial spirit of unabated regard, to 
which, from youth to age, the partiality of my brother barristers has 
habituated me; and if, in returning thanks for this continuing 
kindness, I were to attempt particularizing, the effort would be 
vain. I should not know where to begin or where to stop; for, I 
thank God for it, I have had, and still have, that which should ac- 
company old age—‘ honor, love, troops of friends.’ ‘To those friends 
T must now bid. farewell. As individuals, may you be prosperous 


* 
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and happy. As members of the Bar, may your influence, and station, 
and character, and independence, contribute to strengthen the foun- 
dation of that pure administration of justice which is indispensable 
to the maintenance of civil society among mankind.” 


Whilst the Address and Reply were being read, the Bar 
were grouped around the centre table of the old Library, and 
at the conclusion of the proceedings, Bushe withdrew through 
the large door, only opened on State occasions, supported by 
two of his sons. 

It may be said that we have devoted too considerable a 
space to this memoir; but in all our biographical papers, we 
have aimed at the possibility of doing justice to those who 
formed the subjects of our sketches, and if from all, some man 
or some woman sprung from Ireland, and glorifying our 
country by genius or by worth, may live in the hearts of our 
people, our object will have been attained, and then the people 
of Ireland, who have forgotten, or who seem to have forgot- 
ten, all their old friends, for whom they shouted whilst living— 
Grattan, O’Connell, Moore, will show, as the sage of Malmes- 
bury, Thomas Hobbes, writes : “ The Signs of Honour are those 
by which we perceive that one man acknowledgeth the power 
and worth of another ; such as these, to praise, to magnifie, to 


bless.” In preparing this memoir of Bushe we have felt a very — 


considerable pleasure—Almost the last of a great era, he was 
honored to his grave, and in a time like this, when the ab- 
3 oat of our Law Courts, and of our Viceroyalty will be, 
and must be, attempted, for the purpose of carrying out the 
great scheme of centralization, it was but nght, we thought, 
to show fully, how the Bar, the Irish Bar, acted on the occa- 
sion of that greatest scheme of centralization—the Union. 
Another point to which we would direct the attention of the 
Irish Bar is to that question recently agitated in England— 
Should barristers act without the intervention of an attorney ? 
We know that many a weary heart beats under the gown of 
the barrister in the Four Courts; we know that Hope, term 
after term, grows weaker, as bills come in frequently, but 
briefs or cases, never, or rarely ; we know that men may feel 
disgust, when they see legal office given as the price of political 
prostitution, or as the reward of time-serving or of meanness. 
But, when we look back to the past times, and whilst we con- 
sider the great judges our Bar has produced, we hope, we 
feel, that the first step toward the abrogation of that Bar will 
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not be taken by its own members. We trust that the time 
“when some traveller from New Zealand, in the midst of a 
vast solitude, takes his stand on a broken arch of London 
Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s,” will be the same as 
that period in which the Irish barrister shall act without the 
intervention of an attorney.—Then, when the New Zealander 
shall have grown weary of sketching the decay of man’s 
handiwork, he may long to commune with the Omnipotent 
Architect of the world, and to 
“Look through Nature up to Nature’s God—” 


and in visiting Killarney, or the Giant’s Causeway, 
may he be the first who shall tell, that our country 
towns, on Sessions days, were infested by a set of men 
called lawyers, who, in gown, and wig, and bands, asked 
people, as do the American lawyers now, half entreatingly, 
half self-recommendatory, “ Want a barrister, do your busi- 
ness cheap.” Better anything than legal touting; and to this 
touting the Bar would of necessity fall, ina very few years 
after the removal of our Law Courts. 

Look to America, with its vast extent of country, where 
one might expect to find the legal profession in a high posi- 
tion ; but such is not the case, simply because the professions 
of barrister and attorney have been amalgamated. There is 
no profession or business in America so low, judged by the 
learning of its followers, as the law; all Americans admit 
this fact.* We have referred to this subject here, as we believe 
that"in no more fitting place could it be introduced than in 
the memoir of a patriot, a scholar, an orator, a lawyer, a 
judge, a Christian—like Charles Kendal Bushe. He would 
have been proud to support his professional honor, as his 
private, even though his purse might grow lighter in the 
struggle, for he could feel with Petrarch— 






































“ Povera e nuda vai filosofia, 
Dice la turba al vil guadagno intesa.” 


Bushe held, four times, the office of Keeper of the Seals, 
and governed the country three times as Lord Justice. He 
died, on the tenth day of July, 1843, at the house of his 
son, Mr. Thomas Bushe ; he was buried in the cemetery of 








* See Mackay’s ‘‘ Western World.” 
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Mount Jerome, Harold’s Cross. His tomb is placed in 
Section © of the burial ground, and is a plain obelisk of 
mountain granite, capped by a monumental urn, and bears the 
simple inscription— 


CHARLES KENDAL 
BUSHE. 
yuLty lOrn, 1848. 


“ And thus we leave our good Judge to receive a just re- 
ward of his integrity from the Judge of Judges, at the great 
assize of the world.”* 


Arr. IV.—ENGLISH CONVIVIAL SONG WRITERS. 


1. Bibliotheca Madrigaliana.—A_ Bibliographical Account of 
the Musical and Poetical Works published in England 
during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, under 
the Titles of Madrigais, Ballets, Ayres, Canzonets. By 
Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D., F.S.A., 1 vol. 8vo, Lon- 
don: John Russell Smith. 

2. Ad Little Book of Songs and Ballads, gathered from 
Ancient Music Books, MS., and Printed. By Edward 
F. Rimbault, LL. D., BSA » 1 vol. 8vo. London: 
John Russell Smith. 

. Lyra Urbanica ; or the Social Effusions of the Celebrated 
Captain Charles Morris of the Life Guards, 2 vols, 8vo. 
London: Richard Bentley. 


THERE are, in no modern language, so many songs, beautiful 
in thought, poetic in inspiration, charming and melodious in 
structure, as in the FE nglish. We possess songs that steal 
into the heart in its hours of gloom, and brighten all its sor- 
rows like a dream of heaven; songs that sung round the 
winter fire, bring back the days of youth, and hope, and joy, 
when those betwe een whose faces and ours, the veil of death is 
drawn, were beside us in all the pride of health and strength ; 

songs that call up the dreams of half forgotten joys, and from 











* Fuller’s ** The Good Judge.” 
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the dim past bring back once more the glowing visions of that 
time, when life was but the dawning of a long summer day of 
bliss, ere we had learned to know with Fenwick, that “ youth 
is but the death of infancy, and manhood but the death of 
youth, and to-morrow but the death of to-day ;” songs that 
make the heart swell, and the pulse quicken, at the memory of 

reat deeds of high and noble daring; songs that cause the 
eyes to glisten, and the breast to throb, as some old ballad, or 
honite story, tells how sorrow, or pain, or disappointment 
has crushed a noble spirit; songs that in the deep poetry of 
thought, or in the flowing strain of a glorious melody, send all 
the heavenly portion of our nature upward to its primal hone— 


“ Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound—” 


songs so sweet, so touching, that, as they steal upon the ear in 
a soft, slow cadence, or swell upon the air in a deep, full 
diapason, we recall the memory of some summer mornin 

when we watched a sky-lark, trilling as he soared, till goleed 
in an atmosphere of his own sweet music. Moore, whose 
songs come upon the listener’s ear, like the music of fairy land, 
remembered in the morning vision of a past night’s dream; 
Bailey, whose lyrics are the relics of a poet’s mind, spoiled by 
a drawing-room malaria of fashion, and perfame, and foppery ; 
Lover, whose songs, like his genius, are ever fresh, and fraught 
with charms that prove the land and the race from which he 
sprung; Mrs. Norton, whose birth-right is fancy, and eloquence, 
and glowing thought ; Felicia Hemans, whose life was but a 
brief span of time, in which all her hours were devoted to 
poetry, the strains of whose melody can never be forgotten till 
all that glorifies nature, or makes love, and hope, and truth, a 
heaven, shall have passed away for ever; Motherwell, whose 
Jeanie Morrison,* and My Heid is like to rend, Willie, touch 





* What an exquisite picture these lines present of the child lovers— 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison _'T was then we sat on ae laigh bink, 
The thochts 0° by-gane years To leir ilk ither lear ; 
Still fling their shadows ower my path, And tones, and looks, and smiles were 





And blind my een wi’ tears: 8 
They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears, Remembered evermair. 
And sair and sick I pine, 
As memory idly summons up I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet, 
The blithe blinks o' langsyne. When sitting on that bink, 
. Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof lock'd in loof, 
Twas then we luvit ilk ither weel, What our wee heads could think ? 
Twas then we twa did part; | When baith bent doumower ae braid page, 
Sweet time—sad time! twa bairns at sculc,| Wi’ a buik on our knee, 


Twa bairns, and but ae heart ! | = ol were on thy lesson, but 
y on was in thee, 
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the feelings like the last bitter sob of a breaking heart ; James 
Hogg, glorious James Hogg, with his bright fancies, and 
quaint thoughts, his genial humor, and his true souled na- 
turalness; greatest of all, brightest glory of English song 
writers, the bard of nature, the self-taught, glowing, ardent 
child of genius and of song, the poet of every passion and of 
every feeling that heaven has placed in the breast of man, he 
whose lays are but the outpourings of his own great, deep 
heart—Robert Burns—these, all these, and with them Ram- 
say, and Sheridan, and Dibden, and Campbell, and Charles 
Swain, form the glory of our modern song-writers. . 

We do not, however, confine the lyric bards of England to 
the epoch of which Robert Burns is the earliest, as he is also 
the chief. Who, in looking through Doctor Rimbault’s most 
admirable volumes, will not feel pride at the many charming 
songs that grace our language! What lover of English music 
will not recall Ben Jonson’s songs, in which every thought is 
bright and tender, as :— 


Follow a shadow, it still flies you ; 
Seem to fly it, it will pursue : 

So court a mistress, she denies you; 
Let her alone, she will court you, 

Say are not women truly, then, 

Styled but the shadows of us men ? 


Or as in— 


Oh do not wanton with those eyes, 
Lest I be sick with seeing ; 

Nor cast them down, but let them rise, 
Lest shame destroy their being. 


Or as in— 


Kiss me, sweet! the wary lover 
Can your favours keep and cover, 
When the common courting jay 
All your bounty will betray. 

Kiss again ; no creature comes, 


Who forgets the gallant, courtly Raleigh, and— 


Hey down a down, did Dian sing, 
Amongst her virgins sitting, 

Than love there is no vainer thing, 

For maidens more unfitting : 

And so think I with a down down derry, 














Or who recollects not— 
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Shall I, like a hermit, dwell, 
On arock, or in a cell, 
Calling home the smallest part 
That is missing of my heart, 
To bestow it where I may 
Meet a rival every day? 

If she undervalues me, 

What care I how fair she be ? 


Who does not recall Suckling’s—‘* Why so wan and pale, 


fond lover P” 


Go, lovely rose! 


Who does not remember Waller’s— 


Tell her that wastes her time and me, 


That now she knows 


When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Or that exquisite ballad— 


It is not that I love you less, 

Than when before your feet I lay ; 
But to prevent the sad increase 

Of hopeless love, I keep away.* 


Then we have Carew, and— 


He that loves a rosy cheek, 

- Or a coral lip admires, 

‘Of from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires ; 





*How exquisitely Waller and 
Tennyson sing in the following 
verses. We know not whether the 
trimmingCavalier-Roundhead poet, 
or the Laureate, is the sweeter 
songster :— 

ON A GIRDLE, 
That which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind: 


No monarch;but would give his crown, 
His arms might do what this has done. 


It was my heaven’s extremest sphere, 
Mn pale — y lovely — 

Oy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did ail within this oF eee ? 


A narrow compass! and yet there 

Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair ; 

Give me but what this riband boun 

Take all the rest the sun gges round, 
ALLER. 








SONG. 


It is the miller’s daughter, 
And she is grown so dear, so dear , 
That I would be the jewel 
vr bid in ringlets day and night 
For n ringlets and night, 
I'd touch her cheeks so warm and white. 


And I would be the girdle 
About her dainty, dainty waist, 
And her heart would against me, 
In sorrow and in rest ; 
And I should know if it beat right, 
I'd clasp it round so close and tight. 


And I would be the necklace, 
And all day long to fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom 
ith her laughter or her sighs, 
And I would lie so light, so light, 
I should scarce be un ‘d at night. 
ENNYSON, 
Song in “ The Miller’s Daughter. 
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As old time makes these decay, 
So his flame will pass away. 

But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 

Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires. 

Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips or eyes. 


Who does not recollect Lovelace’s famous “ When Love 
with unconfined wings,” and Herrick’s “ Fair Daffodils,” and 
“ Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee,” and “Gather sweet 
Rose buds.” But our paper is not devoted’ to English song 
writers generally ; so we turn to that band of bards who have 
written convivial songs. 

We take it to be a general rule, that most great poets could, 
had they been so inclined, have penned convivial lyrics.. The 
heart of the true poet is ever young and ever joyous, and 
when turning to itself for consolation or hope, in sorrow or 
in misfortune, it ever finds relief. So it was with Tasso. So 
it was with Lovelace, when he sang :— 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free,— 

Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 


The true poet loves all nature, and all her gifts. Her sun- 
shine is not more bright than that which gleams from the 
heaven within his own breast; and though grief come upon 
him, though his form be bent, and his footstep slow, yet 
his heart 1s light and bounding, and in the philosophy of a 
sober Pantagruelist he finds a balm for every sorrow, and a 
soother for every care. 

Thus it is that the poet becomes a convivial song writer ; 
and as there can be no great bard in a state of barbarism, so 
there can be no good convivial songs in any language, unless 
the people who speak it have arrived at that phase of civili- 
zation at least, where the interchange of thoughts and feelings 
is held to form a considerable portion of the enjoyment which 
rational beings experience when, gathered Cothae, they “ sit 
at good men’s feasts.” 
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The savage who gorges himself with the grilled buttock of 
his captured enemy has, in his wild gibberish, no melody of a 
convivial character. He has his songs which tell him that his 
opponents have been scalped, or which relate the stories of 
savage wooings, but these are only the natural feelings of 
every heart beating in the great theatre of the world—revenge 
and love. 

Passing from the savage to the semi-civilized, we come to 
the Russian serf, and to the English railway navey. They 
sing of eating and of drinking; they sing too of love, that 
is they sing of women, but of convivial songs they are en- 
tirely ignorant. The navey has no song that speaks to his 
heart, save through the medium of his palate or of his eyes. 
Of that which pleases his palate he sings :— 


Oh! I wish I had a piece o’ pork, 
With fat three inches thick, 

I’d tuck it in, ’twould blow me out, 
And swell me like a tick. 


Singing of his sweet-heart, and how he means to please 
her, he bellows :— 


Oh! my wesket it is red, 
And my jacket it is blue, 
Oh! my wesket it is red, 
And my jacket it is blue ; 
Oh! my wesket it is red, 
* « — And my jacket it is blue ; 
I’m a chick-a-leary cove, 
And she loves me too, 


Passing from the navey to the English, Irish and Scotch 
peasants, we find in their songs the first approach to that 
species of lyric which is properly called convivial. We care 
not how simple the idea, how rough the metre, ill-designed 
the construction of the song, if it tell of friendship, and 
of warm hearts, of bright eyes, or of smiling faces ; if it be 
calculated to make men sit closer round the'table, and forget, 
in the enjoyment of the hour, the cares and carks of the 
jarring world of day light—the~ song which does this, 
Whether sung at Greenwich with claret or champagne—be- 
side a babbling burn—in a quiet glen of the Highlands, around 
a still of Scotch whisky—on a mountain side, far off in 
the wilds of Erris, or by a tub of potheen upon the breast 
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of the ever glorious Galtees, where they tower over the broad, 
clear bosom of the ‘Spacious Shenan spreading like a Sea—” 
no matter where, or iy or how sung, if the song possess 
that power we have indicated—it is a convivial song, such as 
would have gladdened the heart of Horace, and have caused 
his bleared eyes to twinkle—it would have rejoiced the jolly 
soul of Rabelais, and Sir Walter Scott would have joined in 
the chorus, with a spirit as rolicking as that with which, in 
his young days, he led the roistering Juniors in the old 
song called ‘‘ The Tailor.”* 
The great superiority which England possesses in the num- 
ber and beauty of its convivial songs, arises, we think, from 
the peculiarly social character of the people in these kingdoms. 
France has its Chanson a Boire, and Germany has its Punch 
songs, but they are of a class very different indeed from those in 
our language. Nearly three hundred years have elapsed since the 
first English drinking song of merit was written, and during : 
these three centuries, the noblest poets of these kingdoms have | 
paid their vows to Bacchus, ad have sung his praises like | 
genuine worshippers. And they were right. ‘The wisest and the 
best of men have been, not topers, but wine drinkers, and have 


neither shirked the bottle nor concealed their regard for it. t 
Erasmus, in the Coddoguies, thus expresses his opinions in the a 
persons of Austin and Christian :-— 


‘* Ay. Dissolvam ubi bibero: siquidem absurdum fuerit sicco pa- 
lato de questione vinosa disputars. Prebibo tibi, Christiane. Propino 
tibi hune scyphum dimidiatum., Ch. Accipio abs te libenter. Sit 
saluti. Prosit. Av. Jam accingor, ut me missum facias. Ego meo ex 
more prepostere faciam. Quod Baccho pueritiz effigiem tribuerint, A 
id habet mysterii, quod vinum potum curas et sollicitudines animis 
nostris eximit, hilaritatemque quandam inducit. Quare senibus 
uoque ipsis juventam quandam reddere videtur, dum et hilariores 
acit et formosiores: id quod Horatius, cum multis in locis, tum di 
praecipue his versibus aperte testatur : PI 









‘ Ad mare cum veni, generosum et lene requiro, a 
Quod curas abigat, quod cum spe divite manet a 
In venas animumque meum, quod verba ministret, 

Quod me Lucan juvenem commendet amice.”* 







Nam quod huic Poetas dicarunt deo, id significatum voluisse sus- 






picor, quod vinum et ingenium excitat, et facundiam ministrat: que fr 
duo Poet sunt aptissima. Unde frigent carmina que scribuntur = 











* See Lockhart’s Life of Scott, p. 58. Ed. 1851. 
t+ 1 Ep. 15. Ad Vaiam. 
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aque potoribus. Est quidem igneus suapte natura Bacchus, sed ad- 
hibitis Nymphis redditur temperantior. Habes quod querebas ? Ch. 
Nihil unquam audivi verisimilius dici ab homine Poeta Dignus es 


qui bibas gemma.””* 


Erasmus was right; wine, or such liquor as the poet pos- 
sessed, has ever formed the subject of his song, when he had 
become sufficiently civilized to aid digestion by pleasant con- 
versation, and had learned that there were better enjoyments 
in life than gorging like a brute, and sleeping till nature had 
worked the cure of his repletion. Thus it is that Macrobius, 
in his chapters entitled Sa¢urnaliorum Conviviorum advises ; 
thus it is that, in old times and in new, the poet has 
ever praised his favorite tipple. Horace sung of Falernian, 
Bishop Still of ale, Tom D’Urfey of wine, Robert Burns, and 
the writer of The Cruiskeen Lawn, of whisky punch. Men of 
all classes, of all times, of all callings, have written of wine— 
have written convivial songs, and have acknowledged that 
they frequently found a genial aid in a moderate use of the 
bottle. 

Venantius Fortunatus, who was made Bishop of Poitiers, at 
the death of the formor prelate Plato, and who was the friend 
and correspondent of St. Gregory of Tours, and the chaplain 
and director of St. Radegundes during her life, and her biog- 
rapher after her death,t tells Gregory that some of his works 
were produced, ‘ inter poculo.” t 

Johnson shunned wine—Jecause he loved it too well. Ue 
couRl, “as he said, “be abstemious, but not moderate.” 
Addison, we all know, was a true son of Bacchus, and Pope 
was a toper, but a secret toper, as Dr. King writes :— 


“Pope and I, with my Lord Orrery and Sir Harry Bedingfield, 
dined with the late Earl of Burlington. After the first course 
be grew sick, and went out of the room. When dinner was ended, 
and the cloth removed, my Lord ia said he would go out, 
and see what was become of Pope. And soon after they returned 





. Colloquia Familiaria~—Convivium Profanum. 
His verses to St. Radegundes and her sister Agnes upon receipt of 


fruitand flowers are very curious. Fortunatus was not more fortunate 


in escaping scandal than St. Jerome, and thought himself bound to 
Write that his feeling for Agnes was innocent ; his words are— 

** Celesti affectu, non crimine corporis ullo.”’ 
f Bibliotheca Patrum, Tom. VIII. 
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together. But. Pope, who had been casting up his dinner, looked 
very pale, and complained much. My Lord asked him if he would 
have some mulled wine or a glass of old sack, which Pope refused. 
I told my Lord Burlington that he wanted a dram. Upon which 
the little man expressed some resentment against me, and said he 
would not taste any spirits, and that he abhorred drams as much as 
I did. However { persisted, and assured my Lord Burlington that 
he could not oblige our friend more at that instant than by ordering 
a large glass of cherry brandy to be set before him. This was done, 
and in less than half an hour, while my Lord was acquainting us 
with an affair which engaged our attention, Pope had sipped up all the 
brandy. Pope’s frame of bedy did not promise long life; but he 
certainly hastened his death by feeding much on high-seasoned 
dishes, and drinking spirits.” | 

Ambrose Paré* will have it that wine is a cure for many 
evils of our flesh, and so thought that most ingenious of 
grammarians, Macrobius.t 

Sir Thomas Brown devotes a chapter to prove, that while 
it is bad to get drunk once a month,t yet that the glass taken 
in moderation is much to be recommended. So thought Plato, 
and so Aristotle advises; thus when the wise, the learned, the 
Christian, and the heathen, write in praise of wine, and re- 
commend it in their prose, who can wonder that the world 
should love it, and that it should form the theme of the poet’s 
song. 

The earliest convivial lyric of note, written in these king- 
doms, is that from the pen of Walter Mapes, Archdeacon of 
Oxford, who, as Camden writes, “ In the time of King Henry 
II, filled England with his meriments, and confessed his lov 
to good liquor with the causes, in this manner ;”— 





* Surgeon to Charles IX. of France, who, though Ambrose was a Protes- 
tant, saved him in the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day—see Bran- 
tome. ‘* Hommes IlJustres Grands Capitaines Francois.” Art. Charles 
IX. Roy de France, Pare was surgeon to three kings successively. 
In his belief in monsters he excels even Pliny or Livy. 

¢ Macrobius makes one of his guests contend that women are unable 
to drink wine, in the same quantities as men, because they are of 4 
warmer constitution. The speaker attempts to prove the warmth by the 
fact, that when incrementation was practised at Rome it was the custom 
to burn one female with every siz males. The female was placed on top of 
the pile, and her oily softness was supposed to render the six males un- 
der more inflammable. What will Miss Graveairs say to this indignity— 
A woman dead or living, treated as nothing better than an oil tub! 
Fora very amusing advice on wine drinking see Kitchiner’s ** Art of In- 
vigorating and Prolonging Life,” p. 80; see also in Walker’s ‘* Original 
the papers on the ‘* Art of Dining.” 
t Works, Vol. III, p. 171, Ed. 1835. 
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Mihi est propositum in taberna mori, 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori ; 
Ut dicant, cdm venerint, angelorum 
chori, 
Deus sit propitius huic potatori. 
Poculis aceenditur animi lucerna, 
Cor imbutum nectare volat ad su- 


perna. 
Mihi sapit dulcius vinum in taberna, 
Quim quod aqua miscuit presulis 
pincerna. 

Suum cuique proprium dat natura munus, 
Ego nunquam potui scribere jejunus: 
Me jejunum vincere posset puer unus, 
Sit im et jejunium, odi tanquam funus, 

Unicuique proprium dat natura domum, 
Ego versus faciens, vinum bibo bo- 

num, 





Et quod habent melius dolia caupo- 
num, 
Tale vinum generat copiam sermo- 
num, 
Tales versus facio, quale vinum bibo, 
— possum scribere, nisi sumpto 
cibo, 
Nihil valet penitus quod jejunus 
scribo, 
Nasonem post calices carmine preibo 
Mihi nunquam spiritus prophetize datur, 
Nisi tune cum fuerit venter bene 
satur, 
Cum in arce cerebri Bacchus domi- 
natur, 
In me Phoebus irruit, ac miranda 
fatur ! 


This song has been thus imitated by Robert Harrison, 


of Durham, the early teacher of 


I'm fix’d :—I'll in some tavern lie, 
When I return to dust ; 

And have the bottle at my mouth, 
To moisten my dry crust: 

That the choice spirits of the skies 
(Who know my soul is mellow) 
May say, ye Gods, propitious smile ! 
Here comes an honest fellow. 

a of life I'll kindle up 
ith spirits stout as Hector ; 
Upon the flames of which I'll rise 
And quaff celestial nectar. 
My lord invites me, and I starve 
On water mixed with wine ; 
But, at The Grapes, I get it neat, 
And never fail to shine. 
To every man his proper gift 
Dame Nature gives complete : 
6s humour is—before I write, 
always love to eat, 





Lords Eldon and Stowell :— 


For, when I’m scanty of good cheer, 
Um but a boy at best: 

So hunger, thirst, and Tyburn-tree 
I equally detest. 

Give me good wine, my verses ara 
As good as man can make ’em ; 

But when I’ve none, or drink is small, 
You'll say, ‘ The devil take em :’ 

For how can any thing that’s good 
Come from an empty vessel ? 

But lll out-sing even Ovid's self 
Let me but wet my whistle. 

With belly full, and heart at ease, 
And all the man at home, 


I grow prophetic, and can talk 


Of wondrous things to come. 
When, on my brain’s high citadel, 
Sineee Bacchus sits in state, 
Then Phebus joins the jolly god, 

And all I say is great. 


The first drinking song possessing merit, in our lan- 


«guage, is in the second act of the old comedy entitled Gam- 


mer Gurton’s Needle, which was acted at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, in the year 1551, and printed in the year 1575. 
The comedy was written, as appears from the title page, “ By 
Mr. §., Master of Artes ;” and Mr. S. is now supposed to 
have been Dr. Still, afterward Bishop of Bath and Wells. 


The song is the opening chorus 
frain is remarkable, as it appe 


of the second act, and the re- 
ars, from its frequent use in 


subsequent songs, to have become popular : — 


I cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not ood; 

But sure I think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood.* 

Though I go bare, take ye no care, 
I nothing am a colde ; 


I stuffe my skin so full within, 


Of joly goode ale and olde, 


Backe and sides go bare, go bare, 


Booth foot and hande go colde; 


But, belly, God send thee eke inoughe, 


Whether it be new or ! 





a 


* A monk. 
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I love no rost, but a nut-browne toste, And, saith, ‘sweet heart, I tooke my part 
Anda crab taid in the fire; Of this joly good ale and olde" 
A little bread shall do me stead, Backe and side, &c. &c. 
Moche bread I noght desire. 
No frost, no snow, no winde, I trowe, Now let them drinke, tili they nod and 
Can hurt me if I wolde, winke, 
Iam so wrapt, and throwly lapt, Even as good fellows should do : 
Of joly goode ale and olde. They shall not misse to have the blisse 


Goode ale doth bringe men to. 


Backe and side, &c. &c. And al goode soules that have scorned 





And Tin my wife, that as her life bowles, 
Loveth well good ale to seeke, Or have them lustely trolde, 

Full oft drinkes shee, till ye may see God save the lives of them and their 
The teares run downe her cheeke. wives, 

Then doth she trowle to me the bowle Whether they be yong or olde! 
Even as a mault-worm sholde; Backe and side, &c. &c. 


Our next specimen is from Antony Munday’s “ Banguet of 
daintie Conceits : furnished with verte delicate and choyse In- 
ventions, to delight their Mindes who take Pleasure in Mu- 
sique ; and there-withall to sing sweete Ditties, either to the 
Lute, Bandora,* Virginalles,t or anie other Instrument. Pub- 
lished at the Desire of bothe honorable and worshipfull Per- 
sonages, who have had Copies of divers of the Ditties heerein 
contained. Written by A. M. Servaunte to the Queenes most 
excellent Majestie. Honos alit Artis. At London, printed by 
J. C. for Edward White, and are to be sold at the Signe of 
the Gunne, at the little North Doore of Paules. Anno 1588.” 
The song refers to the story of the three officers of the guard 
of Darius, who presented him with three wise sentences. One 
said, ‘* Wine is Strongest.” The second said “The King is 
Strongest.” The third said, ‘ Woman is Strongest, but Truth 


overcometh all things.” 


«‘ The first that spoke of the strength of wine, began to prove his 
argument first, as followeth: according as it is written in the Third 
and fourth chapter of Esdras :— 


WYNE IS STRONGEST. All sorrow, greefe, debt, or distresse, 
Wine sets them in such pleasantness. 
This Ditty may be sung to the : 

*Guadrant Galliard.’ Wine maketh every hart so ritch, 


Oh! whata thing of strength is wine, whets hing, tnelt rete peace anageeme 


gerie aie wear ne ane y And plead their own authoritie : 
That takes therein light , And all their words weigh verie deepe, 
The minde of the king and fatherlesse, Till wine have brought them fast asleepe. 
it maketh equell in Hkenesee. When men have entred in their drink, 


# se They have no minde at all, 
The bond-man and the fre -man bothe, | o¢ love to brethren, friends, or kin ; 


Wine maketh in equality ; 4 
The poore-man and the wealthy wretch, iat hee tae ene teen wine at last, 


Wine knitteth in affinity ; 
The lordly peere, oad bennely kind, They not remember what hath past. 
In wine but slender difference finde. Is n ot wine stron est now, thinke you, 
That carrieth with it such a might 
So karsaiieen —_ As forceth men to doo these yay 1 
So that all they which drinke thereof, Without regard of wrong or right ? 





Doo cleane cast out of memorie 


* A stringed musical instrument like the lute. 
i A musical instrument strung like a spinnet, but shaped. like a 
piano. ; 
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The next specimen is from “ Bacchus’ Bountie: Describ- 
ing the debonaire Deitie of his bountifull Godhead, in the 
Royall Observance of his great Feast of Penticost.” It was 
published in the year 1593, and bears the name of “ Philip 
Foulface of Ali-Foord, Student in good Fellowship.” 





Bonny Baccus, god of wines, Nappie liquor, stout and bolde, 
Cheefe maintainer of our vines, Commended and boasted, 

Sucker the soule, in greefe which pines; | Ina pottrimly toasted, 

Water to drinke, I hold not goode, The pot’s feet finely roasted 

Thy juice, O Bacchus, breeds best blood.’ In a worthie fire. 

Nectar, good Bacchus, Nectar send, | And first of all for my part, 

Brave Bacchus, do they bountv lend: To besiege and sacke the quarte, 
Unto Tom Typsey stand a frend, Till it warme me well at hart, 

And so they fame will never ende And then doe I it feele 

Nectar, sweet Nectar, is my wish, Sincke downe into my heele : 

Behold my tankard and my dish. And so next to take the paines 

As my plate, | have it solde, To passe upward through the vaines, 
And for pure broath my money tolde ; And soake withall into these braines, 
Yet once againe let me beholde, Which witless, now ! remains 

Every morning warm or colde, For want of good liquor. 


The following extract is from the same sheet, and of a higher 
order of composition :— 


The Gods of Love, Both great and small, 
Which raigne above, Be merry here ; 
Maintain this feast : ; And with your liquor 
Let Bacchus find Sweetly bicker, 
Their hearts most kind Doe not fear, 
To every guest Washe well your throats which now 
And long may Bacchus brave it here, are dry, 
In pleasures to abound, And spare not you for cost ; 
That wine and beer, and belly gut cheere,| [ tell you true, no shot is due 
With plenty here be found. When Bacchus rules the rost. 
I pray likewise, Sadnes and — 
That, ere you rise, Bring no reliefe, 
You drink your full ; Bid them adiew : 
That no man want, In paine none pine, 
Nor find it skant,  . Which love strong wine, 
Whereof to swill. I tell you true. 
Then may you all carouse in blisse, Then learn to laffe, carouse and quaffe, 
And bid farewell to woe; And spare not while you may : 
Who lives in this, he cannot misse Hey dery, dery, my masters, be mery, 
But straight to Heaven goe. | And looke for a joyfull day. 





Be merry all, 


These last were the songs of a period when the people 
danced around the May Pole, and believed that English ale, 
like the English cross-bow, or English courage, were the best 
and truest in all the world. But time rolled on, and the 
poets of the next age devoted themselves strenuously to sing 
the praise of wine. Ben Jonson, though the most glorious 
of boon companions, was not a writer of what can properly 
be considered convivial songs; and even when he does write 
in the half amatory, half bacchanalian strain, most suited to 
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his genius, he borrows frequently from the classic poets, with 
whose fancies his great mind was imbued.* : 

The following song is attributed by Tom D’Urfey to 
Ben Jonson. D’Urfey however, may be mistaken, and we 
think has ascribed to “rare Ben” the songs of Ben Jonson, 
the player. We presume this the more likely, as a collection 
of poems appeared in the year 1672, bearing upon the title 
page the name Ben Jonson, Jun. 


Let soldiers agua for pay and praise, It makes the backward spirits brave, 
And money be the miser’s wish ; ‘lL hat lively that before was dull ; 
Poor scholars study all their days, Those grow good fellows that are grave, 
And gluttons glory in their dish; And kindness flows from cups-brimfull . 
‘Tis wine, pure wine, revives sad souls, *Tis wine, &c. 


Therefore give me the cheering bowls. 
Some have the phthisic, some the rheum, 
Some have the palsy, some the gout ; 


Let minions marshal in their hair, Some swell with fat, and some consume, 
And in a lover's lock delight, But they are sound that drink all out. 
And artificial colours wear ; ‘Tis wine, &c. 
We have the native red and white. 
*Tis wine, &c. ome moe want youth, and some want 
ealth, 


Some want a wife, and some a punk, 
Your pheasant pout, and culver salmon, | Some men want wit, and some want 





And how to please your palates think ; wealth ; 
Give us salt Westphalia gammon, But he wants nothing that is drunk. 
Not meat to eat but meat to drink. *Tis wine, pure wine, revives sad souls, 
’Tis wine, &c. Therefore give me the cheering bowls. 


The convivial song writing of England may, indeed, be 
said to have commenced in the time of Charles II., and the 
chief lyrist of that day was Tom D’Urfey, whose poems are 
now published in five volumes, with the music, and known as | 
Pills to Purge Melancholy. D’Urfey was born at Exeter | 
about the year 1647; his parents were French Protestant 
refugees. He was the favorite songster and verse writer of 
the times when the wild court of Charles laughed its way 
through life. As we look now through the pages of the 
Pills to Purge Melancholy, we can select the songs most 
likely to have roused the night, in some mad orgies at the 
Hague, and as we run our fingers along the keys of the piano, 
and raise the dashing measure of the “ Whigs’ Exaltation,” 
we fancy that it must have been the favorite of the roaring 


Se OS awe 





* For example, the lines 


“ But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And sent it back to me; 
Since when it looks and smells, I swear, 1 
Not of itself, but thee,—” ] 


in ‘* Drink to me only with thine eyes,” —the song in ‘‘ The Forest” — | 
are imitated from the first ode of Anacreon, who stole the thought from 
Philostratus. ‘ 
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boys, the swaggering swash-bucklers, and, as the author 
of the old tract, S¢. Hilary’s Tears, calls them, * those 
attractive load stones, of delicious and smooth damnation” — 
the laughing, bright-eyed, bona robas of Alsatia and The 
Savoy. We feel that in such songs, Harry Killegrew, and 
Beau Fielding, and D’Urfey, and even the King himself, 
might have joined, and Mistress Nelly mght have sung 
treble, as they trolled the chorus— 


«¢ How do you do, 
And how do you do, 
And it’s how do you do again.” 


The unfortunate point about D’Urfey’s songs is, that the 
best of them, like the best plays of all the dramatists of 
Charles’s time, are too indecent to suit either the taste or the 
morality of this age. Yet D’Urfey, in his day, was one of 
the most valued writers of the period ; and, compared with 
Rochester or Roscommon, he is purity itself. Charles IL., 
like Louis XIV., and Egalité Orleans, and George the Fourth, 
could appreciate genius of the highest class, but would 
cherish it when it suited his own peculiar taste. D’Urfey 
was not before or behind his time, he was precisely of it, and 
exactly for it, therefore he pleased the King. He was the friend 
of Joseph Addison, who, in Zhe Guardian,* thus writes of 
D’Urfey, when the latter was in poverty, and had called on 
him for the purpose of securing his aid at an approaching 
theatrical benefit :— 


si We both flourished together in King Charles the Second’s reign, 
we diverted ourselves with the remembrance of several particulars that 
peed in the world before the greatest part of my Readers were 
orn, and could not but smile to think how insensibly we were 
grown into a couple of venerable old Gentlemen. Tom observed to 
me, that after having written more Odes than Horace, and about 
four times as many Comedies as Terence, he was reduced to great 
difficulties by the importunities of a set of men, who, of late years, 
had furnished him with the accommodations of life, and would not, 
as we say, be paid with a song. In order to extricate my old friend, 
Il imme iately sent for the three directors of the Play-house, and 
desired them that they would in their turn do a good office for a 
man, who, in Shakespear’s phrase, had often filled their mouths, I 
mean with pleasantry and popular conceits. They very generously 
listened to my proposal, and agreed to act the Plotting-Sisters (a very 
taking Play of my old friend’s composing), on the 15th of the next 
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* No, 67. Thursday, May 28th. 1713. 
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month, for the benefit of the author. I myself remember King 
Charles the Second leaning on Jom D’ Urfey’s shoulder more than 
once, and humming over a song with him. It is certain that 
Monarch was not a little supported by Joy to great Cesar, which 
gave the Whigs such a blow as they were not able to recover that 
whole reign. My friend afterwards attacked Popery with the same 
success, having exposed Bel/urmine and Porto-Carrero more than 
once in short satyrical compositions, which have been in every 
body’s mouth. He has made use of Jtalian tunes and sonnata’s for 
promoting the Protestant interest, and turned aconsiderable part 
of the Pope’s music against himself. In short he has obliged the 
Court with political Sonnets, the country with Dialogues and Pasto- 
rals, the City with Descriptions of a Lord Mayox’s feast, not to 
mention his little Ode upon Stool-ball, with many others of the like 
nature. Should the very individuals he has celebrated make their 
appearance together, they would be sufficient to fill the Play-house. 
Pretty Peg of Windsor, Gilian of Croydon, with Dolly and Molly, 
and Tommy and Johny, with many others to be met with in the 
musical miscellanies, entitled Pills to purge Melancholy, would make 
a good benefit night. As my friend, after the manner of the old 
Lyricks, accompanies his works with his own voice, he has been the 
delight of the most polite companies and conversations from the 
beginning of King Charles the Second’s reign to our present times. 
Many an honest Gentleman has got a reputation in his country, by 
pretending to have been in company with Tom D’ Urfey.” 


Tom Brown, the other lyrist of the Cavalier party, who 
was born in the year 1620, and therefore D’Urfey’s senior in 
the public favor, hated his younger rival, and lost no pos- 
sible opportunity of injuring him, by sneering depreciation. 
He addressed to him a letter in prose, purporting to be from 
Pindar to the author of Pindaric Odes, and also wrote against 
him the following epigram :— 


Thou cur, half French, half Pnglish btecd, ; None with thy lyricks can be shamm'd 


Thou mongrel of Parnassus, But chamber-maids and butiers. , 
To think tall lines, run up to seed, 

Should ever tamely pass us. In t’other world expect dry blowes ; 

s : No tears can wash thy stains out ; 

Thou write Pindaricks, and be damn'd! Horace will pluck thee by the nose, 

Write epigrams for cutlers ; And Pindar beat thy brains out.* 


Brown died in the year 1704, and was buried in the clois- 






ee nee 





* Brown was not borne out in this depreciation of D’Urfey by the 
public taste. ‘The following good-natured epitaph shows how he was 
really valued : 


‘“ Here lies the Lyric, who, with tale and song, 
Did life to threescore years and ten prolong: 
His tale was pleasant, and his song was sweet 
His heart was chearful,—but his thirst was great. 
Grieve, reader, grieve, that he, too soon grown old 
His song has ended, and his tale has to'd.” 
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ters of Westminster Abbey, beside the grave of his congenial 
old friend, Aphra Behn. The following is one of his best 


songs :— 
















THE WHET. We imitate him, 
When by noon we're at height ; 
Wine, wine in a morning, They steal wine who take it 
Makes us frolic and gay, When he’s out of sight. 
That like eagles we soar, 
In the pride of the day, Boy, fill all the glasses, 
Gouty sots of the night Fill them up now he shines ; 
Only find a decay. The higher he rises 
The more he refines 
‘Tis the sun ripes the grape, For wine and wit fall 
And to drinking gives light: ! As their maker declines, 





The next song is one of D’Urfey’s :— 





SHE TELLS ME, WITH CLARET SHE CANNOT AGREE, 


She tells me, with claret she cannot agree, 
And she thinks of a hogshead when e’er she sees me; 
For I smell like a beast, and therefore must I 

Resolve to forsake her, or claret deny: 

Must I leave my dear bottle, that was always my friend, 
And I hope will continue so to my life’s end; 

Must I leave it for her, ’tis a very hard task ; 

Let her go to the devil,—bring the other whole flask. 

Alexander Brome, born in the year 1620, and who died in 
1666, was an attorney of the Lord Mayor’s court, and a 
scholar of some pretensions, as he was one of those who, with 
Cowley, Fanshawe, and Holiday, translated Horace. Although 
a stout royalist, he was forced to join the Roundheads in the 
field, but contrived to escape from their ranks. There ap- 
peared in the year 1662, a collection of songs entitled, Zhe 
Rump: or an Exact—Collection Of the Choycest Poems and 
Songs relating to the Late Times. By the most Eminent Wits, 
from Anno 1639, to Anno 1661, and although Cleveland, 
and other Cavalier poets, had furnished verses printed in the 
collection, yet the cleverest, and most hardhitting are by Brome. 
In this book there are only three convivial songs ; of these, 


the following is the best :— 



























THE ENCOUNTER, 


Hang the Presbyter’s Gill, The dareing old Pottle 
Bring a Pinte of Sack Will, Does now bid us Battle ; 
More Orthodox of the two; 
Though a slender dispute 
Will strike the Elfe mute, And for all his Wiles, 


| Let's try what his strength can do; 
Hee’s one of the honester Crue. | Wee'll tumble him down Staires too. 
| 
| 
| 


Keep your Ranks and your File: 









In a Pinte there's small heart, The stout-breasted Lumberd, 
Sirrah, bring us a Quart, His Brains ne‘er encumber’d 
here’s substance and vigor met, With drinking of Gallons three ; 
Twill hold us in Play, Tricongius was named, 
R Some part of the day, And by Cesar famed, 
ut well suck him before Sun- set. ' Who dubbed him Knight cap-a-pe. 




















































Ifthen Honour be in’t, 

Why a pox should we stint 
Ourselves of the fulness it bears ? 

H’ haa lesse wit than an Ape 

In the blood of the Grape, 
Will not plunge himself o’er head and cars. 


Then summon the Gallon, 
A stout Foe, and a tall One, 
And likely to hold us to’t ; 
Keep Coyn in your Purse, 
The Word is disburse, 
Ile warrant he falls at your foot. 
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’ See, the bold Foe appears, 
May he fall that him fears ; 
Keep you but close Order, and then 
We will give him the Rout, 
Be he never so stout, 
And prepare for bis Rallying agen. 


Wee'l dreynthe whole Cellar, 

Pipes, Butts, andthe Dweller, 
If the Wine does flow no faster ; 

Wiil, when thou dost slack us, 





By Warrant from Bacchus, 
Wee'l Cane thy Tun-belly’d Master, 


The two succeeding songs afford a fine specimen of Brome’s 


powers oo 


THE MAD LOVER. 


Ihave been in love, and in debt, and in 
drink 
This many and many a year ; 
And those three are plagues enough, one 
would think, 
For one poor mortal to bear. 
“Twas drink made me fall into love, 
And love made me run into debt; 
And though I have struggled, and strug- 
gled and strove, 
I cannot get out of them yet. 


There’s nothing but money can cure me, 
And rid me ofall my pain; 
’T will pay all my debts, 
And remove all my lets! 
And my mistress that cannot endure me, 
Will love me, and love me again: 
Then I'll fall to loving and drinking again, 





ON CANARY. 


Ofall the rare juices 
That Bacchus or Ceres produces, 
There’s none that I can, nor dare I 
Compare with the princely Canary. 
For this is the thing 
That a fancy infuses, 
This first got a king, 
And next the nine mus/s; 
‘Twas this made old poets so sprightly to 
sing, 
And fillall the world with the glory and 
fame on't ; 
They Helicon call‘d it, and the Thespian 
spring, 
But this was the drink though they knew 
not the name on’t. 


Our cider and perry 
May makea man mad, but not merry ; 
It makes people windmill-pated, 
And with crackers sophisticated ; 
And your hops, yest, and malt, 
When they’re mingled together, 
Makes our fancies to halt, 
Or reelany whither: 
it stuffs up our brains with froth and with 
yest, 
That if one would write but a verse for 
a bellman, 
He must study till Christmas for an 
eight-shilling jest ; 
These liquors won't raise, but drown,and 
o‘erwhelm man. 


. 





Our drowsy metheglin 
Was only ordain’d to inveigle in ; 
The novice that knows not to drink 


ret, 
But is fuddled before he can think it: 
And your claret and white 
Have a gunpowder fury, 
They're of the French spright, 
But they won't long endure you. 
And your holiday Muscadine, Alecant 
and Tent, ; : 
Have only this property and virtue that’s 
fit in't, 
They'll make a man sleep till a preach- 
ment be spent, 
But we neither can warm our blood nor 
wit in’t. 


The bagrag and Rhenish 
You must with ingredients replenish ; 
Tis a wine to please ladies and boys with, 
But not for a man to rejoice with. 
But ’tis sack makes the sport, 
And who gains but that flavour, 
Though an abbess he court, 
In his high-shoes he'll have wer ; 
‘Tis this that advances the drinker and 
drawer: ; 
Though the father came to town in his 
hobnails and leather, 
He sory it to velvet, and brings up an 
ieir, 
In the town in his chain, in the field 
with his feather. 





In the second of Dr. Rimbault’s books, with which we 
have headed this paper, two very good convivial songs are 


























My 
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yrinted. The first is from Pammelia, Musick’s Miscellanie, 
§c., 1609, and is as follows :— 


TROLE THE CANNIKIN. 


Come drinke to me, And he is no right souldier, 
And I will drink to thee, That loves not the canne. 
And then shall we | 

Full well agree. | Tappe the cannikin, 
Tosse the cannikin, 
Trole the cannikin, 

| 


1 have loved the jolly tankerd, 
Turn the cannikin. 


Full seaven winters and more ; 
I have loved it so long, 


Till that I went upon the score. | Hold, good sonne, and fill us a fresh can, 
| That we may quaffe it round about from 
Iie that loves not the tankerd, ; Manto man. 


Is no honest man ; 


The next song, Dr. Rimbault states, is from the same book, 
and was reprinted, in the year 1652, in Hilton’s Catch that 


Cutch can :-— 
TOSSE THE POT. 





Chorus.—Tosse the pot, tosse the pot, let And ever tosse the pot. 
us be merry, Chorus.—Tosse the pot, &c. 
And drinke till our cheeks be as red as a 
cherry : When all is oa rape. mae no more, 
, Then let us set it on the score ; 
We take no thought,—we have no care, | (yr chalke it up behinde the dore, 
For still we spend, and never spare, And ever tosse the pot. 
ag pet nes be — is bare, Chorus.—Tosse the pot, &c. 
Chorus.—Tosse the pot, &c. And when our credit is all lost, 
We drink, carouse, with hart most free ; Then =e - we at ae nae “¥ poe 
A harty draught I drinke to thee : And eat patos neem sRonTen SF TSU s 
Then fill the pot againe to me, And ever Sasae tae pee. Ro 
And ever tosse the pot. , Chorus,—Tosse the pot, &c. 
Chorus.—Tosse the pot, &c. Let us conclude as we began, 
And when our mony is all spent, And tosse the pot from man to man, 
Then sell our goods and spende our And drinke as much now as we can, 
rent ; And ever tosse the pot. mg 
Or drinke it up with one consent, Chorus.—Tosse the pot, &c. 





Amongst the wits of Charles the Second’s reign, Sir Chailes 
Sedley is one of the best known. He was wild and dissolute 
in his young years, but the bold part which he took in the 
Revolution makes us pardon the faults of former days. He 
was born in the year 1640, and was educated at Wadham 
College, Oxford. Bishop Burnet writes,* “ Sedley had most 
sudden and copious wit, which furnished a perpetual run of 
discourse ; but he was not so correct as Lord Dorset, nor so 
sparkling as Lord Rochester.” His daughter was seduced 
by James the Second, who had her created Countess of Dor- 
chester, and when Sedley was supporting the cause of freedom 
agamst James, he said, referring to the Princess of Orange, 


~—so a nee a _ - a e+ ee -_—— 


* History of his own Times, vol. I., p. 372. 
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‘| hate ingratitude, and therefore, as the King has made my 
daughter a Countess, | will endeavour to make his d: mghtera 
Queen.” He died in the vear 1701. The following is his 
best convivial song :— 






















Let's tope and be merry, To enliven the clay, 
Be jolly and cheery: Drive all care away, 

Since here is good wine, good wine. Without it a man’s but a clod. 
Let's laugh at the fools, 
Who live by dull rules, Then let us be willing 

And at us good-fellows repine. To ape ‘nd t other shilling, 

For money we know ishbut dirt ; 

Here, here, are delights, It suits nodesign, 
To amuse the dull nights, Like paying for wine, 

And equal a man witha god ; T’other bottle will do us no hurt, 











The convivial lyrists however, of this period, were not 
all of the learned or noble classes. The following very 
excellent song is the production of Ned Ward, a publican, in 
Moortiel’s, London, who was born in the year 1667, and died in 
the year 1731. He composed ten volumes of verses, and his will 
was also in verse. He usually wrote in the Hudibrastic metre, 
and generally sung in praise of good eating and drinking. 
Some of his poems remind one of old John Skelton’s (the 
tutor of Henry VILL.) Iklynour Rummynge. 

The following is a good specimen of his powers :— 
















© give me, kind Bacchus, thou god of the; A sight that would mend a pale mortal's 








vine, complexion, 
Not a pipe or a tun, but an ocean of | And make him blush more than the sun 

wine ; | by reflection. 
And a ship that’s well-mann'd with such | No zealous contentions should ever per- 

rare merry fellows, plex us, 
That ne'er forsook tavern for porterly | No politic jars should divide us or vex us ; 

ale-house, | No presbyter Jack should reform us or 
May her bottom be leaky—to let in the | ride us, 

tipple, | The stars and our whimsical noddles ; 
And no pumy on board herto save ship | should guide us. 

or people ; | No blustering storms should possess us 
So that each jolly lad may suck heartily | with fears, 

round, | Or hurry us, like cowards, from drinking 
And be always obliged to drink or be | to prayers, 

drown'd ! | But still with full bowls we'd for Bacchus 
Let a fleet from Virginia, well laden with | maintain 

weed, | The most glorious dominion o'er the 
And a cargo of pipes, that we nothing clarety main; 

may need, | And tipple all round till our eyes shone as 
Attend at our stern to supply us with | bright 

guns, / As the sun does by day, or the moon 
And to weigh us our funk, not by pounds, | does my nixzht. 

but by tuns, | Thas would I live free from all care or 
When thus fitted out we would cross | design, 

the line, And when death should arrive I'd be 
And swim round the world in a sea of | pickled in wine; 

good wine; | That is, toss’d over-board, have the sca 
Steer safe in the middle, and vow never for my grave, 

more And lie nobly entomb'’d in a blood- 
ro renounce such a life for the pleasures colour’d wave ; 

on shore. That, living or dead, both my body and 
Look cheerfully round us and comfort our spirit 

eyes Should float round the globe in an ocean 


With a deluge of claret losed by the f claret, 
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The truest of friends andthe best of all | What thongh the dull saint make his 
uices, standard and sterling, 

Worth both the rich metals that India | His refuge, his glory, his god, and his 
produces ; darling ; 

For all men we find from the young to ' The mortal that drinks is the only brave 
the old, fellow, 

Will exchange for the bottle their silver | Though never so poor he’s aking when 
andgold, he's mellow; 

Except rich fanatics—a pox on their pic- | Grows richer than Croesus with whimsi 
tures eal thinking, 


That make themselves slaves to their | And never knows care whilst he follows 
prayers and their lectures ; | his drinking 

And think that on earth there is nothing | 
divine, 

But canting old fool and a bag full of 

coin, ' 

The period extending from the Revolution to the era of 
Robert Burns, was not prolific in convivial song writers. Men 
had grown classic in their tastes, or had resolved to drink 
themselves stupid ; they were either too refined to write con- 
vivial lyrics, or too brutal to appreciate them. Somerville’s 
lines To Cloe Drinking, ave an anacreontic ode rather than 
a convivial song——Prior’s, 

“Tf wine and music have the power 
A A ° , | *? 
l'o ease the sickness of the soul, &e. 


is not a convivial lyric ; and in such a state of society as that 
exhibited by Churchhill’s satire, 74e Zimes, one could hardly 
expect convivial songs of a high order. ‘Translations, odes, 
pastoral ballads, and fables, were the chief poetic productions 
of the time, and till the advent of Robert Burns, the best 
song was little more than “a woeful ballad.” And yet it is 
strange that Burns, the most jovial of poets, jolly as his 
own “ Rattlin? Roarin’? Willie,’ should have left us but one 
song which can be properly called convivial—Wilhe brew'd 
a Peck o’ Maut. he song, O gude Ale comes, is not con- 
vivial; and of this, only four lines of the twelve are by 
Burns. Go fetch me a Pint o Wine, is not a convivial song, 
indeed its correct title is My Bonnie Mary, and of the sixteen 
lines, only twelve are Burns’, as he himself states. John 
Barleycorn is a spirited rhyming ballad, but not a convivial 
song. We are, we confess, most ardent admirers of Robert 
Burns’ genius; but we believe we only assert an undoubted 
fact in stating that there is, in the English language, no finer 
convivial song than Willie brew’'d a peck 0 Maut ; it pos- 
sesses that whole-heart love of good fellowship, expressed by 
the old Chanson & Boire, in Rabelais :— 
Remplis ton verre vuide, 
Vuide ton verre plein, 


Je ne puis souffrir dans ta main, 
(n verre ni vuide ni plein, 
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Fill, fill your glass, which empty stands, 
Empty it and let it pass ; 

For I hate to see in peo ple’ s hands 
A full oran empty glass. 


Dibdin has some glorious son 
are excellent :— 


es; and these, by Sheridan, 





SONG. SONG, 
| 

A bumper of good liquor | This bottle’s the sun of our table, 
Will end a contest quicker | His beams are rosy wines 
Than justice, judge, or vicar ; | We, planets, that are not able, 

So fill a cheerful glass ' Without his help to shine. 

And let good humour pass, | Let mirth and glee abound! 

You'll soon grow bright, 

But if more deep the quarrel, With borrow’d light, 
Why, sooner drain the barrel, And shine as he goes round. 


Than be the hateful fellow, 
That's crabbed when he’s mellow ; 
A bumper, &c. 


Then we have Wolfe’s noble lay :— 





Iiow stands the glass around ? Damn fear, drink on, be jolly, boys! 
For shame, ye take no care, my boys ! ‘Tis he, you, and I. 
How stands the glass around ? Cold, hot, wet, or dry, 
Let mirth and wine abound ! We're always bound to follow, boys, 
The trumpets sound: And scorn to fly. 
The colours flying are, my boys, 
To fight, kill, or wound: ‘Tis but in vain, 
May we still be found (I mean not to upbraid you, boys) 
Content with our hard fare, my boys, ‘Tis but in vain 
On the cold ground. For soldiers to complain : 
Should next campaign 

Why, soldiers, why Send usto Him that made you, boys, 
Should we be melancholy, boys! We're free from pain; 
Why, soldiers, why ? | But should we remain, 
Whose business "tis to die ? A bottle and kind landlady 

' 

! 


What ! sighing? fie! 

Amongst the most distinguished, perhaps the most distin- 
guished, yet least popularly known, of our modern convivial 
song writers, is Captain Charles Morris. He entered social 
life at a period when Fox and Sheridan were at the zenith of 
their reputation, and he became the laureate of the Whigs. 
Those were pleasant times in which the cleverest of ‘‘ All the 
Talents” were out of office, and could devote themselves to 
literature and the pleasures of society. It was in fact the 
reign of— 


Cures all again. 


“Mrs. Crew, 

And buff and blue— 
when all that was brilliant, and learned, and eloquent, and 
witty, seemed concentrated in the opposition.* 

Amidst such society as this it was natural that Morris, a man 
well born, and whose father had been a poet of some reputation 
in his day, should become an acceptable addition to the Whig 
phalanx as a songster. Poetry, indeed, appears to have been a 
species of passion, or a kind of weakness with the family, as 





ce Bells Life of Canning—a most excellent work. 
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Captain Thomas Morris, the brother of Charles, was alsoa writer, 
anda most voluminous one, of verse. ‘The father of Captain 
Charles Morris died during the infancy of our song writer, and 
he, with his three brothers, was educated by their mother. — In 
his fourteenth year he entered the 17th Regiment of foot, in 
which his eldest brother was a Captain, and served in America 
previously to the War of Independence. He returned to 
England, and exchanged into a dragoon regiment, but 
growing weary of country quarters, and having formed an ac- 
quaintance with the celebrated Captain Topham, who was then 
Adjutant of the Life Guards, Morris entered that corps, 
of which he soon became the life, soul, and ornament. 
Ile was precisely the man to find London the pleasantest place 
in allthe world. He was gay, jovial, and clever : he extended his 
family connection by marriage with the widow of Sir William 
Stanhope, and thus launched upon the life of London before 
the regency, and during the days when George LLL. was noé 
King, but in which every political lackey of the Prince ruled in 
turn, who can wonder that Morris became a favorite with the 
Whigs, and with the Regent before he had deserted them ; the 
only remarkable circumstance being, that Morris continued in 
friendship with the Prince, when, as the Regent, he had dis- 
graced himself, and imitated his prototype Charles II., by his 
neglect of those who had supported him in the, days when 
support was salvation. 
Morris’s best song is called— 
THE TOPER'’S APOLOGY.* 


I'm often ask’d by plodding souls, My muse, too, when her wings are dry 
And men of crafty tongue, | No frotie flight will take ; 
What joy I find in draining bowls, | But round a bowl she'll dip and fly, 
_And tippling all night long. | Like swallows round a lake. 
Now, though these cautious knaves I) Thenif the — will have her share, 
scorn, | Before she'll bless her swain— 

For once I'll not disdain | Why that I think’s a reason fair 
To tell them why I sit till morn, | To fill my glass again. 


And fill my glass again ; 
pao | In life I’ve rung all changes too, 
Tis by the glow my bumper gives | un every pleasure down, 
Life 8 picture’s mellow made; | Tried all extremes of Fancy through, 
The fading light then brightly lives, | And lived with half the town; 
And softly sinks the shade ; | For me there’s nothing new or rare, 
Some happier tint still rises there, | Till wine deceives my brain— 
With every drop I drain— | And that I think’s a reason fair 
And that [ think’s a reason fair | Yo fill my glass again. 
To fill my glass again. 


ee ee 


* Referring to the third and fifth verses of this song, Thomas Moore 
writes : ‘* Assuredly, had Morris written much that at all approached the 
following verses of his ‘ Reasons for Drinking,’ few would have equalled 
him either in fancy, or in that lighter kind of pathos which comes, as in 
this instance, like a few melancholy notes in the middle of a gay air, 
throwing a soft and passing shade over mirth.’’ | 




















Then, many a lad I liked is dead, 
And many a lass grown old; 

And, as the lesson strikes my head, 
My weary heart grows cold, 

But wine, awhile, holds off despair, 
Nay, bids a hope remain— 

And that [ think’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 


Then hipp’d and vex'd at England's state 


In these convulsive days, 
Ican't endure the ruin’d fate, 
My sober eye surveys ; 
But, ‘midst the bottle’s dazzling glare, 
I see the gloom less plain— 
And that I think’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 


I find, too, when I stint my glass, 
And sit with sober air, 

I'm prosed by some dull reasoning ass, 
Who treads the path of care ; 
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Or, harder tax’d, I'm forced to bear 
, Some coxcomb’s fribbling strain— 
| And that I think’s a reason fair 
| To fill my glass again. 


| Nay, don’t we see Love's fetters, too, 
| With different holds entwine ? 
’ While nought but death can some undo, 
There’s some give way to wine. 
With me the lighter head I wear 
The lighter hangs the chain-- 
And that I think’s a reason fair 
| To fill my glass again. 
And now I'll tell, to end my song, 
At what I most repine: 
, This cursed war, or right or wrong, 
Is war against all wine ; 
Nay, Port,they say, will soon be rare 
As juice of France or Spain— 
| And that I think’s a reason falr 


| To fill my glass again.* 


The next charming songs are in Morris’s best style :— 





* The following, written by Morris, in the year 1805, when ‘‘ My 
Uncle” was preparing to invade England, may not be uninteresting, 
now that ‘‘The Nephew of ‘ My Uncle’” is reported to contemplate a 


like move :— 


SONG ON THE THREATENED INVASION. 


Ye brave sons of Britain, whose glory 
hath long : 
Supply’d to the poet proud themes for his 
song; 2 ats 
Whose deeds have for ages astonish'd the 
world, ' 
Where your standards you've hoisted, or 
sails have unfurl d; 
France, raging with shame 
At your conquering fame, | 
Now threatens your land with invasion 
and flame ; 
But let her come on, boys ; on sea, or on 
shore, ; 
We'll work her again, as we've work'd 
her before ! 


Now, flush'd with the blood of the slaves 
they have alain, 
These foes we still beat, swear they'll try 
usagain; 
But the more they endeavour, the more 
they will see 
’Tis in vain to forge chains where the 
hands will be free. 
All their rafts and their floats, 
And their flat-bottom'd boats, 
Won't cram their French poison down 
Englishmen’s throats. 
So let them come on, boys, &c. 


They hope, by their arts, their intrigues, 
and alarms, 

To split ua in factions, and weaken our 
arms ; 








For they know British hearts, when united 
and true, 
No danger can frighten, no force can 
subdue. 
Let them try every tool, 
Every traitor and fool} 
But England, old England, no Frechman 
shall rule ! 
So let them come on, boys, &c. 


How these savage invaders to man have 
behaved 
We see by the countries they’ve robb’d 
and enslaved ; 
Where, masking the curse with blest 
Liberty’s name, 
They’ve starved ‘em, and bound ‘em in 
chains and in shame. 
Then their traps they may set, 
We're aware of the net; 
In England, my hearties, no gudgeons 
they'll cet. 
So let them come on, boys, &c. 


Ever true to our King, constitution, and 
laws ; 

Ever just to ourselves, ever staunch to 
our cause ; 

This land of our blessings, long guarded 
with care, 


| No force shall enslave, boys; no craft 


shall ensnare. 
United we ll stand, 
Firm in heart, firm in hand ; 
And those we don’t sink we'll do over on 
land. 
So let them come on, boys, &c. 
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ENGLISH CONVIVIAL SONG WRITERS. 


THE MAGIC GLASS, 


When first the Muse my fancy drew, 
*T'was Love alone that waked my tongue ; 
No other earthly bliss 1 knew, 
And from the heart alone I sung; 
All themes to me were vain and cold 
That tutors taught or sages said; 
I sighed through all the tales they told, 
And burn’d the more, the more I read. 


Oh, could those early visions rise, 
To Folly gladly would I pass, 
And cheat again my wiser eyes 





In Fancy’s sweet illusive glass !— 


But since that glass I can’t restore 
While sad Experience kills its rays, 
Another glass I have in store, 
Where sweet Deception ever plays. 


While in its magic ring 1 move, 
The cheerless beams of Wisdom die ; 
And sweetly steals the dream of Love 
O’er pensive Memory’s moistening eye. 
Shine then, my glass—if false thy light, 
The more thou cheatest, the more I’m 
blest! 
I sip, to dazzle Reason’s sight, 
And raise a charm in Fancy’s breast. 


TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 


The worst of all nonsense that ever was 


penn’d 
To mock the vain wisdom that toils to no | 
end, 
Is the cart-loal of systems philosophers | 
plan 


For earth and its tenant, for nature and | 
man, 


While they fruitiessly search with philoso- 
phy’s eye, 
I take a good glass, and their purpose I 


SPY; 

See it moved by a sympathy, every night 
shown 

To help us along when we can’t go alone. 


Don’t you see, as we reel, the world reels up 
and down, 

She rolls in ker fluid, and we in our own; 

Thus going together, we still keep our 
ground, 

And to-morrow, thank fortune, are sure to 
come round. 


T a ‘as to the matter that makes up this 
yall, 

— all spirit, with us tis no matter at 
au; 





If 'tis life, keep it up—and if dust as they 
tell, 

Why before it flies off let us sprinkle it 
well. 


Some say that by water or fire it steers, 

Talk of atoms and essences, orbits, and 
spheres; 

But, let Newton, Descartes, and old Ptolemy 
doze, 


| As we push round our bottles the way the 


world goes. 


Then as to its age, let it be what you please, 

Either Heathen or Turkish, Gentoo or Chi- 
nese ; 

If golden, or silver, or iron inay be; 

It it is but well temper’d, ’tis metal for me. 


Thea, on subjects where fools are as wise as 
the sage, 

When we've one we can fathom, why should 
we engage? 

Since Wit cannot clear it, why puzzle our 
souls? 

Let ‘Time clear the riddle, while we clear the 
bowls. 


The following is, we think, one of the best convivial songs in 
the language, and by a few slight changes can be made sutt- 
able, as a chorus song, for any other club, than that celebrated 


one for which it was specially written :— 
SONG FOR THE BEEFSTEAK CLUB. 


You know the tune of the song | 
Cal’d * Wood, and marry’d, an’aw ;’ 
Then help my chorus along, 
For my voice isn’t worth a straw. 
I'm now in a cue to sing, 
If you'll but join my a 
or I've dipped my muse’s wing, 
And she’s ready to rise and play. 


Chorus. 
Then, guest's, and brothers, an’ aw, 
Brothers, and guests, an’ aw, , 








Oh, lend a lift to my lilt then, 
Guests, and brothers, an’ aw. 


1 feel my spirits get up, 

And joy ieion othe my heart ; 
I'm better for every cup, 

And I warrant I'll play my part. 
Gay visions steal o’er my brain, 

My fancy grows warm and free ; 
Then help to sweeten my strain, 
And you never shall flag for me, 
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Some folka will grumble, and cry 
That earth grows nothing but care ; 
But what do they mean, say I, 
When the myrtle and vine are there ° 
The ups and downs o' the world 
Are frolies of Fate's decree ; 
Our headswere made to be whirled, 
So a whirlabout life for me. 


To seize all moments of mirth, 
That brighten the shades of Fate, 
Is man’s sweet duty on earth, 
However the spleen may prate. 
A chequer of gloom and glee 
Is the life that the gods provide; 
And an impious fool is he 
Who snarls at the changing tide. 


I argue with no grave men, 
Nor mope with reasoning folks; 
If life be a farce, what then? 
Its filled with very good jokes. 
While whisking about I'm found, 
If health in the circle be, 
However the world goes round, 
it'sa merry-go-round for me. 


THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


The Bard of my early youth, 
The tutor of Love’s sweet day, 
Well taught the lesson of truth, 
That man should be pleased and gay. 
By this cherishing light I teach, 
Which bright in my glass T see ; 
| And they whoin shade will preach, 
May go to the shades for me. 


If you wish for a certain cure 
To cut out the thorns of life, 
There isn't a cut more sure 
Than the cat of the Beefsteak knife ; 
For a cordial is mingled there 
That ever will cure afford, 
In the brotherly love we bear, 
And the charms of the cheerful board. 


In every ill that falls, 
Or shadow that clonds our way, 
The sunshine within those walls 
Still brightens the darkest day. 
An age hath it’s lustre play'd, 
To mellow the fruits of Joy ; 
And never may blight or shade 
These sweetest of fruits destroy ! 
Then, guests, and brothers, &c. 





Byron, so full of wildness and of levity, has left us but one 
convivial song—Will the Goblet again. We'll go no more a 
roving, is, of its kind, a very excellent song, but it wants the 
soul pervading the former, which we now present :— 


FILL THE GOBLET AGAIN, 


Fill the goblet again! for I never before 

Felt the glow which now gladdens my heart 
te its core ; 

Let us drink!—who would not ?—-since, 
through life’s varied round, 

In the goblet alone no deception is found. 


{ have tried in itsturn all that life can 
supply : 

I have bask’d in the beam ofa dark rolling 
eye; 

I have loved '—who has not?—but what 
heart can declare, 

That pleasure existed while passion was 
there ? 


In the days of my youth, when the heart's in 
its spring, 

And dreams that affection can never take 
wing, 

I had friends!—who has not ?—but what 
tongue will avow, 

That friends, resy wine! are so faithful as 
thou? 


The heart of a mistress some boy may 
estrange, 

Friendship shifts with the sunbeam—thou 
never canst change: 

Thou grow’st old—who does not ?—but on 
earth what appears, 

Whose virtues, like thine, still increase with 

its years, 


Yet if blest to the utmost that love can 
bestow, 

Should a rival bow down to our idol below, 

We are jealous !—who’s not ?—thou hast no 
such alloy 4 

For the more that enjoy thee, the more we 
enjoy. 


Then the season of youth and its vanities 
past, 
| For refuge we fly to the goblet at last; 
There we find—do we not?—in the flow of 
| the soul, 
| That truth, as of yore, is confined to the 
bowl. 





When the box of Pandora was open’d on 
earth, 

And Misery’s triumph commenced ovet 

| Mirth, 

| Hope was left—was she not?—but the gob- 
let we kiss, 

And care not for Hope, who are certain of 
bliss. 


Long life tothe grape! for when summer is 
flown, 
| The age of our nectar shall gladden our 
own: 
| We must die—who shall not ?—May out 
sins be forgiven, 
And Hebe shall never be idle in heaven. 
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To those who have studied the character of Byron's disposi- 
tion, it will be evident that he was not of that cast of genius 
likely to excel as a convivial song writer. He was never self- 
abandoned ; he loved, too much, to mark the stream of life as 
it flowed, and his cynicism was more powerful than his bon- 
hommie—a mind thus constituted, can never be convivial ; it 
may enjoy mad orgies, where passion holds its awful sway, and 
where, in the wild whirl of excitement, the senses rule, and 
reason is dethroned. But, of the pleasures of a genuine con- 
vivial hour, suchdispositions must be for ever ignorant; and yet, 
itwas this same faculty of social enjoyment, exaggerated, that has 
rendered the sougs of Thomas Moore so devoid of real convi- 
viality. We assert, that in all Moore’s works, there are but 
three convivial songs. Drink of this Cup, is not a convivial 
song. Wreath the Bowl, is not a convivial song. Come send 
round the Wine, is not a convivial song—in these, in all 
Moore’s songs, excepting the three which we shall just now 
give, the convivial character is spoiled, by the introduction of 
some subject which renders them anacreontic and _ pretty. 
We know that Moore is the poet of love, and of beauty, and 
of patriotism, but he is not the laureate of Bacchus. His 
songs, called convivial, are not for the board where wit, and 
thought, and humor are flowing; where the hoarded 
stores of reading and of lore are unfolded ; where Horace is ban- 
died against Juvenal, and Tom Moore is pitted against 
Byron ; where bons mots, and quips, and fancies are provoking 
laughter, and where more thought is suggested in an evening, 
where more insight into the world, and its heart, is gained, 
than in months of lonely study. For such gatherings as this, 
Moore is not the convivial lyrist; he is, we admit, the lyrist 
of that assembly where sweet smiling faces are ranged around 
—where fair forms are flitting, and gay laughter is rising 
above the silver sound of such gentle voices as might have 
beguiled Anthony (the Saint, not the Hero) ; where quiet flir- 
tations, and pink champagne, make bright eyes look yet more 
bright, and tender words make coral lips seem still more rosy. 
Moore’s convivial songs disappoint ; for our parts, we would 
much rather sing, or hear sung, Zhe Cruiskeen, with its soft 
flowing chorus, than any of his so called convivial lyrics, 
with the exception of the following,—which is of that class 
referred to by Sir Walter Scott, when he wrote that our fellow 
citizen, Terry Magrath, sung the best after-supper song he had 
ever heard :— 

10 
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HIP, HIP, HURRA, 


Come, fill round a bumper, fill up to the brim, 
He who shrinks from a bumper | pledge not 
to him; 
“ Here's the girl that each loves, be her eye 
of what hue, 
Or lustre, it may, so her heart is but true.” 
Charge! (drinks) hip, bip, hurra, hurra! 


Come, charge high again, boys, nor let the 
fall wine 

Leave a space in the brimmer, where day- 
light may shine ; 


“ Here’s the friends of our youth—though of | 


some we’re bereft, 
May the links that are lost but endear what 
are left!” 
Charge ! (drinks) hip, hip, hurra, hurra! 


a 
Quick, quick, now Tl give you, since 
Time's glass will run 


|“Here’s the poet who sings—here’s the 
warrior who fights — 

| flere’s the statesman who speaks in the 
cause of men’s rights !” 

| Charge ! (drinks) hip, hip, hurra, hurra ! 


| Once more fill a bumper—ne’er talk of the 


hour, 

On hearts thus united old Time has no 
power. ; 

“ May our lives, tho’, alas! like the wine of m 
tomight, 


They must soon have an end, to the 
last flow as bright.” 
Charge ! (drinks) hip, hip, hurra, hurra! 


Come, once more, a bumper !— then drink as 
you please, 

Tho’, who could fll half-way to toasts such 
as these ? 

“Here’s our next joyous meeting—and oh 





when we meet, 


E’en faster than oursdoth, three bumpersin | May our wine be as bright and our union 


one ; 


as sweet!” 
Charge ! (avinks) hip, hip, hurra, hurra ! 


This we consider a very good convivial song, and in 
Moore’s best style, and very much superior to that spooncy 
lyric, Zake hence the Bowl, which is a dirge rather than a 
song, and suited only for the last strong-stomached man who 
can keep his seat, head, and voice, when “ all his lovely com- 
panions” lie sleeping under the table, “down among the 
dead men.”’—Jaques, who could “suck melancholy out of a 


song, as a weazel sucks eggs,” 


: D5") 
taste. 


would find it well fitted to his 


Not so the following, which are joyous and hearty :— 


“°Tjs the vine! "tis the vine!” said the cup-loving boy, 
As he saw it spring bright from the earth, 
And call’d the young Genii of Love, Wit, and Joy, 
To witness and hallow its birth. 
The fruit was fall grown, like a ruby it flam'd 
Till the sun-beam that kiss’d it look’d pale: 
“*Tis the vine! “tis the vine!” ev’ry Spirit exclaim'd, 
** Hail, hail to the Wine-tree, all hail!” 


First, fleet as a bird, to the summons Wit flew, 
Whilea light on the vine-leaves there broke, 

In flashes so quick and so brilliant, all knew 
"T'was the light from his lips as he spoke. 


“ Bright tree ! let th 


nectar but cheer me,” he cried, 


« And the fount of Wit never can fail 2’ 


“*Tis the Vine! “tis the Vine!" hills and valleys reply, 
“ Hail, hail to the Wine-tree, all hail!” 


Next, Love, as he lean'd o'er the plant to admire 
Each tendril and cluster it wore, 

From his rosy mouth sent such a breath of desire, 
As made the tree tremble all o'er. 

Oh, never did flow’r of the earth, sea, or sky, 
Such a soul-giving odour inhale: 

“Tis the Vine! “tis the vine !"* all re-echo the cry, 

“ Hail, hail to the Wine-tree, al] hail!” 


Last, Joy, without whom even Love and Wit die, 
Came tocrown the bright hour with his ray ; 

And scarce had that mirthe-waking tree met his eye, 
When a langh spoke what Joy could not say ;— 

A laugh of the heart, which was echoed around 
Till, like music, it swell'd on the gale ; 

“*Tis the Vine! ‘tis the Vine ' 


” laughing myriads resound, 
“ Hail, hail to the Wine-tree, ali hail!’ 
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UP WITH THE SPARKLING BRIMMER., 


Up with the sparkling brimmer, Truth in a deep well lieth 
Up to the crystal rim ; So the wise aver: 

Let not a moon-beam glimmer But Truth the fact denieth— 
*Twixt the flood and brim. Water suits not her. 

When hath the world set eyes on No, her abode's in brimmers, 
Aught to match this light, Like this mighty cup— 

Which o’er our cup’s horizon, Waiting till we, good swimmers, 


Dawns in bumpers bright? Dive to bring it up. 


The following exquisite songs, by Barry Cornwall, are in 
the true mould of convivial lyrics. Sung, as we have heard 
them, they are worthy of the highest place amongst the 
songs of the age. ‘They require an audience cultivated, and 
capable of appreciating the fancy, thought, and classic beauty 
of their composition :— 





WINE. 
Llove Wine! Bold bright Wine! What can scare 
That maketh the Spirit both dance and The Devil Despair, 
shine ! Like brave bright Wine? 
Others may care 
For water fare; O brave Wine! Rare old Wine ! 
But give me—Wine ! Once thou wast deemed a God divine 
Bad are the rhymes, 
Ancient Wine! Brave old Wine! And bad the times, 
How it around the heart doth twine ! That scorn old Wine! 
Voets may love 
The stars above; So, brave Wine! Dear old Wine! 
But J iove—Wine! Morning, Noon, and Night I'm thine! 
Whatever may be, 
Nought but Wine! Noble Wine. I'll stand by thee, 
Strong,and sound,and old, and fine. Immortal Wine ! 
nn . . ‘ 
The next is still more poetical :— 
Sing!—Who sings Until she be turned to Wine ! 
To her who weareth a hundred rings? For better is she 
Ah, who is this lady fine? Than Vine can be, 
The Ving, boys, the Ving! And very very good company ! 
The mother of mighty Wine. 
A roamer is she Dream !— Who dreams 
O’er wall and tree, Of the God who governs a thousand 
And sometimes very good company. streams ? 
Ah, who is this Spirit fine? 
Drink !~.Who drinks "Tis Wink, boys, ‘tis Wine! 
lo her who blusheth and never thinks? God Bacchus, a friend of mine, 
Ah, who is this maid of thine ? © better is he 
rhe Grapes, boys, the Graps! Than grape or tree, 
O, never let her escape And the best of all good compamy! 





We have almost concluded our essay; but it is right that 
we should refer to Dr. Rimbault’s volumes. The first on our 
list is most valuable to all who love the music of these king- 
doms. It isa full and perfect analysis of all-the rare and 
valuable, but little known, music of England, from the year 
1588, to the year 1638. It is one of that class of works, the 
compiler of which, as Johnson said, “mankind have consi- 
dered, not as the pupil, but the slave of science, the pioneer 
of literature, doomed only to remove rubbish and clear ob- 
structions from the paths through which learning and genius 
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press forward to conquest and glory, without bestowing a 
smile on the humble drudge that facilitates their progress” — 
and though many a scholar and many a dunce must derive 
advantage from this labor of Dr. Rimbault, yet no man can 
ever consider him a drudge, he is too well known as a learned 
antiquary, and as a profound musician of consummate taste— 
his industry is evidenced by this small, but most useful vo- 
lume. ; 

The second of his books* contains the words of seventy- 
four most charming songs, with introductions and illustrative 
notes. The earliest of these songs is dated 1501—Song in 
Praise of Arthur, Prince of Wales. The latest is dated 1640— 
The Triumph of Tobaceo. The introductions and notes to 
both volumes are neither the least interesting, nor the least 
valuable portions of the contents. We recommend these 
works to the attention of our various musical societies. For 
those who wish to add beautiful words to charming madrigal 
melodies, they must prove supereminently valuable. We par- 
ticularly recommend them to the College Choral Society. 

Our selection of songs has been almost exclusively from 
English writers, and could be much farther extended, did we ° 
wish to present those convivial lyrics which have wildly run 
to seed, and degenerated into bacchanalian. Tor the present 
we conclude, but in other papers we. shall display the glories 
of our amatory, of our comic, of our political, and of our pa- 
triotic song writers. However, before we close this article, we 
must place on record two songs worthy of being sung before 
Ben Jonson at the Mermaid, or chaunted, at some high festival 
of Bacchus, by the Monks of the Screw. The first is from 
the pen of “Honest Dick Milliken,” the writer of Zhe 
Groves of Blarney. Having been attorney, he may well recal 
Brome to our recollection :— 


HAD I THE TUN WHICH BACCHUS USED. 


Had I the Tun which Bacchus used, For he who drinks—although he's dry— 
I'd sit on it all day; Alone, is sure a sot. 
For, while a can it ne’er refused, 
He nothing had to pay. But since the tun which Bacchus used 
We have not here—what then? 
i'd turn the cock from morn to eve, Since god-like toping is refused, 
Nor think it toil or trouble; Let's drink like honest men. 
But l’d contrive, you may believe, 
To make it carry double. And let that churl, old Bacchus, sit, 
Who envies him his wine? 
My friend should sit as well asI, While mortal fellowship and wit 
And take a jovial pot; Make whisky drink divine.f 








* From this volume we have extracted two songs, see p. 137. 
t We here insert the following song, as we are anxious to preserve 





,.* 
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The following song from Samuel Lover’s Jrish Evenings, is 
in praise of Bacchus, as compared with Cupid. Lover has 
never, than in this, been more happy in his flowing-rhyming 
metre. It is one of those joyous compositions which only 





so good and humorous a production. It was written fourteen years 
ago by the late T. Hughes, the author of Revelations of Spain, 
and The Ocean Flower. He was a genuine Irishman, well known upon 
the London press—and was for many years the Spanish correspondent 
of The Morning Chronicle. He died about four years since of con- 
sumption, regretted by all who enjoyed the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
The song brings forward all O’Connell’s arguments against the Union— 
and we remember well the rapturous encores with which it was greeted 
night after night, or rather morning after morning, at The Cyder Cel- 
lars. Tory and Whig—Repealer and Orangeman—all applauded its 
grim, hard-hitting truths, and poor Dillon Browne is before us, looming 
over the steam of deviled kidneys, and leading the cheers. Véic, in this 
song, is the abbreviation of Victoria. 


VIC MACHREE. 


Air—Love’s Young Dream—with a tnist init. 


Oh! the Devila wink I slept last night *Tis there our wrongs istould in style, 
For thinkin’ of the Queen, And how we're fixed 
Sure a purtier, by this blessed light , Since first they seized on our own Green 
Was never seen. Isle, 
"Twas Father Karney from Killarney, With Tory thricks ; 
Her picthur showed to me— An’ how they won’t concayde our rights 
My blessin’s on your purty face, Tho’ Wellington and we 
Vic Machree. Like hayroes fought to guard your throne, 


Vic Machree. 
Hler faytures all is like a doll, 


So genteel, an so nate ; Now would you like the King of France 
lf there’s deception in her at all, To ax you for to wear 

Faith she’s a chayt. A dingy blanket while you dance, 

he has such schoolin’ in her rulin,’ An’ you so fair. 

She houlds bright larnin’s kay, Or would you like the King of Spain, 

ly blessin’s on your purty face, Who is I hear a she, 


Vic Machree. Should make you pay her tailor’s bills, 
Vic Machree. 
There’s Melbourne, Peel,and Wellington, 


Is doin’ all they can, In troth you'd kick up if they did 
But troth there’s not a mother’s son, A rumpus an’ a row, 
She loves like Dan— An’ your army an’ your navy faith 
That glory of the Emerald Gim— Would make them bow, 
Oh, if *twas only free, Now we must pay the sowls to save, 
ow it would grace your diadem, Of every Rapparee. 
Vic Machree. Oh! to ould Nick the Rint Charge sind, 


Vic Machree. 
Don’t mind the theivin’ Parlamint 





Whatever they say, There’s two bad Houses near your nose, 
But the Liberathor’s speeches In ould Westminster. 
vn, Read at your tay. Oh! can't you then be done with those, 
lis they will inthroduce to you My royal spinster. 
Our case without a fee— We’d scorn to ax them,so should you; 
Oh! read them at your coffee too, Then grant us for to see 
Vic Machree. Our Parlamint at home agin, 


Vic Machree. 
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Lover can write, and Lover himself can sing ; touched by his 


finger, the piano may be said 


to laugh and speak. 


TEA TABLE TACTICS. 


They may talk of the ruin 
That Bacchus is brewing, 
But if my advice a young soldier would 
ask, sir, 
I would say that the hiccups 
Is safer than tea-cups ; 
So beware of the chaynee, and stick to 
your flask, sir. 
Had I stood to my bowl, 
Like a gay jovial soul, 
By this time I might bea general officer, 
But I dallied with Sally, 
And Betty, and Ally, 
And lost all my time with their tay and 
their coffee, sir— 
Oh! fayisa dangerous drink, 
When the lady that make’s it’s a 
beauty ; 
With her fingers so nate 
She presents you a plate, 
And to cut bread and butter she puts you 
on duty; 
Then she pouts her bright lips, 
While the Congou she sips, 


One more song remains upon our list. 


| And her sweet mouth some question de. 
, _manding, 
| Puts your heart beyond all self-com- 
manding ; 
Through the steam of the tea-pot her 
eyes shine like stars, 
And Venus again makes a conquest of 
Mars. 
When I entered the army, 
At first it did charm me ; 
Says I, ** by St. Patrick, 1’ll live yet in 
story ; 
When war is announced—” 
But a petticoat flounced, 
With a nate bit o' lace, it ensnared me 
from glory. 
Had I mounted the breach, 
Glory’s lesson to teach, 
I might have escaped, and a pension be 
paying me; 
Instead of soft folly 
With Nanny or Molly, 
Which bound me, like Sampson, while 
Cupid was slaying me. 
Oh! tay is a dangerous drink, &c. &c. 





It is laudatory of 


that much abused, much praised, source of so many misfor- 


tunes—Wuisky. We like the 
good truth, we like the spirit. 


song, we like its spirit, and, in 
We have never heard a would 





be Irish aristocrat declaring his dislike to punch, but we 
longed to tell him, as George Canning would the man who 
could assert that he liked dry champagne—“ you lie, sir.” 
We know not the writer’s name, he may have been, from the 
style of composition, a hedge schoolmaster; or, he may have 
been one who loved ‘‘ the scholar’s delight, feeding worthily, 
and sleeping heartily,” and who employed his vacant hours in 
cultivating social harmony in rustic language. When a grave 
scholar and theologian like Beza, wrote the Juvenilia ; when 
a great logician, and solemn archbishop like Dr. Whately, 
wrote the Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte ; 
when Dean Burrowes wrote, Zhe Night before Larry was 
stretched—why may not some old learned lover of the bottle 
have written of Irish Nectar, in the Irish brogue P— 


THE JUG OF PUNCH. 


What more divarshin might aman desire, 
Than to be seated by a nate turf fire, 
And by his side a purty wench 
And on the table a jug of punch ? 

Too ra loo, &c. 


As I was sitting in my room, 

One pleasant evening in the month of 
June, 

I heard a thrush singing in a bush, 

And the tune he sung was a jug of punch. 

Too ra loo! too ra loo! too ra loo! 


too ra loo! 
Jug of punch, Jug of punch, 
The tune he sung was a jug of punch. 





The Muses and Apollio famed, 
In Castilian pride, drinks precious 
sthrames ; 
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But 1 would not grudge them ten times 


as much, 
As long as | had a jug of punch. 
Too raloo, &e. 


Then the mortal gods drink their necthar 
wine 
And they tell me claret is very fine ; 
But I'd give them all, just in a bunch, 
For one jolly pull at a jug of punch. 
Too ra loo, &e. 


The docthor fails with all bis art, 
To cure an impression on the heart ; 


So our task ends—may each 
of Erasmus, “ YOU DESERVE 





But if life was gone —within an inch— 
What ames bring it back like a jug of 
punch, 
Too ra loo, &c. 


But when I am dead and in my grave, 
No costly tomb-stone will I crave ; 
But L'll dig a grave both wide and deep, 
With a jug of punch at my head and feet. 
Too ra loo, too raloo, too ra loo ! 

A jag of punch, a jug of punch! 
Oh! more power to your elbow, my. Jug 

of Punch, 


reader say to us, in the words 
TO DRINK OUT OF A CUP SET 








WITH JEWELS.”’* 


ART. V.—THE PEER AND THE POET. 


Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 
Edited by the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. Vols. 
I. and II. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Long- 
mans. 1853. 


TuIrty-THREE years have passed since Thomas Moore and 
Lord John Russell jonaiaial together from London to Milan. 
The Poet was flushed with the success of Lalla Rookh ; the 
Longmans had paid him a noble price for the work ; the claims 
against him, arising from the defalcation of his deputy at Ber- 
muda, had not yet embittered his life; he was free, 
happy, joyous, and revelling in the sun-shine of the world and 
of happiness. Lord John Russell was then a young man, just 
entering into life, but ignorant of those qualities which have 
since made him the chief of a great party, a leader of the 
House of Commons, and have raised him to the highest 
offices in the State:—he informed the Poet that he contem- 
plated retiring from the struggle of politics, with the intention 
of devoting himself to other, and more congenial pursuits, 
Moore’s quick perception enabling him to see that this ex- 
pressed intention was only one of those passing fancies, which 
occasionally over-cloud the most brilliant and the most active 


reat 





* We have omitted some songs by Curran, Lysaght, and Maginn, as 
they are well known. See, however, one excellent song on Whisky, 
from the glorious pen of Maginn, in In1isH QuarTEeRLY Review, 
Vol. II. p. 607. 
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intellects, he addressed, to his noble fellow-traveller, the 


following lines :— 


REMONSTRANCE. 


After a Conversation with Lord John Russell,in which he had intimated some Idea 
of giving up all Political Pursuits. 


Waar! thou, with thy genius, thy youth, 
and thy name— 
Thou, born of a Russell—whose instinct 
to run 
The accustom’'d career of thy sires, is the 
same - 
As the eaglet’s, to soar with his eyes on 
the sun! 


Whose a comes to thee, stamp'd 
with a seal, 
Far, far more ennobling than monarch 
eer set; f 
With the blood of thy race, offer'd up for 
the weal 
Of a nation, that swears by that mar- 
tyrdom yet! 


Shalt thou be faint-hearted and turn from 
the strife, 
From the mighty arena, where all that 
is grand, 
ans evoted, and pure, and adorning in 
life, 
’Tis for high-thoughted spirits like thine 
to command ? 


Oh no, never dream it—while good men 
despair 
Between tyrants and traitors, and timid 
men bow, 
Never think, for an instant, thy country 
can spare 
Such a light from her darkening horizon 
as thou. 


With a spirit, as meek as the gentlest of 
those 


Who in life’s sunny valley lie shelter’d 


and warm; 





Yet bold and heroic as ever yet rose 
To the top cliffs of Fortune, and breasted 
her storm ; 


With an ardour for liberty, fresh as, in 


youth, 
It first kindles the bard and gives life to 
his lyre; 
Yet mellow’d, ev’n now, by that mildness 
of truth 
Which tempers, but chills not, the pa- 
triot fire ; 


With an eloquence—not like those rills 
from a height, 
Which sparkle, and foam, and in vapour 
are o'er ; 
Buta —— that works out its way into 
ght 
Through the filtering recesses of thought 
and of lore. 


Thus gifted, thou never can'st sleep in the 
shade ; 
If the stirrings of Genius, the music of 
fame, 
And the charms of thy cause have not 
power to persuade, 
Yet think how to Freedom thou'rt 
pledg'd by thy Name. 


Like the boughs of that laurel, by Delphi's 
decree, 
Set apart for the Fane and its service 
divine, 
So the branches, that spring from the old 
Russell tree, 
Are by Liberty elaim’d for the use of her 
Shrine, 


These lines may, or may not, have induced Lord John Russell 
to reconsider his determination ; that he did reconsider it, all 
the world knows; but the “‘ Remonstrance” is more than sufli- 
ciently soul-stirring, to affect one much less attached to his 


family fame than he to whom it was addressed. 


He feels 


grateful to the Poet; and we now find him, the orator, the 
statesman, the historian, and bearing one of the proudest 
names in the annals of the Nation, turning aside, from the 
stormy world of politics, to become the biographer of his dead 


friend. 


We feel pleasure at meeting Lord John Russell in this 


character. 


It tells well for the advancement of literature in 


these kingdoms, and proves that authorship is now in a more 
suitable position, than in the days when great Edmund Spenser 


wrote in Southampton’s ante-chamber, or than at the period 
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when Colley Cibber felt delight at being admitted to White’s, 
even though looked upon as something between an amusing 
mountebank and an impudent intruder. This biography shows 
too, that Moore judged incorrectly, when he wrote, in his Infe 
of Sheridan : “Talents in literature or science, unassisted by 
the advantages of birth, may lead to association with the great, 
but rarely to equality ;—it is a passport through the well- 
guarded frontier, but no title to naturalisation within.” We 
here find the noble editor expressing his pride in the fact, that 
the Poet was his old, and firm, and valued friend.—Great 
power of genius that has broken down the icy barrier of ex- 
clusiveness and conventionality—great power of genius that 
compels royalty to invite Landseer to grace its table—great 
a of genius that drives a Queen to visit the quiet home of 

ennyson—great power of genius, that in the work before us, 
makes the most distinguished scion of the proud house of 
Bedford the biographer and editor of the son of a poor Aun- 
gier-street grocer! As we read the short, but hearty, intro- 
duction prefixed to these volumes by the editor, we recall the 


lines addressed by Thomas Churchyard to his patron, Sir 
Walter Raleigh :— 


“ Where friendship finds good ground to grow upon, 
It takes sound root, and spreads his branches out, 
Brings forth fair fruit, though spring be past and gone, 

And bloometh, where no other grain will sprout : 
His flow’rs are still in season all the year, 

His leaves are fresh, and green as is the grass ; 
His sugar’d seeds good, cheap, and nothing dear, 

His goodly bark shines bright, like gold or brass ; 
And yet, this tree in breast must needs be shrin’d, 
And lives no where, but in a noble mind.” 


John Foster, in his essay “On a Man’s Writing a Life of 
Himself,” after expatiating, in his usual able manner, upon 
the peculiar advantages to be derived from the self-examination 
which autobiographical composition, when honestly pursued, 
renders necessary, divides this species composition into that 
written in youth, for amusement and instruction in age, and 
that composed in age, from the retrospect of past-by years. 
We consider that ‘the work before us cannot be classed under 
either of these denominations, but belongs distinctly to both. 
_ There is a charm about biography, about literary biography 
m particular, which is immediately felt and acknowledged, but 
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autobiography is still more attractive, being the record of the q 
heart, the feclings, and the actions of him who is the subject : 
of his own pen. | 

Great old Samuel Johnson said, that if any man were to 
note down the facts of his daily existence, the diary should 
prove interesting, and for our parts we believe, most firmly, 
that he was right; we even consider that an indifferently ex- 
ecuted autobiography is more interesting than an ordinarily 
compiled biography. Who would not zather read Horace’s 
own account of his school days, of his boyhood, and of his 
every-day life, than the most erudite and accurate biographical 
sketch composed by his annotators? When he writes of him- 
self he is before us, as in the years when he, the freed-man’s 
son, was brought to Rome by a father, noble in the nobility 
of manhood, and was sent to learn all that the Roman Knight 
could know. We see him as when he went attended by slaves, 
and dressed as if his estate had been princely. When he re- 
lates the moral lessons given him by his father, and adds, to 
the noble born Macenas— 


5-4) 


se Re 





ES 


“ Nil me peeniteat sanum patris hujus,” 


the old man is present before, living, breathing, and respected. 
When he describes his home life, that exquisite picture of 
Kpicurean—vreal Fipicurean,’ existence, we see him plainly, 
jogging upon the bob-tailed mule, or enquiring the price of 
bread and herbs, or loitering in the Circus, or lounging in the 
Forum, or listening to the fortune-tellers ; and we return with 
him at might to the supper of onions, pulse, and pancakes, 
served by the three slaves; and observing the two cups, and 
the tumbler, upon the white stone slab, we think him a Roman 
“night gay fellow,” and grasping his hand, in fancy, we cry, 
in his own line :-— 








“ Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico,” 





and we hear him say, as his eyes sparkle, 





“ Hic me consolor victurum suavitis, ac si 
Questor avus, pater atque meus, patruusque fuisset.” 







And turn now to Montaigne. Who could tell, as he himself 
tells, the history of his early life? Who could place so well 
before us his father, Pierre Eyquem, Hevyer, the brave and 
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loyal soldier who had seen service beyond the mountains ; 
who mixed his language with “ illustrations out of modern au- 
thors, especially Spanish.” The man is before us, carrying the 
canes loaded with lead, and with them exercising his arms for 
throwing the stone. We see him walking with leaden soled 
shoes, that he might be afterwards the lighter for leaping and 
running. The old man and his son are before us, when Michael 
writes—* of his vaulting he has left little miracles behind him; 
and I have seen him, when past three score, laugh at our agili- 
ties, throw himself in his furred gown into the saddle, make the 
tour of a table upon his thumbs, and scarce ever mount the 
stairs, up to his chamber, without taking three or four steps at 
a time.” 

Who could tell as well as Montaigne, the plan of education 
marked out for him by his father ; his being, before he could 
articulate, committed to the care of a German,who was ignorant 
of French, but who spoke Latin fluently ; and the scheme of 
education worked so well, that George Buchanan, “ that 
great Scotch poet,” who was his tutor in the College of 
Guienne, where Michael played the chief parts in the Latin 
tragedies of Buchanan, Guerente, and Muret, and where Bu- 
chanan told him that he must write a treatise upon Education, 
founded on the plan of that carried out by Montaigne’s father, 
Buchanan being then tutor to that Count de Brissac, who af- 
terwards proved so valiant and so brave a gentleman! Who 
but Montaigne could lead us onward, through all his charming, 
babbling book, where he, his habits, his errors, and fine, noble, 
too truthful, disposition steal out in every page, till we agree 
in his opinion, “ Je n’ay pas plus faict mon livre, que mon 
livre m’a faict,—livre consubstantiel 4 son autheur.” Who 
but Robert Southey could tell us so charmingly of his own 
early life, as in the first pages of his memoirs, we read from 
his own pen. Boswell’s inimitable work, with all its life-like 
sketches, isnot so interesting as the few personal incidents stated 
by Johnson himself. Who does not wish that Sydney Smith had 
continued that preface to his werks, which he begins with the 
words, ‘‘ When I first went into the Church, I had a living in 
the middle of Salisbury Plain.” In these books, the writers 
are our friends, their minds, their actions, their hopes. and 
fears are before us ; and when the work is biography, we like 
it better, the nearer it approaches to autobiography, by the 
Insertion of the private letters of him who forms the subject. 
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Thus Robert Southey thought, when about to edit the poems, 
and to compose a memoir, of Kirke White, he wrote to Ne- 
ville White ;—‘‘ the most valuable materials which could be 
entrusted to me would be his letters, —the more could be said 
of him in his own words the better.”—Letters give the chief 
charm to the biography of Byron, and of Scott.—In the Son- 
nets of Shakspeare, those assumed to refer to himself are the 
most admired, and it has been well observed of Petrarch, that 
“ his correspondence and verses together, afford the progres- 
sive interest of a narrative in which the poet is always identi- 
fied with the man.” 

We have stated our opinions of biography, and of autobio- 
graphy, and in the Journals and Correspondence of Thomas 
Moore, we find every charm of De Grammont, all the open- 
heartedness of Southey, all the sparkling wit of Byron, and all 
the grace that peculiarly belonged to Moore himself. His 
letters are unlike the flashy correspondence of Pope, or of 
Horace Walpole, as they are the genuine feelings of the man ; 
and if they are ever polished, or artificial, it is, as Macaulay 
wrote of Byron’s letters, “a rare and admirable instance of 
that highest art, which cannot be distinguished from nature.” 

This we know is more than laudatory, yet to those who 
have carefully examined the work, its perfect justice must 
be evident. But whilst we write thus, we are quite satisfied 
of the fact, that, amongst the great mass of the reading public, 
these two volumes have produced no small portion of disap- 
pointment. They have had placed before them—-from his own 
pen—the heart, thoughts, feelings, hopes, and opinions of a 
poet of whom they have ever assumed all things poetical ; but 
in his Correspondence and Diary, they find him only a common- 
place thinker and talker ; a struggler against the tide of mis- 
fortune, wanting shoes and coats, and anxious to-day for the 
necessities of to-morrow. ‘This is, we know, the prevailing 
feeling amongst those who form the chief support of the cir- 
culating library. Had the books been more artificial, had 
Moore made fact subservient to fiction, had he written 
flashy letters, piquant and slanderous, all this class of 
readers would have been in extacies of admiration. To 
those, however, who can trace the growth and virility of 
a mind, in the phases of opinion, changing and growing 
with years, tiiese letters, written as they are presented to us by 
Lord John Russell, must ever prove valuable. The Diary is, 
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in our mind, the portion most likely to possess peculiar inte- 
rest, and these two volumes before us will ever be looked 
upon as the least valuable of the whole. 

The present issue, may be stated to contain four eras in 
the life of Thomas Moore. ‘The first extending from his birth 
to the period of his return from London, after having arranged 
with Stockdale, of Piccadilly, for the publication of Anacreon. 
This forms his own continuous memoir. The second, from this 
period to the publication of the first number of the Melodies. 
The third, from this period to the publication of Lalla Rookh. 
The fourth, from this publication to his agreement with 
Murray for compiling the Life of Sheridan. And what a lesson 
these four eras present to us! The grocer’s son, born with 
the brand of a proscribed religion upon him ; the mother rear- 
ing him fondly, and in the practice of his faith; and hoping, 
that in time, he might become an honor to her; the first 
faint dawning of his brilliant genius, in his school days, and 
his position in the opinion of all who knew him ;* the debates 
between his father and mother as to permitting him to enter 
College as a Protestant ; his entrance there when the Penal laws 
were relaxed ; his life there ; his anxiety for Irish Independ- 
ence ; his commencement of the translation of Anacreon ; his 
departure for London ; his life then, and the grim disappoint- 
ments and wants of that period; his friendship with Lord 
Moira ; his departure for Bermuda ; his quarrel with Jeffrey ; 
his disagreement with Byron; his position in society; his 
noble refusal of place, lest it might be considered a desertion 
of his old political friends; his agreement with Power to 
write the immortal, glorious, Melodies ; his marriage, and his 
struggles against pecuniary difficulties ; his charming, tender 
love for “ Bessy,” so often shown and so truly expressed, that 
the reader at length learns to love her likewise ; his squibs 
against the Regent,t and his deep study of Pierce Egan’s 


i 





* For some very interesting facts relating to Moore’s early school days, 
see the paper on the Streets of Dublin in our present number. Eb. 

t Moore did not escape an occasional squib himself. The following, 
from ** Anacreon in Dublin,” isa very good imitation of his style—per- 
haps better than ‘* The Living Lustres,” in ‘* Rejected Addresses.” 


ODE IX.—THE MELODIST. 


Oh teaze me no more, pretty Rosa, Epray, {Or cast the dear Harp of my country 


For the Four Courts to change thine ex- away, 
tatic embraces ; For Statutes, and Pleadings, and dull 


musty cases !— 
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Life in London, that he might be well up in slang for Zom 
Cribl’ s Epistle ; Wis quiet | evenings with “ Bessy” when he 
reads Joseph Andrews aloud for her, and they agree that it is 
not so good a novel as The Vicar of W akefield, and agree 

too (very strangely indeed) that The Heart of Mid- Lothian is 
9 most extray: agant and incredible story, but full of striking 
situations and picturesque sketches; the winding up disagree- 

able and unsatisfactory;”’* his trips to Londonjarid the noble gen- 
erosity of the Longmans in purchasing Lalla Rookh ; his gaie ty 
and light-heartedness in all his struggles, and his difficulties in 
preparing the Life of Sheridan;—these, and the great moral 
that springs from them, form the charm of the book ; they are 

the pmlosophy of Moore’s life- history ; and beautiful above 
them all, and through them all, is that unchanging love for 
his parents which shines in every letter to the old people, and 
which graces these volumes, like a ray of heavenly glory round 
the effigy of an angel. How nobly this feeling pervades 
the Letters and the Diary !—in weal or woe, in the proud hour 
of his glorious triumph, when every tongue, and every pen, 

were lauding Lalla Rookh ; when, in every drawing-room, the 
Melodies were the chosen ‘lyries of the singer ; when it was 
confessed that Irish genius had beaten down all the prejudices 
of ignorance, and had made the wrongs, the glories, the tn- 
umphs, and the sufferings of [reland known to English ears, 

and in the gay, ringing strain of one Melody, had told of Trish 





When ~reseaam and Cupid enrapture my )Who praises the Daughter to slander the 
soul, Sire, 
And wave o'er the Nectar their wild} And writes Dedications to me—Crede 
wanton winglets, Byron! 
Shall Little for Littleton leave the loved 
bowl, Yet cheer me, dear maid, with thy soft 
Or spoil with a wig the fair wreath of dimpled smile, 
their ringlets ? And urge not the Counsellor’s quizzical 
Caxon !— 
Ah no, dearest Kosa! ah no, dearest girl! |’Tis sweeter to sing of the Emerald Isle, 














Such strange masquerade I can never! Of Bryan the Brave.and the cold-hearted 


appear in; i Saxon. 
For, since I have cut with the chivalrous | 
Earl, \My Brief is to argue how brief are the 
Nought is mine but my Rosa, my Harp, | hours, 
and my Erin. \No opinion but Cupid’s sweet Pinion | 
boast ; 
Yes—mine is the Peer of the Misanthrope |My Band ‘is the Band that is braided with 
Lyre, flowers, 


With his head-piece of paper and eames, And my Bag is the Bag of the Two- 
Of iron; 


penny- Post. 





* How differently Byron thought of it—‘‘ Read the conclusion for the 
fiftieth time—grand work—Seotch Fielding, as well as great English 
poet—w onderful man !—1 long to get drunk with him.” 
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gladness ; im the wailing cadence of another, had sighed the 
story of her patience and of her decline; even in this hour of 
success, the heart of the Poet clung to the humble kindred at 
home; the idol of the world of London was then, as ever, to 
father, to sisters, to mother, ‘'‘TnHmtr Own Tom.” 

The teaching of this book is, to aspiring poetasters, or to 
genuinely clever young poets, grave, solemn, and ominous. 
The struggles of a life, the brightest productions of genius, 
all that friendship could do for an honest man, left Moore, at 
the close of his existence, with a fortune which amounted, at 
the most, to little more than moderately modest competence. 
Whether the genius of a poet can ever more place him in 
so high a position, even as that held by Moore, is a problem 
which we confess ourselves unable to solve. Nearly eight and 
twenty years have elapsed since Moore observed to Sir 
Walter, “ hardly a magazime is now published that does not 
contain verses which some thirty years ago would have made 
a reputation” —and Scott replied,-“‘ Keod, we were in luck 
of it to come before those fellows; we have, like Bobadil, 
taught them to beat us with our own weapons.” Scott was 
right, but Moore discovered the true secret of success when 
he added, referring to the opinion of Sir Walter—‘ In com- 
plete novelty, he seemed to think, lay the only chance for a 
man ambitious of high literary reputation in those days.’”’* 
To those who know Moore only as a poet, and who have never 
studied the quiet humor, or the galling sarcasm of his prose, 
these two volumes must appear foreign to his manner and 
natural disposition. This is, however, an error springing 
from a habit, so common inthe reading world, of attributing to 
authors, more particularly to poets, those qualities, and 
feelings, and dispositions which their works may, or are 
supposed to, indicate. There is not in all the novels of 
John Galt—there is not in all the letters of Robert Southey, 
a trait of heartfelt, generous, affection, more pure or un- 
adulterated than that which is so patently perceptible in 
the Letters and Diary of Moore. When we look back 
through the historic records of the period in which he was 
born, our admiration is increased at the rapidity of his ascent 
in worldly position, and at the sterlingness of the dignity 
with which he held, and continued to hold, his place in the 
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* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, p. 568. Ed. 1851. 
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world of fashion, of frippery, of meanness, and from which he 
came forth unstained, untrammeled, and unbought, to die as 
he had lived, a poor, honest, and respected literary man. 

Looking back now, by means of these volumes, to thetimes 
of which they tell, it seems as if one were living, and moving, 
in all the incidents which they relate. We know that 
the very truthfulness of these letters, the yraisemblance by 
which they are pervaded, and which will in after years make 
them most valuable, now, from its very naturalness, renders 
them, in the opinion of many, tedious and prosy; but they 
are the qualities that, to the thinking man, make the interest 
and the beauty of the work. ‘Take, for instance, the following 
description of his parentage and of his birth, when, after re- 
ferring to his maternal grandfather, Thomas Codd, he 
writes :— 


‘‘ It was some time in the year 1778, that Anastasia, the eldest 
daughter of this Thomas Codd, became the wife of my father, John 
Moore, and in the following year I came into the world. My mother 
could not have been much more than eighteen (if so ald) at the 
time of her marriage, and my father was considerably her senior. 
Indeed, I have frequently heard her say to him, in her laughing moods, 
‘ You know, Jack, you were an old hachdlor when I married you.’ 
At this period, as I always understood, my father kept a small wine 
store in Johnston’s Court, Grafton-street, Dublin; the same court, 
by the ways where I afterwards went to school. On his marriage, 
however, having received, I rather think, some little money with my 
mother, he set up business in Aungier-street, No. 12, at the corner 
of Little Longford-street ; and in that house, on the 28th of May, 
1779, | was born. Immediately after this event, my mother indulged 
in the strange fancy of having a medal (if such it could be called) 
struck off, with my name and the date of the birth engraved on it. 
The medal was, in fact, nothing more than a large crown-piece, 
which she had caused to be smoothed to receive the inscription ; 
and this record of my birth, which, from a weakness on the subject 
of her children’s ages, she had kept always carefully concealed, she 
herself delivered into my hands when I last saw her, on the 16th of 
February, 1831 ; and when she evidently felt we were parting for 
the last time. For so unusual a mode of commemorating a child’s 
age I can only account by the state of the laws at that period, 
which, not allowing of the registration of the births of Catholic 
children, left to parents no other mode of recording them than by 
some such method as this fondest of mothers devised.” 


Moore, however, adds, “TI have, not long since, been told 
by my sister that there does exist a registration of my birth, 
in the book for such purposes, belonging to Townsend-street 
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Chapel, Dublin.” His sister was correct in her statement, and 
through the kind attention of the Rev. Miles M‘Manus, a 
clergyman of the Roman Catholic Church of St. Andrew, 
Westland-Row, we are now enabled to give the following ex- 
tract, from the Parochial Register of the year 1779. We may 
observe that the Church of St. Andrew, Westland-Row, is that 
which now represents the “ old ‘Townsend-Street Chapel,” 
to which Moore refers. The extract is official, and is as fol- 
lows :— 

“Church of St. Andrew, Westland-Row, Dublin, this 4th 
day of January, 1853. I certify that Thomas Moor,* son of 
John and Anastasia Moor, was Baptised according to the rite 
of the. Roman Catholic Church, on the thirtieth day of 
May, A.D. 1779. Sponsors being—James Dowling and 
Margaret Lynch, as appears from the Baptismal Register of 
the United Parishes of St. Andrew, St. Mark, St. Peter, and 
St. Ann, kept in the Church of St. Andrew, Westland-Row, 
Dublin. 

Mites M‘Manvs, 
Clergyman in said Parishes.” 

When Moore entered upon the world of literature there 
were few competitors with whom to contend. Poetry had run 
to seed, and in the flowing, meaningless metres of the 
thousand verse writers who then passed for poets, hie had 
little to fear from depreciation by comparison. Mrs. Piozzi, 
and Merry, and Greathead, and Parsons, with Della Crusca, 
and all the other sucklings of Parnassus who formed the 
glories of Este’s paper, Zhe World, had out-written them- 
selves ; and, crushed as they had been by Gifford, in Zhe 
Laviad, their admirers and imitators could compose no poems 
worthy of a place beside the brilliant, though somewhat volup- 
tuous, productions of the young Irishman. The fancy which 
breathes in Little’s Poems gave them a meretricious charm, 
in keeping with the debauched taste of the age, and the 
vigor of thought which occasionally appears in them, and 
which was so unlike the bald verses of those who are justly 
mangled in Zhe Meviad, or crushed in the English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, showed that the mind of a poet had conceived 
these verses, in which love was passion, and passion was erotic. 





a 


* So spelled in the entry. The Baptism was performed by the Rev. 


1] 


Terence Reynolds, as appears from the Registry. 
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As Moore advanced in life, as time taught him to subdue fancy 
within the bounds of good taste, as his poet’s heart, with 
that instinctive appreciation of truth and beauty, which is the 
poet’s birthright, aspired to reach a higher standard of poetic 
excellence, the same Muse, which at three and twenty had 
sung of bright-eyed maids, and rosy lips, and counted the 
balmy hours of sunny | life by kisses, in. later years, breathed 
all its “soul of music” into the Melodies of Trelaiid, ‘swelled 
in the grand thoughts of the Fire Worshippers, or sighed 
in the cadenced rhythm of the tender and glowing fancies 
of the Light of the Haram. 

Another instructive lesson conveyed by these volumes, and 
one which all young poets should remember, is, that the most 
brilliant poem, but one, of this age, was the result of long 
and lonely months of toil, and study, and anxious thought. 
All through his life Moore appears to have been a very regul: ar 
student, at least when occasion required study, and his course 
of reading was general and comprehensive. Greek he learned 
accurately whilst preparing Anacreon ; Latin, and Inish 
patriotism, he acquired from Donovan, the usher at Whyte’s 
school; Italian was taught him by his friend Father Ennis, 
and French he learned from an emigré named La Fosse. 
Year by year he became more versed in these languages— 
year by year his fame increased, because, whilst imbued with 
all the inspiration of the poet, he never fancied that study 
was unnecessary for, or careful application beneath, him— 
and, as Sir Archibald Allison writes— 


“In some respects he is the greatest lyric poet in the English 
language. Without the discursive imagination of Akenside, with- 
out the burning thoughts of Gray, without the ardent zeal of 
Campbell, he has written more that comes home to the hearts of 
the young and impassioned of both sexes, than any other author— 
if a few lines of the Burns are excepted—in the whole literature of 
Great Britain. His Irish and National melodies will be immortal ; 
and they will be so for this reason, that they express the feelings 
which spring up in the heart of every successive generation at the 
most important and imaginative period of live. They have the deli- 


cacy of refined life without its fastidiousness—the warmth of natural 
feeling witbout its rudeness.’”* 





* History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815, to the Acces- 
tion of Louis Napoleon in 1852. Vol. I., p. 427. 
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From the period of Moore’s success in the publication of 
Inttle’s Poems, he seems to have determined upon devoting 
himself to literature as a profession. Of strong political 
feelings, bound closely to the Whigs by many ties, he became 
the pamphleteer of the party, the satirizer of the ‘Tories, and 
the Magnus Apollo of the Reformers. In those days the 
Edinburgh Review, supported by Sydney Smith, and Mackin- 
tosh, and Francis Horner, and Jeffrey, was the great organ of 
the popular party.—To that party Moore devoted himself 
in heart, and soul, and intellect. Knowing this, and knowing 
likewise that his ability as a prose writer was of the first 
order, and believing that his general reading, if not profound, 
was, at least, most various and extensive, Jeffrey, in the year 
1814, wrote thus to Samuel Rogers :-— 


“My dear Sir—I have long been desirous of preferring an hum- 
ble petition to your friend—and I hope I may say mine also—Mr. 
Moore, for some assistance on the Review, and have at last resolved 
to give you the trouble of making my application. I can more 
easily state to you than to him the terms upon which we solicit con- 
tributions ; and I am sure my application will have a far better 
chance of success, if you condescend to say a word or two in its 
favor. On my return from the other side of the world, I found the 
affairs of the Review in some degree of backwardness and confu- 
sion; and feel that it would require the assistance of finer and 
stronger heads than my own completely to restore them. The bril- 
liant success of some of Mr. Moore’s late (reputed) works brought 
him very quickly to my thoughts; and all that I have since heard 
of the manly and noble independence of his conduct, in circum- 
stances of much difficulty, has increased the ambition I felt to 
connect myself in some way with a person of such talents and such 
principles. I understand that he is living without any profession, 
cultivating literature and domestic happiness, in a situation of re- 
tirement. I am inclined to hope, therefore, that he may, occasion- 
ally at least, have leisure enough to furnish us with an article, if 
he has not other and more radical objections to enrolling himself 
among our contributors. If he can be prevailed on to do us this honor, 
it will be for himself to choose the subject upon which he would 
like best to enlarge, though there is one sort of article which I should 
be tempted to suggest, both because it is one with which I should be 
peculiarly glad to embellish our journal, and because I know of 
nobody who could execute it half so well. I mean a classical, phi- 
losophical, poetical article, after the nature of that on Aristophanes 
in one of the late Quarterlies, in which some ancient author is taken 
up, and estimated, and commented, and poetically translated in 
fragments, and the purity of classic literature combined with a 
depth, boldness, and freedom of modern discussion. I have no 
particular author or publication in view for the subject of such an 
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exercise ; but if Mr. Moore was inclined to do the thing we could i 
soon find him the occasion. And now I have only to add, that our 4 
regular allowance to contributors of the first order is about twenty 
guineas for every printed sheet of sixteen pages ; but that for such 
articles as I have now hinted at, we should never think of offering 
less than thirty, and probably a good deal more. I have some dis- 
cretion in this matter, which I am not disposed to exercise very 
parsimoniously, You see I presume a great deal on your good na- 
ture, when I venture, without any apology, to trouble you with all 
the negociation ; but I have already experienced so much of your 
kindness that I do not feel at all afraid of offending you, and can- 
not help having a kind of assurance that it will give you pleasure to 
be the means of bringing your excellent friend and me into some- 
thing of a nearer connection. I hope there neither is, nor can be 
supposed to be, any kind of indelicacy in the proposal I have now 
asked you to make. Heaven forbid that you should make it if there 
was the shadow of a doubt on the subject ; and I rely entirely on 
your good sense and good feeling to proceed on it or to let it alone 
as you think most advisable. At all events, I must beg of you to : 
take some means to let Moore know that I respect and esteem him, 5 
and should be sincerely gratified to have the means of doing him , 
any service. For yourself, I have only now to assure you that I 

am, with the utmost respect, dear Sir, your obliged and very faith- 

ful servant, &c., 

F, Jerrrey.” 


The result of this application was, a consent, on Moore’s 
part, to enrol himself amongst the brilliant staff of the Ldin- 
burgh Review, and he proposed to review Lord Thurlow’s 
poems, and Boyd’s Translation of the Fathers. 

Upon their appearance he thus wrote to Leigh Hunt :— 


«I suppose you recognise me (by my old pickled and preserved 
oe about Southey) in the Edinburgh article on Lord Thurlow ; 
vat I doubt whether I was equally well known to you as the ortho- 
dox critic of the Fathers in the last number. Scott,* I saw, gave an 
extract from me, which was the only sign of life this last article has 
exhibited since its appearance.” 


His first contribution to the Review was that upon Lord 


Thurlow’s poems, of which the following extract forms the 
opening :— 


“ Our modern heroes, poetical as well as military, are endowed 
with a rapidity of motion and achievement which keeps gazettes 













* Scott was at this period editor of the Champion, he was afterwards 


shot in a duel—see Mr, Justice Talfourd’s Final Memorials of Charles 
Tamb. Vol. IT., p. 2. 


t See Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography, Vol. ITT., p. 302. 
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and reviews continually on the alert.. Indeed, so difficult do we 
critics find it to keep pace with the ¢ celeritas incredibilis’ of some 
of our literary Cesars, that we think it would not be amiss if each 
of these poetical chieftains had a Reviewer appointed expressly, 
aupreés de sa personne, to give the earliest intelligence of his move- 
ments, and do justice to his multifarious enterprises. The Poems of 
Lord Thurlowe—whose prowess in this way is most alarmingly 
proved by the list prefixed to this article—come graced and recom- 
mended to notice by two or three very imposing considerations. In 
the first place, the rank of the writer is not without its prepossessing 
influence ; ‘a saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn,’-—and we could 
name but one noble Bard, among either the living or the dead, 
whose laurels are sufficiently abundant to keep the coronet totally 
out of sight. Lord Thurlowe himself seems fully aware of this ad- 
vantage ; and we are not quite sure that he did not mean a sly allu- 
sion to it, in the following motto from Shakespeare prefixed to one 


of these volumes— 


and then my state 
(Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth) sings hymns at heaven’s gate. 





In the next place, his Lordship is evidently an enthusiast in bis art, 
and loves the Muse with a warmth which makes us regret that the 
passion is not mutual. Indeed, we doubt whether the shrine of 
Apollo ever boasted a more ardent worshipper ; and if, unluckily, 
he but seldom feels the approaches of the god, it is not for want of 
invocations many and importunate. At times he even contrives, by 
the mere force of devotion, to work himself up into a sort of mock 
inspiration, like that of the young priestess Phemonoe in Lucan ;* 
but, like her too,we fear he will fail in passing off his spurious ecstacies, 
upon any one at all acquainted with the true symptoms of divine affla- 
tion. Another peculiarity by which this noble author deceives us into a 
momentary feeling of interest about his writings, is that air of anti- 
quity, which his study of our earlier writers enables him to throw 
not only over his verse but his prose. This charm, however, is of 
short duration. A mimickry of the diction of those mighty elders ;— 
a resemblance, which keeps carefully wide of their beauties, and is 
laboriously faithful to their defects alone ;—the mere mouldering 
form of their hraseology, without any of that life-blood of fancy 
which played through it—is an imposture than soon wearies, and, if 
his Ldirduhin does not take especial care, will, at last, disgust. He 
must not be surprised, if some unlucky critic should fall into the 
tasteless error of Martinus Scriblerus’s Maid, and, in scouring off 
the rust from the pretended antique shield, discover but a very in- 


different modern sconce underneath it.” 
* . + * a + * e 





Deum simulans sub pectore ficta quieto 
Verba refert, nuilo confuse murmure vocis 


lastinctam sacro mentem testata furore. 
Puarsa.. Lib. 5 vy. 148, 
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«« We come next to ‘ Verses, in all humility dedicated to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent.’ These are excellent. ‘The rising 
Sun is, of course, the stock simile upon such occasions ; and his 


Lordship thus manages his two great luminaries :— 


‘As when the burning Majesty of day 

The golden-hoofed steeds doth speed away 

To reach the summit of the Eastern hill ; 

(And sweet expectance all the world doth fill ;) 

With all his gorgeous company of couds 

(Wherein sometimes his awful face he shrouds,) 

Of amber and of gold, he marcheth on, 

And the pure angels sing before his throne.’ 
Now, really, if Lord Thurlow were not one of the last persons to be 
suspected of any wilful deviation into wit and humour ;—if we did 
not know how he scorns to descend from upper air into the low 
region of those will-o’-the-wisp meteors, whose brilliancy is too often 
derived from the very grossness of that earth they illuminate ;—we 
should swear, that by all these tawdry similitudes, this ‘ amber’ and 
‘gold,’ and ‘ golden-hoofed steeds,’—he ment something not over cha- 
ritable to the illustrious person so typified. It requires, indeed, our 
utmost reliance upon the noble author’s sublimity, not to suspect him 
of some little declension towards waggery, in the line, ‘ With all his 
gorgeous company of clouds.’ This, surely, is too happy and appro- 
priate to be the mere casual windfall of sublimity. Aristophanes had 
already prepared us for the allusion, by representing a ‘ company of 
Clouds’ as the secret advisers of Socrates; and, in short—not to 
enter needlessly into particulars—we know nothing in descriptive 
poetry more strikingly graphical, than this motley mixture of gor- 
geousness and opacity, in which the Poet has enveloped his ‘ Majesty 
of day’ and ‘his company.’ 

* * * * * + a 
At length we arrive at a story, which the Noble author has conde- 
scended to finish ;—one of those chef-d’ceuvres from ‘the working- 
house of thought,’ which we have already said there is such fulness 
of delight in contemplating. ‘The Doge’s Daughter’ was written, 
as we are told in the dedication, for the laudable purpose of curing 
Lord Eldon of the gout :—‘ but I thank God,’ says the dedicator, 
‘your Lordship’s pain lasted not so long as my labour:’—The poem, 
however, is here ready against any future attack; and we trust the 
Learned Lord will find benefit from the application. It is a conceit 
of Cowley, in speaking of Ovid’s writings during his banishment, 
that ‘the cold of the country had stricken through the very feet of 
his verses :’—and we really fear that the feet of Lord Thurlow’s 
verses are not wholly free from that malady, for which he thinks 
them so sovereign a cure ;—they have all its visible symptoms of 
hobbling and inflation, and indeed are in such a state as to make us 
feel that it would be barbarous to handle them too roughly. 
. ‘ + 7 * . * * 

The ‘Carmen Britannicum’ is admirable in its way ;—and we only 
regret, that we have not room for abundant extracts from it. He 
traces the descent of the Regent in a direct line from Jupiter, through 
Hercules, Glaucus, the Tarquins, &c., down to Azo, son of Hugo— 
from Azo, the pedigree flows downward through several other 
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‘sons of gods,’ till it ends most satisfactorily in the Prince Regent. 
He has the hardihood, however, in one memorable line, to charge 
this iHustrious person with a deed, of which few have ever suspected 
him to be capable— 


‘ Thames, by thy victories, 7s set on fire !’ 


And now we take our leave of Lord Thurlow ;—heartily wishing 
that, as he styles himself ‘the Priest’ of the Prince Regent, and 
seems to threaten many more such oblations at his shrine, he would, at 
once, assume the laurel in form, and emancipate the brows of the 
present wearer, whose Pegasus is much too noble an animal, to be 
doomed to act the part of a cream-coloured horse upon birth-days.” 


On receipt of this paper, Jeffrey wrote as follows to 
Moore :— 


“‘My dear Sir—I have just had the pleasure of receiving your 
letter and your packet, which, from my being two days in the 
country, came to my hand together. Your castigation of Lord T. 
is admirable, though far more merciful than I had expected, as are 
also your incartades on a certain great personage. I suspect your 
heart is softer than you know of, and you look upon that as extreme 
severity, which to harder fibred men is mere tickling. However, 
nothing can be more entertaining, or more cleverly written ; and if 
ord taste for reviewing keep any proportion to your genius for if, 

shall have many: such packets from you. I cannot say that the 
task of a critic is altogether as animating as that of a poet, but 
there are ways of managing it that take away much of its irksome- 
ness ; and whee you have acquired the freedom which a little use of 
your weapons will. give you, I hope you will not find it very labo- 
rious, especially if you will gratify me by taking some subject on 
which more strength may be suitably put forth. Perhaps you will 
feel yourself happier in the society of the Fathers, though you will 
never understand what gratification this new vocation can give till 
you set about correcting some prevailing error, or laying down some 
original principle of taste or reasoning.” 


His next contribution to the Review was that on the third 
edition of Boyd’s Translation of the Fathers ; which, at his 
own request, Jeffrey had committed to him. The book con- 
tained select passages from the writings of St. Chrysostom, St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Basil, and afforded, it must be ad- 
mitted, a most ample scope for the exhibition of that peculiar 
talent, and extensive knowledge, so remarkable in Zhe Irish 
Gentleman in Search of Religion. The most able portion of 
this very valuable, but forgotten, or neglected paper is that 
which treats, critically, of the literary merit of the Fathers. 
It is as follows :— 

“ With respect to the literary merits of the Fathers, it will hardly 


be deemed, that to the sanctity of their subjects they owe much of 
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that imposing effect which they have produced upon the minds of : 

their admirers. We have no doubt that the incoherent rhapsodies of 3 

the Pythia (whom, Strabo tells us, the ministers of the temple now e 
* and then helped to a verse) found many an orthodox critic among 

their hearers who preferred them to the sublimest strains of Homer 

and Pindar. Indeed, the very last of the Fathers, St. Gregory the 

Great, has at once settled the point for all critics of theological 

writings, by declaring that the words ¢f Divine Wisdom are not 

amenable to the laws of the vulgar grammar of this world ;*—*‘ non 

debent verba celestis originis subesse regulis Donati.’ It must sure- 

ly be according to some such code of criticism that Lactantius has 

been ranked above Cicero, and that Erasmus himself has ventured 

to prefer St. Basil to Demosthenes. Even the harsh, muddy and 

unintelligible Tertullian, whom Salmasius gave up in despair, has 

found a warm admirer in Balzac, who professes himself enchanted 

with the ‘black lustre’ of his style, and compares his obscurity to ’ 

the rich and glossy darkness of ebony. The three Greek Fathers, } 

whom the writer before us has selected, and in general considered 

the most able and eloquent of any; and of their merits our readers 

shall presently have an opportunity of judging, as far a few speci- 

mens from Mr, Boyd’s translations can enable them. But, for our 

own parts, we confess, instead of wondering with this gentleman that 

his massy favorites should be ‘ doomed to a temporary oblivion’—we 

are only surprised that such affected declaimers should ever have 


enjoyed a better fate; or that even the gas of holiness with which | 
they are inflated, could ever have enabled its coarse and gaudy ve- 
hicles to soar so high into the upper regions of reputation. It is ; 
South, we believe, who has said, that ¢ in order to be pious, it is not ‘ 
necessary to be dull ;’ but, even dullness itself is far more decorous rn 
than the puerile conceits, the flaunting metaphors, and all that false y 
finery of rhetorical declamation, in which these writers have tricked | b 
out their most solemn and important subjects. At the time, indeed, a 
when they studied and wrote, the glories of ancient literature had ve 
failed ;—sophists and rhetoricians had taken the place of philosophers th 
and orators ; nor is it wonderful that from such instructors as Li- of 
banius, they should learn to reason ill and write affectedly. But tir 
the same florid effeminacies of style, which in a love-letter of Phi- to 
lostratus, or an ecphrasis of Libanius, are harmless at least, if not tr: 
amusing, become altogether disgusting, when applied to sacred dis 
topics ; and are little less offensive to piety and good taste, than 93) 
those rude exhibitions of the old Moralities, in which Christ and Say 
his Apostles appeared dressed out in trinkets, tinsel, and em- wh 
broidery. The chief advantage that a scholar can now derive W. 
from the perusal of these voluminous Doctors, is the light they throw ren 
upon the rites and tenets of the Pagans, in the exposure and refutation ing 





of which they are, as is usually the case, much more successful than in tho: 
the defence and illustration of their own. In this respect Clemens 
Alexandrinus is one of the most valuable; being chiefly a com- 


















*In the dedication of his Book of Morals. 
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piler of the dogmas of ancient learning, and abounding with 
curious notices of the religion and literature of the Gentiles. In- 
deed the manner in which some of the Fathers have been edited, 
sufficiently proves that they were considered by their commentators 
as merely a sort of inferior Classics, upon which to hang notes, 
about heathen Gods and philosophers. Ludovicus Vives, upon the 
‘City of God,’ of St. Augustine, is an example of this class of theo- 
logical annotators, whom a hint about the three Graces, or the 
God of Lampsacus, awakens into more activity than whole pages 
about the Trinity and the Resurrection. The best specimen of 
eloquence we have met amongst the Fathers,—at least that which 
we remember to have read with most pleasure,—is the Charisteria, 
or Oration of Thanks, delivered by Gregory Thaumaturgus to his 
instructor Origen. Though rhetorical like the rest, it is of a more 
manly and simple character, and does credit alike to the 
master and the disciple.* But, upon the whole, perhaps St. 
Augustine is the author whom—if ever we should be doomed, 
in penance for our sins, to select a Father for our private 
reading—we should choose, as, in our opinion, the least tire- 
some of the brotherhood, It is impossible not to feel interested in 
those struggles, between passion and principle, out of which his ma- 
turer age rose so triumphant ; and there is a conscious frailty ming- 
ling with his precepts, and at times throwing its shade over the 
light of his piety, which gives his writings an air peculiarly refresh- 
ing, after the pompous rigidity of Chrysostom, the stoic affectations 
of Clemens Alexandrinus, and the antithetical trifling of Gregory 
Nazianzen. If it were not too, for the indelible stain which his 
conduct to the Donatists has left upon his memory, the philosophic 
mildness of his Tract against the Mancheans, and the candour with 
which he praises his heretical antagonist Pelagius, as ‘ sanctum, 
bonum et predicandum virum,’ would have led us to select him as 
an example of that tolerating spirit, which—we grieve to say—is so 
very rare a virtue among the Saints.—Though Augustine, after 
the season of his follies was over, very sedulously avoided the society 
of females, yet he corresponded with most of the holy women of his 
time ; and there is a strain of tenderness through many of his letters 
to them, in which his weakness for the sex rather interestingly be- 
trays itself. It is in the consolatory Epistles, particularly, that we 
discover these embers of his youthful temperament ;—as in the 
93rd to Italica, on the death of her husband, and the 263rd, to 
Sapida, in return for a garment she had sent him, in the thoughts of 
which there is a considerable degree of fancy as well as tenderness. 
We cannot allude to these fair correspondents of Augustine, without 
remarking, that the warmest and best allies of the Fathers, in adopt- 
ing their fancies and spreading their miracles, appear to have been 
those enthusiastic female pupils, by groupes of whom they were all 





* The abstract of this Oration, which Halloix professes to give in his 
Defence of Origen, is so very wide of the original, that we suspect he 
must have received it, at second hand, from some inaccurate reporter. 
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constantly encircled ;*—-whose imaginations required but little fuel 
of fact, and whose tongues would not suffer a wonder to cool in 
circulating. The same peculiarities of temperament, which recom- 
mended females in the Pagan world, as the fittest sex to receive the 
inspirations of the tripod, made them valuable agents also in the im- 
posing machinery of miracles. At the same time, it must be con- 
fessed, that they performed services of a much higher nature ; and 
that to no cause whatever is Christianity mmore signally indebted for 
the impression it produced in those primitive ages, than to the pure 
viety, the fervid zeal, and heroic devotedness of the female converts. 
Tn the lives of these holy virgins and matrons,—in the humility of 
their belief and the courage of their sufferings, the Gospel fouud 
a far better illustration than in all the voluminous writings of the 
Fathers:—there are some of them, indeed, whose adventures are 
sufficiently romantic, to suggest materials to the poet and the no- 
velist ; and Ariosto himself has condescended to aero from the 
Legends ¢ his curious story of Isabella and the Moor,—to the no 
small horror of the pious Cardinal Baronius, who remarks with 
much asperity on the sacrilege of which ‘that vulgar poet’ has been 
guilty, in daring to introduce this sacred story among his fictions. 
To the little acquaintance these women could have formed with the 
various dogmas of ancient philosophy, and to the unincumbered 
state of their minds in consequence, may be attributed much of that 
warmth and clearness, with which the light of Christianity shone 
through them :—whereas, in the learned heads of the Fathers, this 
illumination found a more dense and coloured medium, which 
turned its celestial beam astray, and tinged it with all sorts of gaudy 
imaginations. Even where these women indulged in theological 
reveries, as they did not embody their fancies into folios, posterity, 
at least, has been nothing the worse for them; nor should we have 
known the strange notions of Saint Macrina, about the Soul and the 
Resurrection, if her brother, Gregory of Nyssa, had not rather 
officiously informed us of them, in the Dialogue he professes to have 


held with her on these important subjects.”} 





* None of the Fathers, with the exception perhaps of St. Jerome, ap- 
pears to have had such influence over the female mind as Origen. His 
correspondence with Barbara is still extant. She was shut up by her 
Pagan father in a tower with two windows, to which, in honour of the 
Trinity, we are told, she added athird. St. Jerome had to endure 
much scandal, in consequence of his two favorite pupils, Paula and 
Melania, of which he complains very bitterly in the epistle ‘Si tibi 
putem,’ &c. Upon the words—‘t Numquid me vestes serice, nitentes 
gemme, pictas facies, aut auri rapuit ambitio? Nulla fuit alia Rome 
matronarum, qu® meam possit edomare mentem, nisi lugens atque jeju- 
nans, fletu pene cecata”—in this epistle, Moore wrote his beautiful 
song ‘* Who is the Maid my Spirit seeks ?” 

t From the story of the Roman Virgin Euphrasia. See also the Life 
of Euphrosyna (in Bergomensis de Claris Mulieribus), which, with the 
difference of a father and lover, resembles the latter part of the 
Memoires de Comminges. 


t Opera, Tom, I]. p. 177. Edit. Paris, 1638. 
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Upon the publication of this paper, Jeffrey wrote thus to 
Moore :— 

«‘ My dear Sir,—The affairs of the Duke of Queensbury have kept 
our whole bar in such a state of hurry for these last ten days, that I 
have been obliged to neglect many things besides my thanks and 
acknowledgments to you. I was a little mortified at first when I 
found you had repented you of the verses, and would have written 
a letter of remonstrance and supplication if I had thought it would 
have been in time. Upon receiving the article, however, I was 
obliged to forgive you, both omissions and commissions. The can- 
dour, and learning, and sound sense of your observations are, if 
possible, more delightful than their point and vivacity, especially 
when so combined. Notwithstanding your pamphlet on the Popery 
laws, which I saw some years ago with the greatest surprise and 
satisfaction, I own I was far from suspecting your familiarity with 
these recondite subjects, and am still afraid that this article has cost 
you more trouble than we are any way entitled to put youto. It 
has been printed several days, and extends, I am sorry to say, only 
to about thirteen pages. It is no small distinction, however, in our 
journal to be the author of a paper which every reader must wish 
longer.” 

These are the only contributions to the Edinburgh from 
Moore’s pen, to the year 1819, at which period the present 
issue of the Letters and Diary ends. . 

Amongst all the biographies, or autobiographies, we have 
ever read, there is not one more melancholy, or more sugges- 
tive in its grim moral than this now before us. Here we 
have a poet, brilliant and fashionable, a man of consummate 
and profound genius, confessed by all to rank amidst the 
highest spirits of his own, or of any age, and yet he was, to 
the day of his death—judged by his acknowledged merit—little 
removed from the condition of a beggar. We mean not that 
he was a mendicant; but there is a poverty which a man sees 
about him, which grows upon him year by year, and as 
children spring around, as daughters must be portioned, 
as sons must be sent to professions, or to College, that gnaw- 
ing, anxious, hungry yearning of the heart, far more bitter 
than the hunger of the stomach, crushes hope, and weakens 
energy, and bows the victim to the earth, even whilst he 
may resolve to perish at his post of duty—to “ die with har- 
ness on his back.” 

This was the fate of Robert Southey—this would have been 
the fate of Thomas Moore, if that patronage which the Nation 
should have extended to him, had not been nobly risked by 
the Longmans. The Minister gave hima wretched Colonial 
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appointment—he could have secured a splendid one, had he 
been satisfied to desert old friends, and to prostitute the con- 
victions of his soul for bread : when Moore’s Deputy deceived 
him, he was hunted into exile by the Government, he 
refused help from his friends, by God’s gift of genius, alone, 
would he free himself, and himself he did free. 

Such, however, is the fate ofvliterature in these kingdoms,— 
So far as the state is concerned—Murray, and Longman, and 
Blackwood, are the Cabinet to which genius must apply itself, 
and for that support, which should spring from the Crown 
and from the revenue, the literary man turns to the book- 
sellers and the reading public. If we look through that 
woful life of Southey, given to us under his own hand, we 
find him complaining that he must write for bread, that the 
Quarterly Review is lis chief dependence, and that he fears 
he shall never have leisure to use the vast stores of knowledge 
he had accumulated for historic purposes. [His wife became 
weak-minded through her anxiety to provide for her children 
from their limited fortunes ; his own brain, overwrought, soft- 
ened, and the terrible coma vigil, the demon of the scholar, 
clouded his last months of life—yet he had honestly, no 
man more so, served the ‘Tory party. Sir Robert Peel, and 
for him, as a politician, as a I'ree ‘l'rader, we hold no love, was, 
judged by the spirit of our mechanical, cotton spinning, age, 
a greater patron of art and literature, than Leo X., valued 
by the spirit of his reign of genius and of intellect—to Peel 
Southey owed the happiest period of his life. Peel, in the 
year 1835, offered him a baronetcy; this Southey refused, 
and let us hear, from himself, the causes of the refusal ; let 
us recollect, too, that he was at this time sixty-one years of 
age, and had served the Tory party faithfully for a period of 
thirty-one years. He details his services—he states his re- 
ward—he makes known his hopes—simple and humble 
enough, God knows :— 

«“ Keswick, Feb. 3, 1853. 

** Dear Sir,—No communications have ever surprised me so much 
as those which I have this day the honour of receiving from you. I 
may truly say, also, that none have ever gratified me more, though 
they make me feel how difficult it is to serve any one who is out of 
the way of fortune. An unreserved statement of my condition will 
be the fittest and most respectful reply. I have a pension of £200 
conferred upon me through the good offices of my old friend and 


benefactor, Charles W. Wynn, when Lord Grenville went out of 
office ; and I have the Laureatship. The salary of the latter was 
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immediately appropriated, as_far as it went, to a life insurance for 
£3000. This, with an earlier insurance for £1,000 is the whole 
provision that I have made for my family; and what remains of the 
pension after the annual payments are made, is the whole of my cer- 
tain income. All beyond must be derived from my own industry. 
Writing for a livelihood, a livelihood is all that I have gained; for 
having also something better in view, and therefore never having 
courted popularity, nor written for the mere sake of gain, it has not 
been possible for me to lay by re Last year, for the first time 
in my life, I was provided with a year’s expenditure beforehand. 
This exposition might suffice to show how utterly unbecoming and 
unwise it would be to accept the rank, which, so greatly to my 
honour, you have solicited for me, and which his Majesty would so 
graciously have conferred. But the tone of your letter encourages 
me to say more. My life insurances have increased in value. With 
these, the produce of my hat my papers, and a posthumous edi- 
tion of my works, there will probably be £12,000 for my family at my 
decease. Good fortune, with great exertions on the part of my sur- 
viving friends, might possibly extend this to £15,000, beyond which 
Ido not dream of any further possibility. I had bequeathed the 
whole to my wife, to be divided ultimately between our four child- 
ren; and having thus provided for them, no man could have been 
more contented with his lot, nor more thankful to that Providence 
on whose especial blessing he knew that he was constantly, and as it 
were immediately, dependant for his daily bread. But the confi- 
dence which [ used to feel in myself is now failing. I was young, in 
health and heart, on my last birth-day, when I completed my sixtieth 
year, Since then I have been shaken at the root. It has pleased 
God to visit me with the severest of all domestic afflictions, those 
alone excepted into which guilt enters. My wife, a true help-mate 
as ever man was blessed with, lost her senses a few months ago. She 
is now in a lunatic asylum ; and broken sleep, and anxious thoughts, 
from which there is no escape in the night season, have made me feel 
how more than possible it is that a sudden stroke may deprive me of 
those faculties, by the exercise of which this poor family has hitherto 
been supported. Even in the event of my death, their condition 
would, by our recent calamity, be materially altered for the worse ; 
but if I were rendered helpless, all our available means would pro- 
cure only respite from actual distress, Under these circumstances, 
your letter, Sir, would in other times have encouraged me to ask for 
such an increase of pension as might relieve me from anxiety on this 
score. Now that lay sinecures are in fact abolished, there is no 
other way by which a man can be served, who has no profession 
wherein to be promoted, and whom any official situation would take 
from the only employment for which the studies and the habits of 
forty years have qualified him. This way, | am aware, is not now to 
be thought of, unless it were practicable as part of a plan for the 
encouragement of literature ; but to such a plan perhaps these times 
might not be unfavourable. The length of this communication would 
require an apology, if its substance could have been compressed ; but 
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on such an occasion it seemed a duty to say what I have said; nor, 
indeed, should I deserve the kindness which you have expressed, if I 
did not explicitly declare how thankful I should be to profit by it. 
I have the honour to remain, 
With the sincerest respect, 
Your most faithful and obliged servant, 
Ropert Souruey. 


o% 


We haye given this letter for the purpose of showing how 
little these kingdoms secure to the literary man, even to him 
who is a warm, able, and ready supporter of 2 great political 
party; and, in re ading these two volumes before us, the weary, 
sic kening, details of Moore’ s life to the year 1819, we feel 
they are relieved, and could be supported only by the spirit of 
a Poet, genuine in heart and soul. 

Let us consider, for a moment, his condition. He bound 
himself to write the Melodies, after the sixth number had ap- 
peared, and when he was at the full measure of his fame, for 
Power, in consideration of £500 a year; and yet, he was at 
this same time, allowmg his father one hundred pounds per 
annum, the interest at £5 per cent, on £2,000 of the purchase 
money of Lalli 1 Rookh, which, for this purpose, he had left in the 
Longmans’ hands, the principal being secured to him by bond, 
He was harassed by a pending ¢ prosecution for the defalcation of 
his Deputy; he was so sone he thought it necessary to 
state to his mother, that £40 a year was a cheap rent to pay 
for Sloperton Cottage, , furnished, and on the 18th of January, 
1817, he writes to Power—“ Could you, in the course of a 
week or ten days, muster me up a few pounds (five or six), 
as | am almost without a shilling?” Thus he lived, and thus 
he died. A commission in a mi arching regiment, for his son, 
was no acknowledgment of the father’s merit ; a wretched 
pension, increased by unwilling dribblet doles, was no return for 
a Nation, or from a pe ople like ours, to the man who had 
charmed and roused their spirits, glorified their language, and 

illustrated the literature of the land. In his sixtieth year he 
was in possession of £300 per annum; but, the glowing 
genius of early youth was passed ; the hours when inspiration 
might have played around his pen were gone for ever—the 
twilight of fancy, like the evening of a summer day, is but 
dimness to those who have watched the meridian brightness; 
well might he have cried, with another great Irishman— 
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* Life and Letters of Southey, yol. vi. Longman and Co. 1851. 
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“Who shall repay me for the years of my buoyant youth, and 
cheerful manhood ?”—and well may we apply to his own con- 
dition, his bitter, galling lines, and referring to his closing 


years, deplore the false position of such a man— 


‘* Whose mind was an essence, compounded with art, 
From the finest and best of all other men’s pow'rs; — 
Who rul’d, like a wizard, the world of the heart, 
And could call up its sunshine, or bring down its show’rs. 


* Whose humour, as gay as the fire-fly’s light, 
Play’d round every subject, and shone as it play'd ; 
Whose wit, in the combat, as gentle as bright, 
Ne’er carried a heart stain away on its blade.” 


The peculiar cast of Moore’s mind, as exhibited in these 
volumes, is extremely amiable and interesting. ‘There is a 
playfulness, an almost boyish character about his letters, 
particularly those to the Marchioness of Donegall, and to her 
sister, Miss Godfrey, that reminds us of Cowper’s letters to 
his cousin, Lady Hesketh, or George Selwyn’s to Gilly Wilhams. 
The gay heart breaks out, and shines in all—and as we 
read, we fully agree with the Harl of Belfast, when he 
writes :— 


“There is a passage in the cleverest work* of one of the most 
popular authors of the present day, expressing a sentiment that 
could receive no more forcible illustration than is afforded in the 
case of two of the most distinguished men of this century. ‘The 
world,” says Mr. Thackeray, ‘is a looking-glass, and gives forth to 
every man the reflection of his own face. Frown at it—it will in 
turn look sourly on you; laugh at it, and with it, and it is a jolly, 
kind companion.’ If ever man smiled into the mirror of life, as- 
suredly it was Thomas Moore; nor did the reflection deceive him: 
the world gave him back his cheerful gaze, and bid him hearty wel- 
come.”’+ 





* Vanity Fair. 

t See ** Poets and Poetry of the 19th Century ; A Course of Lectures, 
by the Earl of Belfast.”” London: Longman and Co. 1852. We are most 
happy to find our noble young fellow countrymen coming forward man- 
fully upon the platform, and thus following the example set by the Earl 
ot Carlisle, and by Lord Mahon, Lord John Manners, and the Duke of 
Argyll—see ‘‘The Importance of Literature to Men of Business: a 
Series of Addresses delivered at various Popular Institutions.” London : 
J. J. Griffin & Co. 1852—see also ‘‘ Lectures and Addresses in aid of 
Popular Education ; including a Lecture on the Poetry of Pope,” by the 
Right Hon. The Earl of Carlisle. London: Longman & Co., 1852. 
Thus it is that the Patrician should appear before the People—heading 
them—not upon their necks—as in the old days of violence, of blood, 
and of barbaric splendor. By showing the iron-fisted artisan, that the 
peer and he enjoy the same glowing dreams of the poet ; by teaching him 
that his interest is the interest of the Queen and of the noble, he will learn 
to think more kindly of those who are placed by heaven in a higher sphere 
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The characteristics of his genius—brilliancy, fancy, wit, and 
humor, give a charm to these letters, which must have de- 
lighted his correspondents in the days when they were written, 
as they now delight us whilst we read them in these volumes. 
He describes, in a few words, better than other men could in 
sentences.—He writes to Power, referring to the Sacred Me- 
lodies—“ I wish a design to be made for a Mary Magdalen, 
as beautiful as possible, from the words, 

‘Like Mary kneel, like Mary weep ; 
‘ Love much, and be forgiven!’ 

This I should like to be the chief and leading frontispiece of 
the work ; it is such a mixture of the sacred and profane as 
will be most characteristic of me, and may be made most 
tasteful and interesting.” Writing from Paris, he observes, of 
Sir John Stevenson—“ Stevenson is zoé in very high force 
here; the ice is too cold for his stomach, and cannot get 
whiskey-punch for love or money—accordingly he droops.” 
In another place he writes, and it is a hint to the female 
lovers of poets—Tennyson for example :—“ Received from one 
of my female correspondents a Christmas present, consisting of 
a goose, a pot of pickles, another of clouted cream, and 
some apples. ‘This, indeed, is a tribute of admiration 
more solid than I generally receive from. these fair ad- 

mirers of my poetry.” There is a bitter humor in this—‘“ Have 
got a wet-nurse for little Tommy, a woman in the neigh- 
bourhood, to come three times a day, which is better than 
nothing. Poor little thing! with a mother that can give him 
no milk, and a father that can give him no money, w hat, busi- 
ness has he in the world?” In the followi ing there is much 
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of life than that which he himself occupies; and in time he will learn 
to estimate, at their real value, the levellers who give ‘‘ cheap and nasty” 

lectures at popular meetings, and will class them with vagabond tenant 
righters, strolling mesmerists, universal philanthropy mongers, and other 
virtuous and indignant apostles of slangwhangery. Lord Belfast says of 
Moore—‘‘ Asto myself, if there is one heir-loom I prize more than another 
it is the Dedication of the Irish Melodies to an ancestress of mine, and the 
beautiful Letter on Music which he addressed to the same Lady 
Donegall.” We recommend this volume of Lord Belfast's to all our 
readers ; like his novels, it proves him to be a man of very exquisite 
taste ; if others of his order followed the example he has set, we might 
soon say with the great poet— 


‘* Thus linked the Master with the Man, 
Hach in his rights can each revere ; 
And whilst they march in Freedom’s van, 
Scorn the lewd rout that dogs the rear.” 
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matter for thought: “ Read, after tea, Miss Lee’s comedy, 
‘The Chapter of Accidents,’ to Bessy and Mary D—. The 
latter seemed to think it made a mistress more interesting 
than she ought to be: but anything that encourages tolera- 
tion and tenderness does good. ‘The world is but too in- 
clined to the opposite extreme, particularly with respect to 
the frailty of woman, whose first fault might often be repaired 
by gentleness ; instead of which they are violently sent adrift 
down the current, and the ruin which their own weakness 
begun, the cruelty of the world consummates.” 

Sir Walter Scott writes, in the second canto of The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel— 


‘* If thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moon light—” 


but he never, himself, saw it by moonlight.—The following is 
in the same strain:—A friend wrote to Moore, asking whether 
The Meeting of the Waters was written under Castle 
Howard, or under Ballyarthur Castle. Moore observes, “ The 
fact is, | wrote the song at neither place, though I believe the 
scene under Castle Howard was the one that suggested it to 
me. But all this interest shows how wise Scott was in con- 
necting his poetry with beautiful scenery: as long as the 
latter blooms, so will the former.”—Not so wise as Moore 
himself in connecting his poetry with the hearts and feelings 
of a Nation—in which, so long as one pulse shall beat, one 
aspiration shall ascend to heaven, one mind shall possess the 
faculty of thought, one bosom shall swell at the record of our 
country’s history, at the sound of Moore’s Melodies his name 
shall live, and the glory which his birth gives to Ireland shall 
be treasured amongst the noblest and proudest of our National 
honors. 

We have not reviewed these volumes in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the term. We have merely written of them as our reading 
suggested;—the time for reviewing has not yet arrived—and 
as for extracts, we presume there are few men or women in these 
kingdoms, who are unacquainted with the contents of the Letters 
and Diary. 

Lord John Russell has been taunted, abused, and contemned 
by a slashing critic in. the Zimes newspaper, for the peculiar 
method in which he has edited the volumes before us; for our 
parts, we sincerely hope that he will continue to edit the 
succeeding volumes in precisely the same manner. Moore 
12 
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kept the Diary, and preserved the Letters, with the expressed 
intention of publishing them ; he meant that they should tell 
the story of his life, and that the story should be gathered from 
his own recorded opinions and feelings ; therefore, the more 
we read from Moore’s own pen, and the less from that of his 
editor, be that editor Lord John Russell or any other person, 
the better the reading public will be pleased. 

Had Moore, or John Murray, thought themselves justified 
in publishing the Memoirs of his Own Life, presented by 
Byron to the former, it would have been precisely such a 
book, and edited in the same manner, as that before us. We 
would suggest to Lord John Russell the propriety, or, at all 
events, the convenience, of adding, to the succeeding volumes, 
by way of appendix, the few prose papers contributed by 
Moore to the Ldinburgh Review. We have endeavoured to 
supply the omission of them in the present issue of the work, 
by the extracts above inserted. 

We thank Lord John Russell for the manner in which he 
has presented these books to the nation; hereafter he may 
become a Peer of Parliament—these volumes prove him to 
be that higher and nobler thing—the Peer of a Poet. 





Since writing the foregoing remarks upon the Lectures of 
the Karl of Belfast, the melancholy news of his Lordship’s 
death reached this country. He expired at Naples in the 
second week of February, aged twenty-five years. His worth 
as an Irishman, his noble love for literature, his anxiety for 
the good of all dependant upon him, or around him ; his true- 
souled anxious yearning after all that could advance the real 
interest of his native land ; his appreciation of all the benefits 
conferred upon this country by the great scheme of the Na- 
tional System of Education; all these make us deplore his 
death as a friend, and as an advocate lost to Ireland. Men of 
his stamp are needed in the mind-battle, and in the clash of 
interests which now are, and which will yet more strongly be, 
waged in this country. The Noble who at five and twenty 
had gained for himself, in this age, an honorable name in 
Literature, might at five and thirty have secured for himself a 
reputation as a statesman and asa patriot. God had otherwise 
decreed it :—'Time, with his scythe, cuts down all; happy 
they who are mowed down green.” 














Art. VIL.—REMINISCENCES OF A MILESIAN., 


Reminiscences of an emigrant Milesian. The Irish abroad 
and at home ; in the camp; at the court. With souvenirs 
of ‘ The Brigade.” In three vols. 8vo. London: Richard 
Bentley, 1853. 


AurnovuaH the editor of these volumes introduces them to the 
public by a statement that the manuscript from which they 
were printed was committed to his custody by an Irish emigr¢, 
whom he accidentally encountered plying as a valet de place 
in Wurtzburg, we are inclined, from internal evidence, to as- 
cribe the work to a writer who early in the present century 
amused our metropolis by his contributions to a noted periodi- 
cal of the day, and who subsequently held for twenty years 
the office of principal foreign correspondent to one of the largest 
newspapers in the world. Apparently regardless of literary 
reputation, the “ Emigrant Milesian” has here produced as 
original a number of old stories and anecdotes, which having 
been worn out by constant repetition, were by general consent 
consigned to merited oblivion. Of his offences in this line, 
the first and grossest is a tale entitled “ A giant refreshed,” 
purporting to be a traditional description of a ludicrous ren- 
counterbetween Finn Mac Cumhailland an Irish giant, in which 
the former figures as a kind of pantomimic monster, although 
Macpherson considered him a personage sufficiently sublime 
to act the hero in his poem of “ Fingal,” ‘while by foreign 
writers he is represented as a man of great talents, and the 
first who, in these islands, organized a standing army on the 
model of the Roman legions. Absurdities similar to the tale 
in the work before us, may amuse the illiterate and unreflecting, 
but the origin and animus of such productions are traceable to 
causes unapparent to the generality of readers. In tlie ma- 
jority of subjugated countries, it has ever been the policy of 
the successful party to misrepresent and calumniate the dis- 
poiled or resisting races and their champions, and to ridicule 
and obliterate, as far as practicable, their most cherished na- 
tional associations. Hence, on the French conquest of Eng- 
land, the Normans demolished the shrines of the native saints, 
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and converted the name of Saxon into a term of reproach. 
Their descendants, pursuing a similar system towards all whom 
they oppressed, styled Wallace a “master of thieves,” Owen 
Glendowr a sorcerer, and Hugh O’Neill an “arch traitor,” 
although it is now admitted that these men were fully justified 
in taking up arms to regain their natural rights. 

From their first settiement in Ireland, a section of the colonists 
found that vilification and ridicule were the most effective modes 
of depriving their opponents of the sympathy and justice to which 
they were justly entitled; the language of the Imsh was con- 
quently pronounced to be barbarous, their laws impious, their 
ancient history a mass of fabrications, and every effort was 
made to eradicate those sentiments of national pride which 
dignify and exalt the human character. ‘The colomial oligarchy 
and the venal writers existing on the income derived from the 
prejudices of those classes whom they goaded into fanaticism, 
combined to represent the [rish as a nation of fools, blunderers, 
drunkards, andassassins. Bythus exciting the fears of the English 
government, they contrived quietly to appropriate to their own 
uses the entire spoil of the plundered Irish, whose attempts to 
obtain justice or to regain their properties were always styled 
rebellions. Pausing at no falsehoods, however monstrous, the 
ascendancy faction succeeded in convincing the neighbouring 
country that the Lrish were little better than cannibals, and so 
widely was this idea circulated in England in the seventeenth 
and early part of the eighteenth century, that a writer of the 
reign of George I. observes that: “upon the arrival of an 
Irishman to an English country town, I have known crowds 
coming about him, and wondering to see him look so much 
better than themselves ;” while the following description of the 
inhabitants of Ireland written in 1738, affords a specimen of 
the monstrous misrepresentations propagated under the patron- 
age of the colomal faction, despite the opposition of an en- 
lightened and far-seeing minority of their own party :— 


“The people of Ireland at thisday are uncivilized, rude and barbar- 
ous, they delight in butter tempered with oatmeal, and sometimes eat 
flesh without bread ; but which they eat raw, having first pressed the 
blood out of it, and pour down large draughts of usquebaugh for 
digestion, reserving their little corn for their horses. Their dress is 
no less barbarous ; cows and cattle are their chief wealth ; they count it 
no infamy to commit robberies, and violence and murder is in their 
opinion no way displeasing to God. They are much given to incest, 
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and nothing is so common among them as divorces under pretence of 
conscience. ‘They pray to the wolves lest they should devour them, 
the country being overgrown with woods and subject to voracious 
animals,” 

Such were the representations by which the colonists la- 
boured to inculcate that they alone were capable of maintain- 
ing the English power in Ireland, whereas if these unscrupulous 
intermediate traders upon national animosities had been di- 
vested of the power of retarding the progress of the country, 
and prevented from intercepting the administration of even- 
handed justice to all, the pe ople of both islands would have 
become more conversant with each other, and learned mutual 
respect and forbearance. From this colonial policy emanated 
the elaborate and widely-circulated fabrications, styled ‘ His- 
tories of Ireland,” in every portion of which the natives were 
depicted as ignorant and cowardly savages, having nothing 
in common with their fellowmen but the outward semblance 
of human nature.* ‘The press being entirely under the control 
of the ascendancy faction, all controversy on the subject was 
prohibited, and the so called “ History of Ireland” finally be- 
came a collection detailing nought but massacres, forays and 
battles between the natives and their opponents, in which the 
latter were falsely represented as a victorious and magnani- 
mous people, contending against a number of rude and ig- 
norant clans. ‘These writings produced the desired effect of 
making many Irishmen ashamed of their country ; and dull 
pedants, unable to penetrate through the mist of falsehood, 
were ever ready to de ‘claim against our melancholy history,” 
and “our sad annals.” Far different was the case in Scot}: and, 
where the history of the subjugated Highlanders—themselves 
descended from an Irish colony—was invested with a digni- 
ty which evoked a wise nationality, and enabled every native 
of that country on recurring to the struggles of his ancestors 
for independence, to exclaim with the Italian patriot : 

*‘ Di vostra terra sono: e sempre mai 
L’ovra di voi, e gli onorati nomi 
Con affezion ritrassi e ascoltai.” 
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* Thus also in Farquhar’ s once popular comedy of ** Love and a bottle,’ 
1699, when ‘ Roebuck,” an Irish gentleman, announces his country 
to ‘* Lucinda,’”’ she exclaims—‘‘ Oh, horrible, an Irishman! a mere 
wolf-dog, I protest !” For a French tourist *s description of Ireland in 
1734, totally different from the above, see the Inisu Quarrer.y 
Review, Vol. I1., 34. 
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Their own suicidal acts at length broke the power of the 
Irish colonial ascendancy, and their career of profligacy and 
oppression having finally stripped them of station and influ- 
ence, the propagation of falsehood became no longer a State 
object. The investigations of a few dispassionate inquirers 
have consequently completely subverted the hitherto received 
history of Ireland, ‘which is now proved to have been based 
upon unfounded statements and party libels. The general 
spread of knowledge discloses every year more fully the sinister 
objects of those who, still pursuing their old course, endeavour 
to gain emolument and advancement, by exciting the religious 
and political passions of classes yet sufficiently illiterate to be 
amenable to their influence. Antique prejudices are gradually 
receding before the advance of information ; ignorant jibers 
at the country are fast falling into disrepute ; and even 
Thackeray’s Irish caricatures have become as distasteful to 
the public as that monstrosity—the stage [rishman—who 
now only finds admirers in Beotian provincial districts. We 
indeed, believe, that our people are now so far advanced in 
national self- -respect and knowledge of themselves, that any 
attempt to caricature the Insh character in our public theatres 
would encounter no better a reception than that experienced 
by the comedian Hudson, who was lately driven from the 
stage in New York, where he expected that his buffoonery 
would have been rewarded with plaudits equal to those be- 
stowed by the unreflecting on his predecessor Tyrone Power, 
who gained a reputation by depicting Irishmen in the same 
style as Clement Marot* pourtrayed his Gascon valet :— 


‘“ Gourmand, yvrongne, et asseure menteur, 
Pipeur, larron, jureur, blasphemateur.” 


The compiler of the work before us appears to labor under 
the delusion that Ireland is still as deficient in knowledge of 
her history as she was at the commencement of the present 
century ; and unacquainted with the great progress made 
during the last twelve years in the investigation of our monu- 
ments and records, he has revived and republished false and 
erroneous statements which have of late been elaborately con- 
tuted and finally set at rest. hese errors and anachronisms 
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***Epistre au Roy pour avoir esté desrobbé,” Rouen: 1596. 
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are too palpable and too numerous to require us fully to expose 
and detail them ; we may, however, remark, that his printer has 
so ignorantly metamorphosed numbers of the Irish names intro- 
duced, that even their owners would be unable to recognize 
them. It might be expected that a lengthened residence on 
the Continent would have enabled the author to furnish us 
with some interesting details connected with the history of the 
Irish in foreign services, his so-called “Souvenirs of the 
Brigade” can, however, be regarded as neither new nor valua- 
ble, being mainly composed of extracts from French Mémoires 
with which we were before sufficiently conversant. One of 
the most singular of his mistakes is that relative to a certain 
Johnson, whom he ranks with lord Clare and other distin- 
guished officers, whereas no person of that name ever attained to 
any such eminence in the Brigade ; he also presents us with 
what he styles the “ favourite ballad of the Irish Brigade,” 
which is apparently a fabrication imposed upon his credulity. 
The only portions of the work worthy of consideration, are 

those which detail the writer’s own reminiscences of remarkable 
events, together with traditional anecdotes of interesting trans- 
actions in France and Ireland. In the latter cases, however, 
no effort has been made to test tradition by historic truth, 
nor to prune the narratives of redundancies and additions 
acquired by repeated oral transmission. A considerable part 
of these volumes is occupied by accounts of modern po- 
litical events in France, introduced as episodes consequent 
on the observation, that the wars of the first French revo- 
lution were initiated and terminated by two Irishmen— 
General James O’Moran and Wellington ; and that the “ offi- 
cer* in command of the royal troops who fought against the 
Parisian insurgents in 1830, was the son of an Irishman, and 
het who oceupied a similar position in 1848, was the son of 
an Irishwoman.” 

Of an eccentric president of the Irish College at Paris, the 
author gives the following account : 


“The Abbé Ferris resided in Paris at the commencement of the 
Revolution, and emigrated with the Princes, Subsequently he dis- 
tinguished himself in the campaigns of 1792, 1793 and 1794, in the 





* General Wall. 
_ t Marshal Bugeaud, whose mother was daughter of Count Clonard. 
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army of Condé, not as almoner of a regiment, but as an intrepid 
captain of grenadiers, Thanks to the clemency of Napoleon, he 
was allowed some years later to return to France, and continued to 
reside in Paris, Here he renewed his acquaintance with a man named 
Somers, a native of the county of Wexford, Ireland, who, like Ferris, 
had been a catholic priest at the period of the Revolution, but who 
followed a line of conduct different from that of Ferris. He re- 
nounced his religious habit, professed himself a sans-culotte, and mar- 
ried the widow of a shoemaker; and carried on, it would seem, 
from his appearance and expenses, a profitable business. It will na- 
turally be conceived that no sympathy could subsist between him and 
Ferris; still they continued on amicable if not intimate terms. One 
day in the year 1812 or 1813, a large party of Irish, some half-dozen 
or so, agreed to dine together at a traileur’s, for restaurateurs were 
not yet known at that period, to féte a friend who was to proceed to 
the United States. Among them were Ferris, Captain Murphy, a 
very popular dashing offieer, and an enthusiastic Bonapartist ; the 
late excelient and amiable Michael O’Mally, and others. The entire 
party had nearly assembled, but he, in whose honour the dinner was 
given, had not yet arrived. This was an Irishman, a captain of an 
American vessel, which was to sail from Havre the next day but one, 
and was to call at some or other of the English Channel ports. While 
they were chatting, waiting for the hero of the entertainment, Somers, 
who was not popular with his countrymen, suddenly entered the room. 
‘Has Captain———- arrived?’ he asked. ‘No,’ said some of those 
he addressed. ‘ He is to sail on Thursday,’ saidhe, ‘and promised 
to post a letter for me at. whatever E nglish port he should touch. 
Here it is,’ continued Somers, placing a etter on the table. *‘ Have 
the goodness to give it him. Good-by,’ and he withdrew. Murphy 
started up. ‘ He shall carry no letter for you, you spy,’ said he, 
and seizing the latter, threw it behind the fire, on which were blazing 
three oaken logs. Another of the party rushed to the chimney, 
seized the letter, which had not yet been even scorched, and put it 
into his pocket. The expected guest entered at that moment, Din- 
ner was immediately served, and this incident forgotten; the rest 
of the day was spent in joviality. The party separa ated at eleven 
o'clock. At the same hour the following forenoon, Somers was shot 
in the Plain of Grenelle, by sentence of a court-martial, sitting at 
that period en permanence in Paris. He had been denounced at mid- 
night as a spy, and in correspondence with the enemy. The proof 
of his treason was incontestable. It was contained in the letter which 
: have just stated had been snatched from the fire by one of his 
‘ountrymen, and which being produced to him when brought to trial 
« fore the military commission, he admitted to be in his own hand- 
writing. It was addressed to ‘Mr. Smith, No. 1 Downing-street, 
Westminster, London.’ It contained only these words: ‘ You will 
read in the journals of to-morrow, that a review of fifty thousand 
troops was held in the Carrousel, in front of the Tuileries, this fore- 
noon. Itis false. There were scarcely ten thousand.” The Em- 
yeror was at that moment in Russia, The exaggeration of the num- 
i of troops reviewed, which Somers predicted would appear in the 
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‘Moniteur,’ and other journals, had for its object to demonstrate 
that a large disposable military force still remained in Paris. The 
contradiction of that statement by anticipation was interpreted, and 
fairly so, by the court-martial, as conveying information to the enemy. 
The Mr. Smith, to whom the letter of Somers was addressed, was 
the brother-in-law and private secretary of Lord Castlereagh, then 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs of His Majesty George III. From 
the exclamation of Captain Murphy, before throwing Somers’s letter 
behind the fire, it will be seen that the character of the latter was 
suspected. Murphy, and the chief portion of the Irish in France 
at that day bore allegiance and attachment to Napoleon, and despised 
and detested both the treason and the traitor in the person of Somers. 
After his death, his wife (through an allowance of the British Govern- 
ment, it was believed, and which must have been liberal) was able 
togive avery considerable dower with her daughter on her marriage. 
I have heard so large a sum as £12,000 sterling. On the Restora. 
tion, the Abbé Ferris was provided for by the place, President of 
the Irish College. A battalion of the Garde Royale would have 
been more to his taste, but to preserve discipline in the Irish College 
gave him some occupation, and thus the years wore on. Early in 
the month of March, 1815, the arrival of Napoleon at Cannes, from 
Elba, became known in Paris, That which alarmed all other roya- 
lists, however, had no terrors for this worthy son of Ireland, and of 
the church militant. Heheard of the return of Napoleon to France. 
with as much indifference as he would have received during a cam- 
paign an order to storm a battery ; but the 30th of that month came, 
bringing with it Napoleon himself, The approach of the Emperor 
was announced to the President of the Irish College in more than 
one form. The most significant was the ascent of two of the students 
(A B. and John O'M.) to the roof of the college, and their removal 
of the white flag, which during a year had floated peacefully over 
its walls, and their substitution of the tricolor for it. On learning 
these facts, the president looked queer and decamped. After the 
Hundred Days, however, he returned to Paris, and found that the 
Rev. Paul Long had been appointed president of the Irish College 
in his absence. ‘* You must withdraw,’ said the absolute Ferris, in 
he tone of the late Lord Canterbury, to the then incumbent. ‘I won't,’ 
said the meek Paul Long. ‘I have no orders to receive from you.’ 
‘Then I will put a padlock on the door, and keep you and your 
staff velo or if you and they leave for a moment, you shall not 
re-enter.’ Ultimately the Abbé Ferris became once more President 
of the Irish College. How he conducted the establishment up to a 
certain period does not appear ; but at length he contrived to involve 
himself in some difficulties with the Minister for Public Instruction 
(Hely d’Oissel, himself the son of an Irishman), and who, in an order 
issued in his official capacity to the Irish College, had wounded the 
amour propre of the captain of grenadiers, as I have just stated, 
whereupon, in the French fashion, the Abbé provided himself with 
two seconds (both Irishmen), and caused them to deliver to the 
Minister a cartel with this inscription: ‘My arm is the sword.’ 
The reply was instantaneous. He directed the Abbé Ferris to re- 
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move sixty leagues from Paris, and to remain in a town indicated, 
until he was permitted to return to the capital. M. Hely d’Oissel 
added: ‘With respect to the parties who presented your “insolent 
message, I am in search of evidence of their identity. If they prove, 
as I suspect they will, other than native-born Frenchmen, they shall 
be forthwith expelled the French territory.’ This missive troubled 
the Abbé Ferris considerably. The persons who had accepted the 
office of seconds ¢o him, were officers who had served in the Imperial 
army of France, and of whose Bonapartism there was something 
stronger in the books than. mere surmise. Their expulsion as foreign- 
ers would not be refused by government however, and would ne- 
cessarily cause to them, among other inconveniences, the loss of their 
half: pay ; for, with a becoming regard to economy, the full or half- 
pay of the French officer is suspended from the moment of his de- 
parture from the French soil, unless with the special permission of 
the government. The Abbé Ferris was therefore much concerned 
for the fate that awaited his. witnesses. He was not a man to remain 
inactive under such circumstances, however, particularly when the 
hours of his own sojourn in Paris were numbered. He repaired, 
therefore, at once to General Count Daniel O’Connell (uncle of the 
late more celebrated man of that name), and stated the whole case, 
imploring his interference for their countrymen, his two seconds ; 
‘For myself,’ said he, ‘I would scorn to ask indulgence of the mon- 
grel Minister, who is only Irish by the father’s side.’ ‘1 think it 
would be useless, moreover,’ said the veteran O’Connell. ‘ You must 
submit. Give yourself no trouble about your seconds. I and 
O'Mahony will represent them. I shall see the latter immediately 
on the subject.’ J}’erris, overpowered by this kindness, took his leave, 
and left Paris that night ; and Generals O’Connell and O’ Mahony 
intimated to M. Hely d‘Oissel without delay, that if he desired to 
know further respecting the persons who presented the hostile mes- 
sage he had received, they were ready to answer him in any way he 
might require ; and that they, Generals O’Connell and O’Mahony, 
assumed the entire responsibility of the act. This proceeding saved 
from exile two distinguished soldiers, whose banishment would have 
been destructive of their prospects; for, being political refugees 
before their entry into the French service, their resources in their 
native land would have been unavailable for them, The brave and 
respectable veterans, O'Connell and O’Mahony, received their ac- 
knowledgments in the manner that may be conceived; adding, 
however, that, ‘ in fact, they ran no risk, eine unassailable by M. 
Hely d’Oissel ;’ but that had it been otherwise, they would not 
have hesitated to devote themselves for fellow-countrymen, even 
though there existed between them no political sympathy,’ Here 
the matter dropped. The Abbé Ferris returned to the Irish College, 
but did not evince so much generosity as Generals O’Connell and 
O'Mahony, for he opposed the re-admission to the college of the two 
students who had in the Second Restoration been expelled, for hoist- 
ing the tricolor flag on the college in March, 1815. Generals Counts 
O'Connell and O'Mahony both lived to an advanced age. I remem- 
ber meeting the former in Dublin in the year 1816 or 1817. He was 
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like all the senior members of his family who I have seen, a man of 


large stature ; and was, moreover, as much distinguished for urbanity 
as bravery. General O’Connell was a superior officer previously to 
the Revolution of 1789. He was selected to prepare a code of re- 
gulations for the entire French infantry, similar to that composed 
by General Dundas for the British service, and which was maintained 
by Napoleon. After his removal from the Presidency of the 
Irish College, the Abbé Ferris conceived and entered upon a new 
line of occupation. He became a lawyer; and in the management 
of British claims with regard to the seven hundred millions of 
francs in which France was amerced by the Allied Powers, he dis- 
played shrewdness and talent, and realised large profits. He died 
in the year 1829. He and Somers will possibly be held to have 
done little credit to their country or their sacred calling, Somers 
especially. The direction of the establishment which Ferris had 
in some sort usurped, has since been placed into able and worthy 
hands, and has consequently been eminently successful. In Somers, 
treason was fitly punished by treachery.” 

Of the Abbé Edgeworth, and of the less known Abbé 
Kearney, successor to Ferris, we are given the following in- 
teresting particulars : 

“For the honour of Ireland, two of her sons, the celebrated Abbé 
Edgeworthand this simple retiring individual (Kearney) were inatten- 
dance on the unfortunate King Lous X VI, of France, at the moment 
of his execution. History mentions the Abbe Edgeworth only, but 
the second, the Abbé Kearney, was also present ; not officially, for 
the powers which then ruled would have rejected a demand for a 
plurality of confessors or chaplains, and would probably have re- 
fused permission for even one to approach their august victim. The 
Abbé Kearney’s presence was therefore voluntary ; but I recollect his 
saying that if not desired by, it was known to the King that he 
wished to attend on that heart-rendering occasion. The conduct of 
the Abbé Edgeworth on that melancholy occasion, is well known. 
He united the most ardent zeal of a minister of religion, to courage 
and devotion to his royal patron in the presence of almost certain 
death. These, together with his other claims on respect, are inse- 
parably connected with an event, the history of which ensures im- 
mortality to him, and sheds lustre on his country. Respecting the 
execution of the unhappy monarch Louis X V1., I spoke to the Abbe 
Kearney more than once. His replies were brief, and were accom- 
panied by evidence that the subject caused him much pain. The fol- 
lowing simple narrative is all that I could obtain from him. ‘I ar- 
rived,’ said he, ‘in the Place de la Révolution before the King, 
and managed to reach the scaffold just as the carriage in which he 
sat with the Abbe Edgeworth and two gendarmes approached from 
the Rue Royale. The front ranks of the crowd which surrounded 
the scaffold were principally sans-culottes, who evinced the most 
savage joy in anticipation of the impending tragedy. The scaffold 
Was so situated as to provide for the royal sufferer a pang to which 
less distinguished victiins were insensible. It stood between the 
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pedestal on which had been erected a statue of Lous XV., over- 
thrown early in the Revolution,* and the issue from the garden of 
the Tuileries, called the Pont Tournant. Midway between those 
two points, a hideous statue of Liberty raised her Gorgon head. 
This situation was chosen in order to realise a conception charac- 
teristic of the epoch and the frantic fiends who figured in it. It en- 
sured that the unhappy persons on being placed on the dascule of the 
guillotine, should, in their descent from the perpendicular to the 
horizontal when pushed home to receive the fatal stroke, make an 
obeisance to the goddess! Yes, even to that frivolity in a matter so 
appalling did the monsters directing those butcheries resort, For 
the King this position of the guillotine was therefore peculiarly 
ainful, for, Séking beyond the statue of Liberty the Palace of the 
Tuileries appeared at the end of the grand avenue, and upon it his 
last glance in this world must have rested. Scarcely had the Kin 
descended, when Samson, the executioner, and his aids approache 
him to make his toilette,t as the preparation of the victim for death 
was termed. He had a large head of hair, confined by a ribbon ac- 
cording to the fashion of the day. Upon this Samson seized with 
one hand, brandishing a pair of huge scissors in the other. The 
King, whose hands were yet free, opposed the attempt of Samson 
to cut off his hair, a precaution necessary, however, to ensure the 
operation of the axe. The executioner’s assistants rushed upon him. 
e struggled with them violently and long, but was at length over- 
come and bound. His hair was cut off in a mass and thrown upon 
the ground, It was picked up by an Englishman who was in front 
of the scaffold, and who put it in his pocket, to the scandal of the 
sans-culottes, who like him were in the first rank of spectators. As 
we never heard more about the cifcumstance I suppose this person 
was murdered. When the bustle occasioned by this incident was 
over, the King ascended the scaffold. All that followed with regard 
to him is well known.’ ‘Is it not true, Abbe?’ said I, «that the 
Abbé Edgeworth uttered, as the king was mounting the short flight 
of steps leading to the scaffold, those sublime words of encourage- 
ment: ‘ Fils de Saint Louis, montez au ciel!’ ‘ No,’ he replied ; ‘ but 
while the King was struggling with the executioner and his men, 4s 
I have just described, the Abbé Edgeworth recommended resignation 
to him, adding (and these words suggested possibly the phrase as- 
cribed to him): ‘ You have only one sacrifice more to make in this 
life before om enjoy life eternal—submit to it.’ The execution 
over, the Abbé Edgeworth and I were advised to withdraw as quickly 
as possible. | — the illustrious Malesherbes was present t0 
take a last farewell of his royal master and client, for the cloak of 
his coachman was obtained and cast round Edgeworth, under favour 
of which he retired. Nevertheless he must have been pursued, for 





* «* The site of the obelisk brought from Thebes, which was placed on it 
in 1836." 

t ‘Another of the horrible gaieties of the time. The guillotine itself 
was called ‘ the national window.’ ” 
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he found it necessary to take refuge in a little milliner’s shop, in the 
Rue du Bac, whence by a back door he made his escape.’ ‘ And 
you?? ‘I reached home safely, but was subsequently arrested, and 

assed three years in the Temple.’ This account of the execution 
of Louis X VI. is perfectly consistent with all those published on 
the subject, except that it demolishes the memorable exclamation 
attributed to the Abbé Edgeworth, which, had I not reliance upon 
the veracity of the Abbé Kearney, there appear many reasons for 
believing was not uttered.” 

* * ® + * + 

“ After his release from the Temple, the Abbé Kearney appears to 
have been an object of suspicion for every government of France 
which followed to the period of the Restoration. On the occurrence 
of every émeute, or the discovery of every conspiracy, he was taken 
into custody as a matter of course. On the explosion of the Infernal 
Machine—that incident so fatal to many innocent persons, and so 
disgraceful to the partizans of the Bourbon dynasty—the Abbé 
Kearney was one of the first. of the many suspected persons who were 
arrested. ‘I was on my way to my old quarters in the Temple,’ 
said he to me, ‘accompanied by two police agents in coloured 
clothes, who allowed me to walk before them free. On crossing the 
Pont Neuf, I saw approaching a former friend and pupil, Mathieu 
de Montmorency. He drew up, and as I passed close to him said, 
in an under-tone, in English (a language I had taught him): ‘ Un- 
happy man! I know whither you are going. Will they never allow 
you to be quiet ?? NowI hadnoknowledge of—nothing whatever to do 
with—the Infernal Machine.’ The Abbé Kearney did not remain 
long in prison on this charge. The real authors of the atrocious 
deed were discovered, and several of them met the just punishment 
of their crime. The man who actually fired the match by which 
it was made to explode, however, pe ge I found him one day, in 
the year 1835, at the house of the late Mr. Lewis Goldsmith, in Paris, 
who introduced him to me. He was arather shrewd-looking man, 
of apparently a low class in society. The Abbé Kearney dlied in 
Paris, in the year 1827, and was buried in the cemetery of Mont 
Parnasse. The Abbé Edgeworth remained concealed in Paris after 
the slaughter of his original penitent the admirable Princess Eliza- 

th, the purest victim offered on the revolutionary scaffold, to 
whom he owed his introduction to her brotber the King. During 
the sixteen months which elapsed between the execution of her bro- 
ther and her own death, the Abbé Edgeworth contrived to corres- 
pond with and console her. His mission being, as he considered, 
terminated with her sacrifice, on the 10th of May, 1794, be retired 
into Germany, and continued attached to the Princes,and the French 
soldiers who fought under them during twelve or thirteen years. 
He died at Mittau, the capital of Courland, of a fever caught while 
attending some wounded French soldiers.” 


The following notices of the once famous “Waterloo Kelly,” 
4 member of the Kildare family known as “ the Kellys of the 
Curragh,” may also interest our readers : 
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«In the afternoon of Saturday, 17th of June, 1815, the British 
army was in full movement towards the position intended to be oc- 
cupied by the Duke of por and was pressed severely by the 
light cavalry of the corps of Marshal Ney. A long line of horsemen 
occupied the road, and of these Kelly was the last man ; his troop 
of the Life Guards closing the column. The 7th Hussars (Lord 
Uxbridge’s own regiment) were skirmishing in the rear and on the 
wings. Stddenly a louder hurrah! than usual struck Kelly’s ear. 
He turned, and saw Lord Uxbridge, now the Marquis of Anglesey, 
alone in the middle of the road, using gestures of anger, as Kelly 
thought, and vociferating at the top of his voice, The hussars, borne 
down by superior force, were retreating. In the distance a large 
body, an entire regiment at ‘least of lancers, were concentrating, 
with the obvious intention of attacking the rear-guard of the British 
army. Perceiving the danger that threatened Lord Uxbridge in the 
first instance, and the rear of the English army in the second, Kelly 
galloped back, and on arriving nearer his Lordship, said: * My 
Lord, there is not a moment to be lost. The regiment. of lancers 
yonder is forming, and will be upon us presently. Retire with me, 
and I will halt the Life Guards and charge under your Lordship’s 
own orders.’ ‘Do so, my good fellow,’ said the Earl. Kell 
jumped his horse over a drain which skirted the road, and which 
here formed an angle, and galloped diagonally across the distance 
which separated him from his troop. On arriving, he called ‘halt!’ 
in a loud yoice, and the regiment instinctively obeyed. ‘ Who cries 
‘halt ?’* asked Major B , who commanded the rear squadron of 
the Life Guards. . ‘1,’ said Kelly. ‘ Look! Lord Uxbridge awaits 
our coming up, in order to charge that body of lancers now, at this 
moment, in close column.’ ‘The Life Guards must continue theif 
march. The hussars are to cover the retreat—not we.’ ‘ But ob- 
serve the danger to all, if those fellows come upon us unbroken !’ 
‘That is not our affair.’ ‘The eyes of both armies are upon 
us. The safety of our own army depends upon us.’ ‘I repeat 
that is no business of ours. Forward!’ Kelly, fully im- 
pressed withthe importance of the crisis which threatened, indig- 
nant at the unseasonable prudence of his superior officer, and feeling 
for the reputation of the regiment, called out once more, ‘ Life 
Guards, halt!" A second time he was obeyed. Rising himself in 
his stirrups, and holding his sword at the utmost stretch upwards. 
and then brandishing it, he eried in a voice of thunder: ‘ Men, will 
you follow me?’ A cheer anda wheel round responded to his 
appeal. He formed them, and galloped up toLord Uxbridge, who 
was still alone, with the exception of his staff, on the spot where he 
had left him. This was perhaps the decisive moment of the fate of 
both armies ; for by this time the mass of the enemy’s heavy cavalry 
were struggling into sight. The lancer regiment already mentioned 
was now in charging form. The Life Guards made a similar dis- 
position. Lord Uxbridge and Kelly placed themselves in front. 
‘ Charge!’ was uttered by both, and at it they went. In this en-. 
counter the Colonel of the lancers fell by Kelly’s own hand. The 
charge succeeded completely. The lancers were broken, overthrow?, 
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and dispersed ; and the Life Guards receiving the thanks, and Kelly 
awarm shake of the hand of Lord Uxbridge, resumed their place 
at the rear of the of the still retiring Englisharmy. In this fesblon, 
unmolested during the remainder of the day, they reached the posi- 
tion at Mont St. Jean by their immortal chief. Next day the 
‘cheesemongers” gained further and perennial laurels. In the 
charge against the lancers I have just spoken of, Kelly escaped death 
by a strange circumstance. When about to mount his horse that 
morning, he found that his cartridge-box was out of order. Knowing 
that a brother officer (Perrott) was too illto march, Kelly entered 
his quarters, and asked the loan of his cartridge-box. He received 
it of course, and throwing it over his shoulder hurriedly, shook 
hands with Perrott, and dashed out of the room in consequence of 
another summons from the trumpet. Perrott was a man hardly of 
the middle size; Kelly stood nearly six feet high. This difference 
caused the cartridge-box of Perrot to hang scarcely below Kelly's 
shoulder-blade, The hurry of the march, and the incidents of the 
day, prevented Kelly's recollecting this circumstance. After cutting 
down the Colonel of the lancers Kelly was in another second attacked 
by a lancer, With a blow from his vigorous arm, which parried and 
at. the same time shattered the lance,f Kelly raised his sabre anew, 
and cut at the lancer; but he was too late. As in the case of 
Frederick Ponsonby, this personal rencontre took place while Kelly 
and his antagonist were respectively in rapid motion; and as in the 
former case too, the Pole was too active for his foe. Dropping the 
remnant of his lance, he with the rapidity of lightning drew his sat re, 
and cut at Kelly as they passed The well-aimed blow fell upon the 
cartridge-box of Kelly, which, according to the regimental regula- 
tion, was of massive silver, It was completely cut through, but 
Kelly escaped without a scar.” 
* * * * * ” « v 

“In the course of our journey from Bangor to Holyhead, I asked 
Kelly, naturally, many questions about Waterloo, for it was almost 
the only topic of conversation in 1816. Amongst other things, I 
inquired whether all that was said of Shaw (the pugilist and Life- 
guardsman) was true? ‘I have no doubt of it,’ replied Kelly ; ¢ but 
every man did his duty on that day, and none more bravely than my 
orderly, Paddy Halpin.’{ ‘ What! were there Irishmen in the Life- 





* «This was a friendly soubriquet, and not a term of contempt. The 
gallant 50th were thus called ‘the dirty half hundred.’ The 101}st 
“the hundred and worst,’ &c.” 

t ‘‘ Kelly wason that day mounted ona powerful black mare. When 
the lancer gave point, Kelly threw up her head, and.to that movement 
Possibly owed his life. The lance intended for him struck the mare’s 
nose, and cut open her head until it passed between her ears. This fine 
animal, like her rider, survived the action, and was, for some years af. 
a an object of interest to the visitors of the Life Guards’ 

b es,” 

a ‘‘ John Shaw was well known among the pugilistic corps of London 
ore the battle of Waterloo. Paddy Halpin afterwards figured in the 
same circle, but not in the ring; only with the gloves, I think.” 
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uards?’ ‘ Yes, but not many.’—Our conversation next turned on the 

eninsular war, and then on the qualities of the English, Irish, and 
Scotch soldiers. ‘They are all equally brave,’ said he ; ‘ but they differ 
much in character. In Spain, when going my rounds as officer of 
the night, I found an enemy upon an English regiment, the men fast 
and confidently asleep. On arriving at a regiment of Highlanders, 
they, too,/would seem sound asleep, but I observed that they were 
closely observing me. I would go further; from a hovel I could 
hear the sound of a fiddle. On entering, I should find the soldiers 
of an Irish regiment engaged in a country dance, On remonstrating, 
and telling them that possibly we should have an action next day, and 
that they ought therefore to seek repose, ‘Let it come, Sir!’ they 
would reply, ‘were we ever backward?’ Poor Kelly! He accom- 

anied that distinguished cavalry officer, Lord Combermare, to 
india, as chief of his staff ; for in Spain, Kelly’s gallantry had become 
known to his Lordship. Change of climate, advancing years, hard 
campaigning, but, above all, the untimely death of his er son, a 
young officer of much promise, broke up his iron frame. He never 
raised his head after his son’s death; and died during the Burmese 
campaign, lamented by all who knew him, Connected with this sad 
event was a circumstance that may have interest for some of my 
readers, Before intelligence of his death reached Europe, I hap- 
pened to meet, at the Hdtel Quillac, in Calais, a number of Indian 
officers, who had just arrived, on their return home. On my way | 
inquired of them for ‘ Ned Kelly ;’ they said that ‘he was pretty 
well, but much grieved in consequence of his bereavement.’ A gen 
tleman at another table asked: ‘Is he in low spirits?’ ‘ Very!’ 
‘Then,’ said the gentleman, an‘old soldier, ‘I am sorry to say he is 
ordered to join. I lament this, for he was a noble fellow. I have 
served seven-and-twenty years in India, and have never known a 
desponding invalid recover, nor a man mentally depressed to live 
long in that country.’ This prediction was verified. The next mail 
Py an account of the death of Edward Kelly—* Waterloo 

elly.”” 


The foregoing extracts sufficiently demonstrate that had 
the writer of these volumes confined himself to the nar- 
ration of his own reminiscences, he might have produced an 
interesting and instructive work ; his ambition to become an 
historian, without the necessary research and investigation, 
having led him from the path which he should have pursued, 
obliges us, in justice, to dan him among those too numerous 
authors whose productions possess neither the authenticity of 
history nor the attractions of romance. 





